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TO  HIS  GRACE 


THE  DUKE    OF  BEAUFORT, 


My  Lord  Duke, 

Your  Grace's  kind  acceptance  of  the 
dedication  of  this  work  confers  a  lasting  ob- 
ligation on  its  writer. 

The  liberal  patronage  which  your  Grace  has 
ever  afforded  to  those  British  Field  Sports  to 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  these  volumes  is 
devoted,  must  prove  to  the  world  that  it  is  not 
as  mere  sports  you  regard  them.  Your  Grace 
doubtless  feels  that  when  the  high  aristocracy 
of  England  cease  to  look  upon  these  main 
attractions  of  a  Country  Life  as  something 
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more  than  idle  amusements,  England  will  no 
longer  be  that  land  of  the  brave  and  free 
which  her  Agricaltural  supremacy  has  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  rendering  her. 

That  your  Grace  may  long  enjoy  that  health 
and  happiness  to  which  the  Sports  of  the 
Field  so  largely  contribute,  is  the  earnest 
wish  of 

Your  Grace's 

Obliged  and  Obedient  Servant, 

John  Mills. 

BrandettoQ  Hall, 
September,  1841. 


PREFACE. 


The  writer  of  the  following  pages  would  be 
acting  un&irlj,  no  less  to  his  readers  than  to 
himself,  if  he  were  to  neglect  saying  a  few 
words,  as  to  his  design  and  object  in  writing 
them.  Thoagh  very  far  from  being  indifferent 
to  the  criticism  which  may  await  this  first 
prodaction  of  his  almost  untried  pen,  and  still 
farther  from  hoping  to  escape  those  just  cen- 
sures to  which  his  want  of  practice  may  have 
rendered  him  liable,  he  would  fSdn  avoid  the 
charge  of  having  failed  to  accomplish  what  he 
has,  in  fact,  not  attempted.    In  writing  these 
Scenes  of  "  the  Fields  and  the  Woods,"  his 
object  has  been,  not  to  construct  an  elaborate 
plot,  and  make  it  subservient  to  the  formal  de- 
velopment of  a  series  of  characters ;  not,  in  a 
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word,  to  write  a  mere  Fiction ;  but  only  so  to 
throw  together  and  arrange  some  of  the  most 
attractive  scenes  of  Country  Life  in  England, 
and  especially  those  connected  with  Field 
Sports,  as  to  strengthen  and  disseminate  that 
love  for  them  which  amounts  to  a  passion  in 
his  own  breast,  and  which,  when  it  ceases  to 
warm  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  will 
take  from  them  one  of  the  proudest  and  hap- 
piest features  of  their  character.  There  is 
nothing  in  continental  life  that  may  for  a 
moment  compare,  either  in  solid  worth,  or 
in  social  and  political  value,  with  the  ^^Old 
English  Gentleman  "  of  the  past  and  (the 
writer  of  these  pages  must  venture  to  insist) 
the  present  times  of  rural  life  in  England : 
for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  the  class  is  extinct,  or  that  it  is 
even  greatly  reduced  or  deteriorated.  It  is 
not  a  few  railroads  or  steam-boats,  more  or 
less,  that  can  blot  out  that  inherent  feature  in 
our  national  character,  which  has  ever  distin- 
guished us  &vourably  from  the  rest  of  the 
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drilixed  world.  Next  to  the  love  of  country, 
the  lore  of  the  country  is  that  passion,  or  sym- 
pathy, or  tendency-— call  it  what  we  will  — 
which  leads  to  the  highest  and  purest  results, 
and  the  absence  or  abrogation  of  which  opens 
a  way  to  the  lowest  and  the  basest :  and  in 
DO  country  does  this  love  prevail  to  any  thing 
like  the  extent  and  degree  that  it  does  in  Eng- 
land; nor  did  it  ever  prevail  there  in  more 
strength  and  purity  than  in  our  own  day. 

It  is  partly  to  give  vent  to  the  overflowings 
of  this  feeling  in  himself,  partly  to  communi- 
cate it  to  others,  that  the  writer  of  these 
pages  has  endeavoured  to  depict  the  scenes 
amid  which  alone  it  can  be  bom;  though 
happily  it  may  be  cherished  and  kept  intact, 
even  in  the  most  artificial  scenes  of  the  most 
high-viced  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  chiefly  for  the 
meridian  of  the  latter  that  he  has  written, 
the  author  of  "  The  Old  English  Gentleman  " 
has  thought  proper  to  adopt  that  form,  and 
adi^t  himself  to  that  taste,  which  seem  to  offer 
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him  the  best  chance  of  being  extensively  read  : 
for  an  unread  book — even  a  good  one — b  as 
valueless  as  an  unfulfilled  good  intention. 

But  though  he  has  endeavoured  to  bind 
his  desultory  Scenes  together  by  a  thread 
of  narrative  which  will  give  to  them  a  con- 
tinuous and  consecutive  interest,  no  one  can 
set  less  value  than  he  himself  does  on  the  ma- 
terials of  which  that  thread  is  composed,  or 
the  skill  with  which  it  is  spun.  In  a  word, 
if  the  reader  be  but  satisfied  with  his  scenes 
of  "  The  Fields  and  the  Woods,"  and  his  por- 
trait—drawn from  the  life,  and  con  amore-^of 
"The  Old  English  Gentleman,"  with  whose 
habitat  they  so  essentially  connect  themselves, 
he  cares  but  little  what  may  be  thought  or  said 
of  his  skill  as  a  ^Titer ;  if  it  be  but  admitted 
that  he  has  some  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
Sportsman,  let  who  will  dis}>ute  his  preten- 
sions as  a  Novelist. 


THE 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OLD  WHIPPER-IN. 

**  He  was  a  shrewd  philoxopbery 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over ; 
Whaterer  sceptic  could  inquire  for. 
For  ererj  why  he  had  a  wherefore : 
He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts. 
And  knew  their  nature  by  abstracts." 

HODIBRAS. 

It  was  a  cold,  comfortless  night  in  Decem- 
ber. The  wind  swept  over  the  heath,  whist- 
ling through  the  woods  in  sadden  gusts,  ac- 
e<Hnpanied  by  sleet  and  rain,  as  Tom  Bolton, 
the  old  whipper-in,  sat  in  his  '^  snuggery,"  as 
he  called  his  cottage,  before  a  log  fire,  bla- 
zing cheerfully  upon  the  hearth.     The  rain 
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battered  against  the  windows  with  a  chilling 
sound,  and  the  old  man  continued  to  heap 
fresh  wood  upon  the  fire,  until  the  little  room 
was  wanned  and  illuminated  to  his  heart's 
content.  "  There,  that's  as  it  should  be,"  ex- 
claimed he,  stretching  out  his  legs,  and  filling 
the  bowl  of  a  short  pipe. 

Tom  Bolton's  hair  was  thin,  and  the  many 
winters  that  had  passed  since  he  was  a  "  fea- 
ther weight"  had  frosted  the  few  remaining 
locks.  Threescore  and  seven  years  numbered 
his  age ;  but  the  health  of  youth  glowed  in 
his  rubicund  visage,  and  strength  was  still  in 
his  sinewy  and  well-moulded  limbs.  Time 
had  not  frozen  his  blood,  or  weakened  his 
voice,  if  it  had  thinned  his  hair.  Still  to  him 
the  dashing  leap  and  high-mettled  horse  were 
the  same  objects  of  fearless  attraction  and 
delight ;  still  his  voice  rung  merrily  through 
copse  and  cover,  as  he  cheered  his  darling 
pack ;  and,  for  many  miles  round  Woodland 
Hall,  Squire  Scourfield's  old  whipper-in  was 
frequently  the  subject  of  the  fox-hnnters'  toast, 
and  even  of  the  ladies'  admiration. 
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The  old  man  pafied  cloud  after  cload,  watch- 
ing with  upturned  face  each  succeeding  vo- 
Inme  of  smoke  as  it  roiled  along  the  ceiling. 
Occasionally,  he  glanced  at  a  capacious  china 
bowl,  in  which  was  a  fawn-handled  silver 
bdle.  It  was  empty  ;  but  near  it  was  placed 
•gme  lemons  and  a  knife,  and  upon  a  half-con- 
moed  log  hissed  a  small  kettle  of  boiling 
water.  An  old  clock,  that  had  been  tick- 
tacking  for  half  a  century  and  upwards,  in 
s  corner  of  the  room,  struck  nine;  and 
after  the  carred  representative  of  a  bird  had 
"  cackoo'd"  for  a  minute  before  the  dial, 
Tom  rose  from  his  easy  position,  and,  pulling 
away  a  cheqaercd  curtain  before  the  window, 
peered  through  the  wet-streaked  panes.  The 
nq^  was  dark  and  gloomy  ;  the  water 
itieamed  from  the  roof  and  pattered  on  the 
groand  ;  the  rain  heat  against  the  glass ;  and, 
excepting  an  occasional  whine  of  discontent 
from  ao  old  hound  chained  in  the  yard,  no- 
thing elite  conld  be  heard. 

"  Where  can  Will  be  ?  I  don't  hear  him 
eoming,"  said  the  old  man,  returning  to  bis 
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chair.  "  Courting,  as  usual,"  continued  he, 
knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  exhibit- 
ing signs  of  increasing  impatience. 

In  a  few  minutes,  footsteps  quickly  ap- 
proaching attracted  his  attention.  The  hound 
barked  loudly,  when  a  voice  hallooed,  "  Down, 
Bangler,  down,  I  say!"  which  instantly  si- 
lenced him. 

"  Here  he  comes,"  said  the  old  man  with  a 
smile,  which  was  immediately  changed  into 
an  awkward  frown.  The  latch  of  the  door  flew 
up,  and  into  the  room  bounced  a  young  man, 
dripping  with  wet  from  head  to  foot.  He  ap- 
peared about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
was  yery  athletic;  his  features  were  so  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  old  man  that  no  one 
could  doubt  the  relationship  existing  between 
them. 

"  Well,  goTemor,"  said  he,  shaking  the 
water  from  his  hat,  and  throwing  off  a  great 
coat  from  his  broad  shoulders,  ^^  here  I  am, 
you  see." 

"  And  you  might  hare  been  here  before, 
I  think,"  replied  his  father,  ^^  and  not  come 
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tailing  in  this  fashion.  Always  be  a  leader. 
Will,  not  a  tail-hoand." 

"So  I  am,  dad;  thanks  to  your  whip," 
rejoined  "Will,  seizing  the  lemons  and  cutting 
them  in  halves.  "  Ask  Fanny  whether  she 
doesn't  think  me  the  6rst  fellow  in  the  conntj," 
added  he,  with  a  comical  look  at  his  father, 
and  stopping  in  the  act  of  paring  a  lemon. 

"William  Bolton,  my  Bon,"  said  the  old 
man  gravely,  "women  are  women.  Fanny 
Chatterton  's  a  woman.  Many  a  man's  been 
hong  through  a  woman.  I  need  say  no  more 
npon  the  subject.     Mix  the  liquor." 

Will  laughed  heartily  at  this  speech,  and 
resumed  his  employment.  Id  a  short  time  the 
mingled  ingredients  steamed  fragrantly  from 
the  bowl,  and,  as  WiU  stirred  them  abont,  bis 
fiithet'B  oKactory  nerves  seemed  excited. 

"  That  smells  prime,"  said  he,  regarding  the 
prepared  beverage  admiringly. 

"  Yon're  like  Chanter,  governor,"  replied 
Will. 

"  What,  npon  the  right  scent,  eh  ?"  added 
the  old  man. 

After  a  few  "  fancy  stirs"  by  Will,  as  the 
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old  Qia^  called  them,  he  filled  an  old-fashioned 
hoiii,  mounted  with  silver,  aiid  handed  it  to 
his  father. 

"  There,  governor,  taste  that,"  said  he. 

The  old  man  took  the  proffered  flag:on,  and, 
after  surveying  its  contents,  said,  "  Here's  the 
squire's  health — God  bless  him  !" 

"Amen,"  rejoined  Will,  draining  one  of 
like  appearance  and  dimensions. 

After  the  toast.  Will  dragged  a  chair  op- 
posite to  his  father,  and,  settling  himself  in 
as  pleasant  an  attitude  as  possible,  said, 

"  I  hope  I  shall  give  satisfaction  in  my  new 
calling,  governor." 

"Of  course  you  wiU,  if  you  follow  my  di- 
rections," replied  the  old  man,  taking  bis  pipe 
slowly  from  his  lips,  and  placing  it  on  the 
table.  By  this  movement  Will  saw  that  he 
was  about  to  receive  a  lecture. 

"  As  whip  underme,"  continued  his  father, 
"  all  that  you  did  was  a  copy  of  the  original ; 
there  was  no  doubt  or  fear  of  doing  wrong, 
because  you  only,  as  I  may  say,  echoed  what 
you  knew  to  be  right.    I  ain't  a  proud  man. 
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I  my  son ;  bat  I  may  as  well  eay,  for  it'a  God's  J 

th,  that  'tis  as  aanatural  for  me  to  be 
•  ctmcerning  oil  about  hounds,  as  'tis  for  you 
to  wink  your  left  eye  at  every  pretty  girl  yon  I 
meet." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  roared  "Will. 

"TTiUiam  Bolton,  my  son,"  continued  the  I 
old  man,  "  I'm  sorry  to  make  the  comparison ;' 
here  be  gravely  shook  his  head ;  *'  but  I  caa'tJ 
get  up  a  better — a  more  true  one  never  was. ' 
Fill  np  the  horns." 

The  last  part  of  this  sentence  was  replied  1 
to  by  TTill's  filling  the  respective  horns.    His  I 
Euber  said  upon  taking  his,  "  Follow  my  ad- 
vice, and  you'll  be  as  good  a  huntsman  as — " 

"My  father's    a  whipper-in,"    chimed  m{ 
Will. 

"  Precisely  so,  my  son,  and  no  flattery  1 
neither,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  self-satisfied  j 
sbskeof  the  head.  "  A  huntsman's  situation," 
contitiaed  he,  "  is  a  very  important  one ;  and  I 
DOW  poor  Striver  can  ride  no  more  —  poor  j 
fellow  I  I'm  afraid  he  drank  gin  and  bitters  j 
before  break&st  in  his  youth  — you're  to  fill 
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lip  bis  place.  Now,  I  don't  mean  to  say  thi 
Striver  cotUclii't  hunt  a  pack  in  his  younger 
days,  as  they  should  be  hunted  ;  but  not  since 
you're  been  second  whip — oh,  no  !  he  shirked 
his  leaps,  and  quailed  to  mount  a  young  un  ; 
his  voice  was  more  like  an  ill-tempered  old 
woman's  than  a  huntsman's ;  his  hearing  was 
umiss,  and  altogether  be  wasn't  the  figure  for 
my  ideas.  So  yon  mastn't  follow  his  ways  of 
doing  the  business.  Indeed,  I  don't  think  the 
squire  would  stand  it  long  with  you,  beeaose 
it  was  only  in  consideration  of  long  service 
that  he  put  up  with  old  Striver's  bungling." 

"  I've  heard  him  grumble  at  it,  a  good  deal 
o'times,"  added  Will, 

"Ay,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  no 
muffing  work  would  be  looked  over  in  anif 
young  man,"  replied  his  father.  "  But  I 
don't  expect  any  from  you,  my  eon. 
you'll  not  disgrace  your  bringing  up,  I  knoi 

Will's  forehead  and  cheeks  became  fli 
at  this  culogium. 

"  Now  Striver's  pensioned  off  upon  the  pro- 
perty, to  snare  fitchews  and  weazles  for  amuse- 
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ment,  yoaVe  the  first  place  in  the  squire's 
establishment.  To-morrow,"  said  the  old  man 
in  RD  important  Toice,  *'  you  take  possessIoQ 
of  the  kenneh  Think  of  the  position  for  a 
moment.  A  young  man  on  the  sunny  side  of 
thirty,  huntsman  to  Squire  ScourficWs  pack 
of  crack  hounds !  Why,  it's  a  better  place 
than  the  Lord  Chancellor'a,  Will ;  at  any  rate, 
abetter  one  for  you.  Now,  mark  my  words — ■ 
it's  the  last  time  that  I  shall  give  ye  my 
opinion  as  to  your  duties,  because,  as  you 
enter  upon  them  to-morrow,  it  wouldn't  sound 
musical  for  the  whipper-in  to  be  instructing 
I  the  huntsman  in  his  work.  It  wouldn't  be 
1  regular.  Fill  up  your  horn.  Now  listen. 
Activity — " 

"  What  hound  waa  that,  father  ?"  asked 
Will,  with  a  suppressed  laugh. 

"Out  with  your  nonsense,"  said  the  old 
man,  pettishly;  "activity  is  the  first  indis- 
pensable for  the  huntsman  to  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds. Before  he  goes  into  the  kennel,  he 
should  determine,  according  to  his  judgment, 
the  number  to  be  drafted  for  the  country  that 
b5 
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he  is  going  to  hunt,  which  will  vary  according 
to  its  description.  Never  be  in  a  hurry,  Will, 
at  drafting ;  it's  no  easy  matter  to  draft 
hounds  properly. — Then,  at  the  meet,  bo  to 
your  exact  time,  if  possible  ;  but  never  before 
your  time.  In  most  other  things,  you  had 
better  be  a  little  before  than  after  ;  but  never 
at  the  meet ;  it's  against  all  rule. — As  you  go 
into  cover,  be  silentj  and,  while  your  houndii 
are  drawing,  place  the  gentlemen  bo  that  the 
fox  can't  go  off  unseen.  Some  huntsmen  don't 
like  to  ask  a  gentleman  to  stand  sentinel ;  but 
it's  a  necessary  part  of  fox-hunting.- — When 
you're  coming  out  of  cover,  then  give  it  them. 
Will.  Make  the  hills  ring  with  your  hearty 
voice;  let  every  hound  hear  the  *  hark,  for'ard,' 
so  that  it  will  make  his  heart  leap  with  joy: 
not  in  that  tone  as  if  a  rabbit  had  made  a 
}>reak  of  it  instead  of  a  fox. — At  all  times, 
keep  your  hounds  for'ard  ;  they  will  tire  on  a 
cold  aeont.  When  tliey  arc  stopped  by  sheep, 
or  any  thing  else,  help  them,  for  very  often 
they'll  iiunt  the  old  scent  back  agiiin,  if  they 
can  hunt  no  other.     When  they're  at  fault, 
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don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  make  your  cast.     Let  I 
them  bare  time  to  hit  off  the  scent  themselves  ;  I 
but,  if  they  can't  do  it,  make  your  cast  nide  I 
and  for'ard,  and  be  sure  that  it's  a  perfect  one  I 
before  yoii  try  another. — When  you  are  run-  1 
ning  a  fox,  the  scent  bad,  and  the  fox  a  long 
way  before,  without  having  been  pressed,  if  he 
should  be  making  for  strong  earths  that  are 
open,  or  for  birge  covers  full  of  game,  take  off 
the  hounds  at  the  first  fault  they  come  to ;  the 
fox  will  go  many  miles  to  your  one,  and,  in  all 
probability,  will  run  you  out  of  all  scent. — 
Where  the  vermin  are  plenty,  you  must  be 
careful  not  to  run  the  heel ;  for  hounds  con 
ran,  sometimes,  the  wrong  way  of  the  scent 
better  than  they  can  the  right,  where  one  is 
up  the  wind,  and  t'other  down.    liift  your  tail- 
hounds,  and  get  'em  to  the  rest ;  but  be  cautious 
thatyou  don't  lift  any  for'ard  before  the  others; 
it's   dangerous,    and    veiy  clumsy   work.  ■ 
Bat  the  most  difficult  of  all  that  you've  got  \ 
to  do  is  to  learn  the  difference  between  one  i 
scent  and   another,  and  to  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  of  your  hunted  fox.    This  requires 
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a  ttous,  and  a  judgment  above  the  heads  of 
most  men.  Few  can  comprehend  the  art, 
and  it's  one  that  nan  be  learned  only  with 
practice ;  but  you'll  hit  it  off,  Will,  by  and 
by,  I  know." 

"  Hope  I  shall,  governor,"  eaid  Will ;  "  but 
you  must  be  getting  dry  with  your  long 
stretch  ;    come,  wet  your  whistle." 

"  Stop  a  minute ;  I've  nearly  done,  and 
then  I'll  top  up  with  a  glass,"  replied  the  old 
man.  "  When  you're  at  fault,  and  the  hounds 
can't  make  it  out  of  themselve-s,  let  your  first 
cast  be  quick ;  the  scent  is  then  good,  and 
they're  not  likely  to  go  over  it.  As  the  scent 
gets  worse,  let  the  cast  be  slower  and  more 
cautiously  made,  and  when  the  hounds  are 
picking  along  a  cold  scent,  don't  cast  them  at 
all.  There  are  other  rules  to  think  of  I)eside3 
these  ;  but  what  I've  told  you  are  the  general 
ones,  which,  I  hope,  you'll  follow  as  closely 
m  your  hounds  will  a  fox,  when  they've  the 
chance." 

"Ccrtainly.govemor;  and  I'm  ranch  obliged 
to  you  for  them,"  said  Will.     *'  Not  a  man 
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liTiDg  kuo'ws  more  about  the  bow-wows  than 
yon."  I 

The  old  man  smiled  at  the  compliment,  and 
eaid,  "  It's  a  bitter  cold  night ;  'faith  I  think 
it  a  fair  excuse  for  a  little  more  warm  com- 
fort.  Come,  spice  up  eome  ale,  and  clap  it  on    ' 
the  fire,  Will." 

With  ready  band,  Will  obeyed  the  order, 
by  fiUiog  the  bright  kettle  with  "  the  blood 
of  Sir  John  Barleycorn,"  and  adding  to  it  nut- 
meg, cloves,  sugar,  and  a  crust  of  brown  bread. 
The  concomitants  soon  hissed  and  steamed 
fragrantly  upon  the  bright  embers,  which 
caosed  a  second  edition  of  twitching  from  the 
old  man's  organ  of  smell. 

"What,  again!"  exclaimed  Will,  "why 
you're  as  game  as  old  Merryman  was." 

*'  Ay,  he  was  a  tearer,"  said  the  old  man 
with  enthusiasm. 

"  An  ont-an '-enter,"  continued  Will. 

"  I  shan't  put  my  eyes  upon  his  like,  that's 
my  belief,  without  I  see  his  spirit  again,"  re- 
joined the  old  man  seriously. 

"His  what!"  exclaimed  Will, stopping  with 
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surprise,  in  the  act  of  pouring  the  prepared 
beverage  into  a  flagon. 

His  spirit,  I  say,"  replied   his   father. 
But,  go  on,  my  boy,  that  stuff  smells  un- 


common  nice." 


In  accordance  with  his  wish,  the  savoury 
mixture  was  conveyed  to  the  palate  of  the  old 
man,  and,  after  being  pronounced  "excellent," 
he  took  his  tobacco-box  from  a  capacious 
pocket  in  his  scarlet  coat,  which  he  always 
wore,  and  commenced  filling  his  pipe  a  second 
time. 

"  Instead  of  smoking,  governor,  I  wish 
you'd  say  what  you  meant  by  seeing  Merry- 
man's  spirit  again,"  said  Will.  "  One  would 
suppose  that  you  had  seen  it  already." 

"  So  I  have,  my  boy,"  replied  his  father. 

"  Have  you,  though !"  exclaimed  Will,  a  dis- 
believer in  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  all  sorts  of 
immaterial  things,  through  which  "  the  moon 
shines  unchecked." 

"  The  fact  is,  my  son,"  slowly  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  contemplative  look  at  the  white- 
washed ceiling,  and  a  smack  of  his  lips,  which 
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is  often  a  demonstration  of  self-importance, 
"  iVe  my  own  particular  notioas  as  to  spirits, 
Mad  snch  like.  Why  shouldn't  there  be  ghosts 
of  dead  monkeys,  as  well  as  dead  mortals,  I 
diDold  like  to  know  I  A  man  isn't  a  more 
woaderfol  beast  than  a  monkey,  and  both  are 
damned  rascals  generally,  to  say  the  best  of 
them.  Some  people,  particularly  parsons,  pre- 
lead  to  say  that  when  a  monkey  *  turns  his  toes 
Dp  to  the  roots  of  the  daisies,'  there's  an  end 
of  bioi.  Stuff  o'  nonsense  !  There's  no  end 
to  soy  thing.  The  old  bricks  and  mortar  are 
woHied  fre*h  into  other  buildings,  after  this 
fashion  :  monkeys  become  Christians,  being 
Dext  to  human  nature,  and  Christians,  as  tops 
of  the  tree,  again  become  hay-seed,  or  cab- 
bage-plants—  that  is  to  say,  their  shells,  or 
outrides  so  alter  —  their  spirits  may  be  dis- 
posed of  differently  ;  but  I  think  they  accom- 
[lany  the  carcase,  or  yegctablc,  as  the  case 
may  be." 

*'  Why,  goTemor,  you're  not  a  Christian," 

lid  Will. 

"  The  Archbishop  of  York  couldn't  prove 
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that  he  was  a  better/'  rejoined  the  old  man. 
"  Deal  as  you  would  be  dealt  by,  is  my  reli- 
gion.    Isn't  that  Christian  ?" 

**  Tes ;  but  that  isn't  enough  to  make  a  man 
a  thorough-bred  'un,"  replied  Will. 

"  Quite  enough,  my  son,  William  Bolton, 
quite  enough ;  for,  if  we  act  towards  others 
as  we  wish  them  to  act  towards  us,  there'll  be 
no  screw  loose,  no  wrong  meant,  you  may  de- 
pend; and  that's  all  that  can  be  expected 
from  the  best  of  Christians." 

*'  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject we  started  with,"  said  Will. 

"  Not  altogether,  and  yet  it  has  something," 
replied  his  father.  "  You  see,  I  believe  every 
thing  living  has  a  spirit ;  I  think  it  very  pro- 
bable that  even  a  turnip  has  a  soul ;  at  any 
rate,  I  know  that  a  dog  has,  for  I  saw  old 
M^rryman's  on  the  night  of  his  death." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  rejoined  Will,  his 
curiosity  excited ;  "  I  never  heard  a  full  ac- 
count of  that  day's  work  which  killed  the  old 
hound.     It  was  a  splitter,  wam't  it  ?" 

"  Do  you  want  to  hear  the  beginning  of  it  ?" 
inquired  the  old  man. 
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"  Yes,  and  the  end  of  it,  too,"  replied  Will. 

**  Pat  some  more  wood  on  the  fire,  and  close 
the  shatters  first ;  the  cold  increases  with  the 
night,"  said  Tom,  drawing  his  chair  closer  to 
the  fire. 

When  Will  had  obeyed  the  order,  he  placed 
himself  in  a  snag  comer  opposite  to  his  father, 
who,  with  a  preliminary  clearing  of  his  voice, 
thus  commenced : — 

'^  It  wiU  be  six  years  ago  the  ninth  of  next 
Febraary,  that  we  threw  off  at  the  Lynallet 
cover.  The  day  was  cloady,  and  the  ground 
covered  with  dew.  The  squire  and  all  the 
gentlemen  o'  the  hunt  were  oat.  I  and  Striver 
had  drafted  all  the  best  hounds  from  the  ken- 
nel ;  for,  you  see,  I  was  forced  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  his  work  for  the  last  ten  years.  Not 
one  was  lame,  young,  or  riotous.  We  drew 
op  the  wind  towards  a  stopped  earth,  very 
quietly  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  Merryman 
gave  such  a  long  bell-like  note,  that  told  sly 
Beynard  was  afoot.  ^Hark  to  Merryman,' 
hollowed  I.  *  Tally  ho,  tally  ho,'  shouted 
tome  one  immediately  afterwards.     'Yoiks 
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for'ard,  for'ard,'  hollowed  the  squire,  and  out 
burst  every  hound  close  to  his  brush ;  not 
one  tailed.  There  was  no  occasion  to  bawl 
*  hold  hard/  No  one  thinks  of  starting  before 
the  squire,  and  he's  too  good  a  sportsman  to 
tear  away  before  the  proper  time.  But,  when 
he  gives  the  *  harkaway,'  and  any  one  hesi- 
tates to  ride,  or  take  a  leap  before  him,  the 
way  in  which  he  asks  *  what  he's  waiting  for,* 
is  a  caution  not  to  show  him  so  much  respect 
for  the  future.  He  can't  abide  humbug  in 
any  shape. 

*'  In  a  handful  of  seconds  on  went  as  strong 
a  fox  as  ever  rattled  across  a  country ;  as  fine 
a  pack  o'  hounds  as  could  be  unkennelled  in 
England ;  as  fine  a  true-hearted  gentleman  as 
ever  owned  a  pack ;  and  two  score  and  six  of 
well-mounted  straight  riders  as  ever  crossed 
saddles ;  not  to  say  any  thing  of  old  Striver, 
and  — ." 

"  My  governor,  the  whipper-in,"  chimed  in 
Will. 

"  Just  so,  my  boy ;  but  don't  interrupt  me. 
For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  ran  in  view  over 
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3  heath,  as  level  as  a  bowling-green.  The 
pace  was  so  great,  and  no  raspers  to  clear, 
that  it  was  more  like  a  race  than  a  hunt.  At 
the  other  side  of  the  heath  was  a  deep  slope, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  thick  growth  of 
fiirze.  Down  the  fox  dipped  among  the 
prickles ;  hat  the  hounds  were  so  hot  upon 
hun,  that  they  took  him  through  In  full  cry, 
■without  a  check.  On  the  side  he  came  out 
was  a  steep  hill,  which  he  climbed  at  his  best 
speed ;  but  they  gained  upon  him  so  at  this 
work,  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  sharp 
nose  again  to  the  slope.  Now  he  managed  to 
make  a  greater  distance  between  the  hounds 
and  himself,  by  running  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion towards  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  When 
he  got  there,  ho  struck  along  the  valley  with 
his  brash  straight  out,  and,  before  the  dogs 
reached  the  end  of  the  slope,  he  was  lost 
to  view  by  this  cunning  run  of  his.  For  about 
twenty  minutes  we  rattled  on  without  any 
check,  and  the  scent  breast-high.  Every 
hoand  was  in  full  cry,  making  the  hills  ring 
again  with  his  hearty  tune.    The  ground  was 
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rather  heavy ;  but  no  etrong  leaping  fatigned 
our  nags.  Hoggerel  Woods  were  now  m 
sight,  to  which  the  rarmint  was  making,  and 
where  there  was  some  earths ;  but  the  stop- 
pers had  been  the  night  before  to  close  them 
np,  so  there  was  no  danger  of  losing  him,  or 
our  having  any  great  trouble  of  getting  him 
out  of  these  thick  coyers. 

"I  and  Striver,  poor  fellow!  —  I'm  sure 
he  took  gin  an*  bitters  before  breakfast  in  his 
younger  days — I  and  Striver  were  riding  neck- 
an'-neck,  when  the  first  stiff  un  was  before  oar 
horses'  heads.  It  was  a  rail,  a  deep  water- 
course, and  another  rail  on  the  opposite  side — 
a  regular  fly  of  twenty  feet.  Striver  and  I 
exchanged  looks  as  we  neared  it.  I  believe, 
and  often  have  told  him  so,  that  he  never 
would  have  switched  that  rasper  if  I'd  not 
been  at  his  side : — as  it  was,  he  went  at  it  very 
nervouRly.  Neither  of  the  horses  swerved  a 
hair's  breadth  as  they  took  their  spring  at  it; 
but,  the  ground  being  much  lower  on  the 
other  side,  botli  of  them  staggered  upon  their 
legs  ae  they  cleared  the  splitting  leap. 
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'  The  hounds  dived  into  the  cover  abont  a 
houdred  yards  before  we  reached  the  edge  of 
it,  and,  all  the  earths  being  stopped,  they  ran 
turn  clean  through  it,  just  as  they  did  with  the 
other  one.  Before  we  reached  the  eud  of  the 
wood  all  were  out ;  and  again  the  sneaking 
nscal  was  in  view,  doing  his  best  to  get  away. 
We  gave  him  a  good  '  tally  ho,'  and  he  seemed 
to  take  the  cheer  tike  a  hero,  for  he  lifted  his 
brush  a  little,  as  much  as  to  say  '  catch  me 
who  cmn.'  We  now  were  going  over  a  grass 
eomitiy  at  a  killing  pace.  Mile  after  mile  we 
scoured,  sometimes  losing  sight  of  the  fox ; 
but  for  the  most  part  mnning  him  in  view — so 
dose  did  the  hounds  press  him. 
"  As  near  as  I  can  guess,  we  crossed  six- 
1  miles  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  Ly- 
Jlet  to  Gosford  Brook,  without  a  breathing 
boment.  Here  we  had  a  couple  of  minutes, 
torn  the  crafty  varmint  having  dipped  himself 
1  the  water ;  but,  having  made  a  wide  cast, 
B  Iwands  soon  hit  off  the  scent,  and  on  we 
1  at  the  same  rate.  Still  there  was 
k  field  up,   although   many  had  been 
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floored  at  the  leap  Striver  and  I  took,  and 
those  had  been  thrown  out  as  well  as  o%  being 
unable,  from  the  speed  we  went,  to  make  up 
the  lost  distance. 

^^  The  hounds  now  began  to  tail.  I  did  all 
that  was  in  my  power  to  get  them  on,  but  it 
was  no  use ;  the  poor  fellows  wanted  as  much 
as  I  did  to  go  ahead  ;  but  the  pace  and  dis- 
tance had  taken  their  strength  away — on  they 
could  not  go. 

"  *  Never  mind  them,  Tom,*  said  the  squire, 
galloping  past  me ;  *  they  must  be  left,  and 
found  afterwards.' 

"  I  was  on  that  tip-top  mare,  the  Maid-o*- 
the-Mill ;  and,  leaving  the  hounds  to  drop  off, 
as  they  did,  one  by  one,  at  almost  every  stride, 
I  took  every  thing  as  Ood  sent  it,  with  but 
five  couple  now  running  before  us.  After 
going  over  a  heavy  woodland  country  for  thirty 
minutes  with  these,  I  turned  my  eyes  round 
to  see  the  state  of  the  field.  The  squire,  of 
course,  held  his  place ;  but  there  were  but  six 
besides  him  in  sight.  We  now  mounted 
Beach  Tree  Hill,  and  were  swinging  up  it  like 
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f  greyhounds,  when  I  heard  the  Tiew- 
Iffrom  the  other  side.  As  I  dipped  over 
,  there  I  saw  a  farmer  hallooing  the 
fox,  tearing  along  at  the  bottom  as  strong  as 
erer.  We  kept  him  in  view  for  three  miles 
acTOSB  Itington  park,  but  did  not  gain  a  yard 
■pan  him.  A  new  sis  feet  fence  was  being 
iB&de  round  the  park,  and  part  of  it  was  up 
*t  the  end  he  was  steering  for.  I  thought 
tbat  he'd  double  when  he  came  to  it ;  but 
there  was  no  tarn  in  him.  He  charged  it 
frnb  as  a  three  year  old,  and  made  for  a 
Anught  course  to  Chalk-pit  Hock.  Tlie  dogs 
wtat  at  it  pretty  much  together ;  four  jumped 
against  ihe  fence  about  haK  way  up,  and  fell 
powerless  to  the  ground.  Three  reached  the 
top,  scratobled  tipon  it  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  over  they  came  backwards  to  join  the 
others,  without  breath  or  strength.  Merry- 
man,  Hopeful,  and  Struggler  flew  across,  but 
were  the  only  three  out  of  the  whole  pack 
able  to  continue  the  chase. 

"  Strirer  was  a  short  distance  before  me, 
and,  to  my  great  Borprise,  I  saw  him  prepare 
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to  have  a  go  at  the  rasper.  His  horse  was 
much  too  tired,  and  so  was  he,  for  such  a  leap ; 
but  I  will  say  there  was  no  flinching  in  either 
of  them.  *  Over,'  cried  Striver,  dashing  his 
persuaders  into  his  horse's  flanks,  and  throw- 
ing out  his  whip-hand  as  they  rose  at  it.  By 
St.  Crispin,  I  never  saw  such  a  fall  in  my 
whole  life.  The  horse  struck  the  edge  of  the 
fence  with  his  fore-legs,  just  below  his  knees, 
and  over  they  pitched  on  the  opposite  side, 
head  foremost.  I  pulled  up,  and  expected 
to  see  a  few  broken  bones ;  but  there  was 
Striver,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head as  if  nothing  had  happened,  standing  by 
the  side  of  his  fallen  horse. 

"  *  Are  you  hurt  ?"  said  I. 

"  *  No,'  replied  he,  *  not  much ;   but  the 
horse  is  done  up.     I  can't  go  any  farther.' 

"  *  What!s  the  matter  ?'  asked  the  squire, 
arriving  at  the  spot. 

^*  ^  Striver's  horse  and  all  the  hounds  but 
three  are  tired  out,'  replied  I. 

"  *  Then  follow  on,  Tom.   I'll  not  have  the 
leash  whipped  off,'  said  the  squire. 
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"  I  turned  the  mare's  head  to  where  the 
feoce  euded,  and,  catting  across  at  her  best 
speed,  I  was  again  close  to  the  crack  three, 
having  the  hunt  all  to  ourselves;  not  one 
tider  being  now  up,  except  myself.  For 
nearly  an  hour  longer  we  kept  the  pace  still 
the  same  ;  but  now  I  began  to  feel  the  mare 
stagger  and  reel  under  me,  and  I  was  certain 
that  another  mile  would  be  all  that  she  could 
do.  I  ha«!  not  seen  the  fox  !>ince  he  jumped 
the  park  fence  till  now,  when  I  saw  him  go 
into  a  thick  osier  bed,  by  the  side  of  a  stream, 
z  quarter  of  a  mile  before  the  hounds.  Merry- 
man  pressed  before  Hopeful  and  Struggler 
bto  the  osiers.  Before  I  arrived  there,  the 
fox  was  through,  with  the  old  leader  not  fifty 
yards  behind  him ;  but  neither  of  the  other 
two  were  in  eight. 

"At  every  stretch  the  mare  took  now,  I 
expected  that  she  would  fall  from  weakness. 
The  spur  was  not  answered,  and,  certain  that 
she  couldn't  last  five  minutes  longer  upon  her 
1^  I  pulled  up  and  dismounted  Upon 
g:obg  into  the  middle  of  the  bed,  I  found 
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both  the  hounds  lying  the  ground,  with  their 
tongues  stretched  out,  and  their  eyes  ready  to 
start  from  their  sockets.  As  I  led  the  mare, 
and  made  the  dogs  crawl  after  me  towards  a 
cottage  in  sight,  I  could  still  hear  the  ciy  of 
old  Merryman,  which  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  I  lost  it  altogether  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"  After  attending  to  the  poor,  worn-out, 
and  punished  animals,  I  procured  a  convey- 
ance on  wheels,  and  a  lame  pony,  to  take  me 
to  the  nearest  post-town,  where  I  got  a  chaise 
and  pair  of  fisist  tits  to  help  me  on  the  road 
home.  Knowing  our  master  would  be  very 
wishful  to  know  what  became  of  us,  I  was 
determined  to  get  home  that  night,  and  go 
the  next  morning  for  the  horse  and  hounds. 
I  had  to  travel  thirty-seven  miles  from  the 
cottage  to  the  hall,  and  it  was  very  late  in 
the  evening  before  I  reached  home.  Upon 
sending  in  word  to  the  squire  that  I  had  re- 
turned, I  was  summoned  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  I  found  him,  as  usual,  comfort 
ably  stretched  in  his  old,  easy  chair,  smoking 
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m  cigar,  and  listeoiag  to  Miss  Kate's  sing- 


*'  *  Well,  Tom,  did  yon  kill  V  inqaired 
the  gqnire,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me. 

"  I  then  told  him  all  that  had  happened. 
He  wag  very  much  pleased  with  old  Merry- 
naa's  continuing  the  hunt ;  and,  after  hearing 
wfast  I  had  to  say,  he  told  me  all  the  hounds 
vere  picked  up  on  the  road  home  but  a  brace, 
aad  ordered  me  to  start  e^rly  in  the  morning, 
with  some  help,  to  get  these  and  the  others. 
"  •  Do  you  thiuk  the  old  hound  would  run 
■noh  &rther  ?'  ^d  he. 

"  *Botb  the  fox  and  hound  were  very  strong, 
BT,  when  I  left  them,"  replied  I. 

"  '  The  noble  old  fellow  !  Get  to  rest  as 
soon  an  you  can,  and  start  by  daybreak  for 
him,  with  the  dog-cart,'  said  the  squire. 

"  It  was  a  clear,  bright  night  when  I  turned 
into  the  bed  which  you  now  occupy  over  the 
komeL  Nothing  could  be  heard  but  the 
deep  breathing  of  the  tired-out  hounds,  that 
were  oroucbed  in  sleep,  and  the  bubbling  of 
tbe  ttraom  through  the  airing  yard.  How- 
c2 
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ever,  I  soon  became  onconscious  of  these 
sounds,  and  fell  as  fast  asleep  as  a  dormouse 
in  December. 

**  I  was  dreaming  of 

MerrymaDy  spurs,  and  leather-breeches. 
Fences  and  falls,  jumps,  rails,  and  ditches, 

when  I  awoke  with  every  dog  howling  at  his 
utmost  stretch.  I  jumped  up,  blessing  the 
cause  of  the  noisy  brutes'  row,  and  was  soon 
among  them,  whip  in  hand  ;  but  there  was  no 
quarrel  or  fight,  and  I  could  see  nothing  amiss. 
All  were  huddled  together  like  a  flock  of 
frightened  sheep,  and  they  kept  crying  just  as 
if  the  cord  was  being  put  upon  'em.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  felt  somewhat  queer  at  this, 
and  my  voice  didn't  seem  so  firm  as  usual, 
when  I  hollowed  out  for  them  to  be  quiet. 
In  a  short  time  I  managed  to  get  peace,  and 
then  I  tried  to  find  out  the  reason  of  all  this 
rumpus.  I  looked  here  and  there  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  began  to  think  that  a  hound  had 
broke  out  in  his  dream,  which  set  the  others 
on;  when,  turning  to  the  airing«ground,  I 
saw,  as  plain  as  I  now  see  you,  old  Merryman 
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standing  in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  with 
his  budhy  tail  fanning  to  and  fro,  and  his 
ileek  ears  thrown  back  upon  his  neck,  as  was 
his  custom  when  pleased.  Not  thinking  of 
the  impossibility  of  his  return,  I  called  the 
old  feUow  to  me,  delighted  and  surprised  at 
iceing  him ;  but  there  he  remained,  waving 
hb  tail  and  looking  at  me.  I  walked  two  or 
three  steps  towards  him,  when  he  glided  awaj 
into  the  mi»it,  gradually  fading  from  my  sight, 
till  he  disappeared  altogether,  just  as  the  first 
Eight  of  morning  broke. 

"  If  not  frightened  at  this  sight,  I  felt  very 
UKomfortable,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  I 
Rttinied  to  ray  room  to  dress  and  prepare  for 
my  joamey  with  a  heavy  heart.  As  soon  as 
the  apparition,  or  whatever  it  wa«,  left,  the 
dogs  recovered  from  their  fright,  and  began 
■trptcbing  their  legs  as  usnaJ  about  the  yard. 
With  a  pair  of  our  best  horses,  I  started  in 
the  dog-cart  to  search  for  the  old  leader,  and 
the  other  two  hounds.  After  inquiring  along 
the  road,  I  found  the  brace  at  a  farm-house, 
iboDt  eighteen  miles  from  home,  foot-sore  and 
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famished.  I  boxed  them  up  in  the  cart,  and 
proceeded,  with  fresh  horses,  to  the  cottage 
where  I  had  left  the  mare  and  the  other  brace 
of  houuds.  I  put  Jack  Tiggle,  that  I  bad 
taken  with  me,  upon  the  mare,  directing  him 
to  walk  her  gently  home,  and  went  on  to  in- 
quire for  Menyman. 

"  After  much  inquiry,  a  man  ploughing  told 
rae  that  he  saw  a  hound  in  full  cry  cross  the 
road  about  where  I  was,  on  his  way  from  his 
work  the  night  before.  Tliis  was  the  first  piece 
of  intelligence  I  had  receiTed  concerning  the 
old  hoond.  As  I  proceeded,  and  was  turning 
down  a  lane  in  the  direction  that  he  took,  ac- 
cording to  the  ploughman's  statement,  I  saw 
a  shepherd  mifolding  his  flock.  I  inquired  of 
him  if  he  had  heard  or  seen  the  hound. 

"'Yes,'  replied  he,  'just  inside  of  that 
brushwood  I  saw  a  dead  hound  and  fox  this 
morning  at  sunrise,  lying  close  to  each  other ; 
and  there  I  left  thetn,' 

"  I  jumped  from  the  cart,  and  ran  as  fast 
as  I  could  to  the  spot.  Six  feet  in  the  thicket 
laid  poor  old  Merryman  and  the  fox,  dead  and 
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sti£  Both  had  nm  tboir  lives  out  at  the 
same  time.  The  gay  old  hound's  teeth  had 
not  touched  the  fox ;  he  had  not  been  mouthed, 
bnt  died,  as  the  hound  did,  with  the  race  alone. 
*'  A  white  frost  had  crisped  the  skins  of  the 
two  matchless  fellows,  and  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  glittered  upon  their  frozen  coats 
as  I  looked  at  them  %vith  a  quivering  lip  and 
t«arfiil  eyes.  For  six  years  he  had  been  the 
bTonritc.  I  was  with  Mm  the  first  time  that 
he  snug  his  song  at  a  cub,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment when  his  cry  rung  he  never  was  at  fault. 
Poor  old  fellow !  There  he  was,  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  dead  ;  never  could  his  note 
again  make  our  hearts  leap,  as  it  used  when 
he  gate  his  signal  for  Reynard  to  unkennel." 
A  pause  ensued  for  some  minutes  after  the. 
whipper-in  had  concluded  the  account  of  old 
Merryman's  last  hunt.  At  length  Will  said  : 
"  There's  nothing  to  be  sorry  for  in  a  houud 
l:^e  him  ending  his  days  in  the  way  he  did." 
"  No,  my  boy,  no.     I  agree  with  you  in 


I  ^t,"  replied  his  f 


9  father. 
It  was  past  twelve,  and  the  old  man  was 
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beginning  to  show  signs  of  somnolency,  when 
the  hint  was  taken  by  Will,  who  rose  from 
his  position  before  the  fire  and  lighted  his 
stable  lamp.  After  peeping  into  the  ale  jng, 
which,  to  his  surprise,  had  been  emptied  at 
intervals  by  his  father,  he  buttoned  up  his 
warm  coat,  and,  shaking  the  old  man's  hand, 
he  wished  him  a  ^^  good  night,''  and  took  his 
leave. 

The  door  had  but  just  been  closed  when  he 
returned,  and,  with  a  look  of  assumed  seri- 
ousness, said : — 

"  What  do  you  say,  father,  as  to  the  ghost 
of  Merryman  that  appeared  to  you  ?" 

"  What  do  I  say !"  repeated  the  old  man. 
"  Why,  that  it  was  his  spirit  come  to  warn 
me  of  his  death,  to  be  sure." 

"  Did  you  never  see  it  again  ?"  inquired  his 
son. 

"  Never,  my  boy,  never,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  do  you  think  became  of  it  ?"  said 
Will. 

"Why,  as  to  that,  I  can't  say  exactly. 
But  I  shouldn't  wonder,  when  I  reflect,"  said 
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the  old  man,  presBing  a  finger  npon  his  brow, 
*«  that  the  q>iiit  of  old  Menyman  may  be  in 
son,  the  pappy  Trimbnsh.'* 


C5 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SQUIBE  AND  HIS  FAMILT. 

"  My  bounds  are  bred  out  of  tbe  Spartan  kind^ 
So  flew*d,  so  sanded ;  and  tbeir  beads  are  bung 
Witb  ears  tbat  sweep  awa j  tbe  mominf^  dew ; 
Grook-knee'd,  and  dew-lapp'd,  like  Tbessalian^buDs ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matcb'd  in  moutb  like  bdls. 
Each  under  eacb.    A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  nerer  boUa'd  to,  nor  cbeer'd  witb  bom." 


ScouRPiELD  Hall  never  looked  more  beao- 
tiful  than  at  sunrise  on  the  fourteenth  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  18—.  The 
grey  mist  rose  slowly  from  the  green  turf, 
and  hung  upon  the  river  in  dense  folds,  as  if 
reluctant  to  part  with  its  more  genial  element* 
The  old  dark  Elizabethan  building  was  just 
tinged  with  the  faint  streaks  of  the  rising  sun, 
and  the  ivy-clad  porch  sparkled  in  the  light, 
as  the  dew- wet  leaves  were  shaken  in  the  pas- 
sing breeze.     The  rooks  wheeled  from  the 
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^■loftj  elms  which  shaded  the  building,  and 

^Bicswed "    their  matin  orisons  with  pmiBe- 

^Hnrthy  ohserrance.     A  robin  perched  upon  a 

^^Mackthora    warbled  his  wild  strain;  and  a 

woodpigeon,  roused  by  the  sound  from  his 

_  doggish  repose  in  a  cedar-tree,  as  old  as  the 

KUUs  in  the  distance,  whir-r-d  from  his  chosen 

^noet,  and  sped  to  his  momiog  meal.    A  large 

Kevrfoandlnnd  dog  walked  leisurely  from  the 

entrance,  as  a  maid  ^^crvant  swung  open  the 

massiTe  iron-studded  hall-door,  and,  stretching 

Ida  shaggy  limbs  upon  the  lawn,  trotted  lei- 

nrely  off,  to  flirt  with  a  lady  pointer  through 

t  r&iU  of  her  keunel. 

The  Manor  House,  as  the  hall  was  more 
terally  called,  was  built  in  the  year  1580, 
f  Sir  John  Seourfield,  who  was  knighted  by 
B  virgin  queen,  for  what  service  to  the  crown 
xjry  doth  not  record.  But  two  auburn 
^lets,  r|aartered  in  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  family,  gave  rise  to  some  county  KCitndal, 
of  the  worthy  kuight  having  fabricated  a 
wig  for  hi.s  royal  mistress  in  her  fading 
hj»,  which  deceived  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ho 
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completely,  that  he  begged  two  ringlets  from 
it  for  a  locket.  This  so  gratified  her  gracious 
majesty,  that  she  dabbed  her  barber  with  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  granted  him  the 
privilege  of  wearing  two  ringlets  rampant 
upon  his  shield." 

From  generation  to  generation,  the  Manor 
House  and  splendid  estate  had  passed  in  a  di- 
rect line  to  the  heir,  without  quibble  or  dis- 
pute. No  mortgage  existed  to  render  the 
possession  of  the  broad  lands  but  a  nominal 
enjoyment  of  them ;  no  fine  old  oaks  came 
crashing  to  the  gromid  to  pay  "  debts  of  ho- 
nour," but  stood,  as  they  had  done  for  centu- 
ries, towering  to  the  clouds,  and  stretching 
forth  their  time-mossed  limbs  over  the  earth 
that  nurtured  them,  like  grateful  children 
protecting  their  mother. 

The  building  stood  upon  elevated  ground^ 
which,  gradually  sloping,  terminated  at  the 
edge  of  a  narrow  but  rapid  stream,  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  halL  A  thick 
grove  upon  the  opposite  side  formed  a  capa- 
cious rookery,  where  those  cunning  omitho- 
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logical  priests  reared  their  progenies  undis- 
tarlied  by  powder  or  bow.  Two  hundred  acres 
of  even  turf,  dotted  with  trees  of  varied  foliage, 
compri?e<l  the  surrounding  park,  in  which  a 
few  aged  horses  and  colts  were  luxuriating. 
"Upon  it9  borders  a  dense  cover  stood,  full  of 
tbirk  underbrush.  This  was  the  pet  one  of 
surly  Juhn  Bumstead,  the  gamekeeper,  and 
was  held  more  sacred  m  his  eetimation  thau 
tbe  village  church. 

The  old  house,  withont  being  magnificent 

from  ornamental  architecture,  was  remarkable 

for  its  venerable  and  solid  appearance.     Of 

the  Gothic  order,  its  thick  walls  were  braced 

with   huge  beams,  and  its  two  wings  were 

iked  with  turrets.     In  the  centre  of  the 

Iding  was  a  large  stone  porch,  over  which 

le   arms    were  rudely  carved,     A   massive 

door,  studded  with  iron  nails,  swung  at 

le  end  of  it,  which  led  to  the  eutrance  hall. 

This  was  so  capacious,  that  the  squire  used  to 

say  he  had  once,  in  his  young  wild  days,  driven 

his  tandem  in,  and  turned  it  round  without 

touching  the  walls. 
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It  was  about  six  o'clock,  when  a  window 
was  thrown  open,  and  a  head  emerged.  A 
snule  spread  graduaUy  over  the  features  as  the 
pleasant  scene  was  regarded,  and  a  voice  ex- 
claimed, as  two  hands  were  brought  suddenly 
together  with  a  loud  crack : — 

^^  Here's  a  delicious  St.  Valentine's  morn- 
ing!" 

*^  The  squire's  up,  by  Jennies !"  said  a  large 
£Eit  red-faced  boy,  immediately  under  the  win- 
dow, stopping  in  the  act  of  digging  up  a  flower- 
root. 

^*  Jack  Tiggle,  what  are  you  doing  there  r 
At  some  mischief,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  voice 
from  the  window. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I — I — I  ain't,  sir," 
replied  Jack  somewhat  confused. 

"  You  young  stoat !  stop  where  you  are^" 
was  the  reply. 

But  the  order  was  unheeded.  Away  ran 
the  boy  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  when  the  head 
was  withdrawn. 

In  a  few  moments  the  squire  issued  from  the 
porch,  with  a  long-thonged  whip  in  his  hand. 
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When  he  perceiTed  the  fagitive  flying  through 
tb«  ghnibbery,  he  smacked  the  whip  loudly, 
an<i  with  a  good-tempered  kugh  said,  "  That 
hoy'a  alwajB  st  some  mischief  or  other." 

The  sqnire's  costume  was  one  that  may 
■till  occttsionally  be  seen  worn  by  "fine  old 
English  gentlemen," — who,  in  their  way, 
are  great  exqnieites.  His  hat,  or  faiB 
"  thatch,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call  it,  was 
rather  low  in  the  crown,  with  a  brim  of  ex- 
teniUTe  dimensions.  A  few  yards  of  snow- 
white  cambric  were  curled  round  his  neck 
with  BcrupulooB  eare.  His  long  waisted  coat, 
with  it8  broad  skirt  and  bright  gilt  buttons, 
had  aa  mach  care  bestowed  upon  it^  '*  cat"  as 
aay  one  of  Beau  Bruuimers.  A  light  bufT 
wustcoat,  rounded  at  the  hips,  descended  far 
ipon  a  pair  of  spotless  buckskin  anti-con- 
tinoations,  and  a  pair  of  highly-polished  top- 
boots  completed  the  attire. 

The  white  hair,  which  peeped  in  rehef  under 
the  bruadhrim,  indicated  that  the  squire  might 
hare  aeeii  the  summers  and  winters  of  more 
than  half  a  century  ;  but  his  dark  blue,  clear 
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eyes,  even  white  teeth,  and  nnwrinkled  conn* 
tenance,  occasioned  an  obseirer  to  qnestioo 
the  accoracy  of  time's  index. 

A  tall,  moscnlar  man,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  prodigious  strength,  was  crossing  the 
park  at  some  distance  off,  followed  by  a 
conple  of  terriers.  He  was  haili^  by  the 
squire,  who  beckoned  him  to  approach. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Peter  V  said  the 
squire. 

"  To  look  at  Striver's  traps,  sir,"  replied 
Peter,  touching  his  hat  respectfully. 

"  Why,  that's  Jack's  work,"  rejoined  his 
master. 

"  I  know  that,  sir — ^it's  his  work,"  added 
Peter,  with  a  self-injured  look ;  "  but  when, 
I  should  like  to  know,  was  he  diskivered  at 
work  !  Facts  is  stubborn  things !  and  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Peter  Bumstead,  that  boy'U 
be—" 

The  report  of  a  gun  cut  short  the  sentence. 

The  terriers  pricked  their  ears  at  the  sound, 
and  stood  with  their  master  looking  in  the 
direction  whence  it  came. 
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'^  Where  did  that  come  from  ?"  asked  the 
squire. 

"  It's  all  right,  I  think,  sir,  but  we'll  go 
and  see,**  replied  Peter,  striding  off  with  his 
dogs. 

With  hands  crossed  behind  his  back,  the 
sqnire  walked  slowlj  towards  his  extensive 
stables,  placed  in  a  large  courtyard  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house.  As  he  was 
proceeding,  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  at- 
tracted his  attention.  A  boy,  mounted  on  a 
small,  rough,  Shetland  pony,  came  galloping 
towards  him.  A  leathern  bag  was  slung  across 
his  shoulders,  which  he  took  off  and  delivered 
to  the  squire. 

"  It's  almost  full  this  morning,  sir,"  said 
the  boy  with  a  knowing  grin.  "  and  iVe  got 
a  heap  for  the  servant  gals  besides." 

The  squire  opened  the  letter-bag,  and,  as 
he  saw  its  contents,  exclaimed, 

"  How  the  young  rogues  will  enjoy  this ! 
Kve  for  Kate,  and  three  for  Agnes." 

As  he  was  shuffling  the  letters  together,  a 
maid-servant  came  tripping  towards  him.    A 
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little  cap  vrss  stuck  upon  one  side  of  her 
head,  the  ribands,  of  course,  left  untied  to 
stream  in  the  wind. 

"  My  young  mistress  wishes  to  know,  sir,** 
said  she,  dropping  a  courtesy,  and  waiting  for 
a  little  breath,  **  if  there's  any  letters  for  her 
or  Miss  Agnes.*' 

^'Take  them  along,  Maiy,  take  them  along/' 
replied  the  squire^  giving  her  the  pueel. 

Off  ran  Mary  with  the  welcome  epistles, 
breathing  of  '*  loves  and  doves."  She  bounded 
up  the  winding  stone  staircase,  three  steps  at 
a  jump,  and  bounced  unceremoniously  into 
Miss  Kate  Scourfield's  dressing-room. 

Before  a  large  cheval  glass  stood  her  young 
mistress,  arranging  the  luxuriant  ringlets 
which  swept  in  careless  order  over  her  ivory 
shoulders.  The  squire's  only  child,  the  heiress 
of  Scourfield  Hall,  was  a  beauty  of  no  com- 
mon description.  Her  high  and  expanded 
forehead  denoted  the  lofty  thoughts  reigning 
there ;  while  the  finely-pencilled  brow,  look- 
ing like  the  faint  touch  of  a  limner's  brush, 
showed  the  quality  of  her  birth.     Her  dark, 
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htiel  eyes  were  so  shrouded  nith  long,  silken 
ImIWs,  that,  unless  sparkling  nith laughter  or 
Hmhing  with  excitement,  tbey  appeared  half 
eloaed  and  sleepy.  Her  figure  was  tall,  and 
•Itbough  scarcely  Beventeen  (oh  !  that  blessed 
age  of  girUsfa  womanhood !)  her  form  was  round 
aod  fall-  Every  action  appeared  so  unstudied 
and  yet  so  elegant,  that  Nature  must  have 
giren  her  the  priceless  charm,  "  grace  at  her 
beatt." 

"  Here  they  are»  miss,"  said  Mary,  offering 
tiic  lettere. 

"  Let  me  Kee  if  Wilmot  has  been  —  yes, 
here  it  is.  Call  Agnes.  Mary,"  said  Kate, 
tearing  open  the  letter. 

Id  le««  than  a  minute  she  was  joined  by 
her  coQKin  Agnes,  an  orphan  of  the  squire's 
only  hrothcr,  who,  after  expending  his  patri- 
mony, died  ahi-oad.  He  left  two  children  to 
the  care  of  the  squire,  one  of  whom,  being  a 
hij^-*(piritcd,  thooglitless  boy,  went  to  India 
in  the  king's  service,  much  against  the  wish 
of  hb  uncle  ;  while  the  other,  under  the  fos- 
tering protection  of  the  squire,  who  loved  her 
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as  his  own,  grew  up  the  very  image  of  her 
cousin  Agnes,  as  we  have  just  described 
her. 

**  Look  here,  Agnes,''  said  Kate,  laughing 
merrily,  "  here  are  three  for  you,  and  five  for 
me.  Wilmott  has  sent  me  one,  and  I  think 
Titley  has  sent  you  the  whole  three,  for  they 
seem  to  be  all  in  the  same  hand-writing." 

"  The  absurdity  !  I  begin  to  hate  the  stu- 
pid namby  pamby,"  replied  Agnes,  tossing 
the  opened  letters  from  her. 

"  Now,  don't  be  so  dreadfully  severe  upon 
poor  Titley,"  rejoined  Kate.  "  He  really 
would  faint  and  require  your  fan,  if  he  heard 
you  talk  thus." 

"  I'd  fan  him  with  a  horsewhip  with  plea- 
sure," said  her  cousin.  "  But  have  you  had 
something  very  sweet  from  Mr.  Ashley,  or 
Wilmott,  as  you  familiarly  call  him  when 
absent." 

"  Oh !  the  essence  of  honied  words.  Lis- 
ten," replied  Kate,  preparing  to  read  the 
contents  of  a  billet-doux. 

«  Come  away,  come  away,  you  young  gos- 
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sips  there,^  hallooed  a  voice  from  under  the 
window  of  the  apartment.  ^^  I  want  my 
breakfast.     Kate — Agnes — come,  I  say." 

Mary  threw  open  the  casement,  and  out 
popped  the  heads  of  the  two  young  ladies. 
Upon  the  lawn  6tood  the  squire,  caressing  the 
Newfoundland  dog. 

"  We*re  coming,  dear  father,"  said  K^te. 

**  How  are  you  this  morning,  uncle  dear  ?" 
inquired  Agnes. 

**  Quite  well,  my  love,  quite  well.  But 
come  and  make  the  tea.  We  throw  off  at 
ten,  and  it's  past  eight  now/'  replied  the 
Bquire. 

Without  stopping  to  peruse  the  letter, 
the  young  ladies  completed  their  respective 
toilettes,  and  hastened  to  the  breakfast  par* 
lour.  This  room  was  the  only  one  in  the 
house  that  the  squire  had  decorated  in  his  own 
•tyle.  Cross-bows,  fowling-pieces,  fishing- 
rods,  whips,  and  nets,  were  suspended  upon 
pegs  in  motley  groups  round  the  apartment. 
Portraits  of  favourite  horses  and  dogs  were 
erowded    upon   the   walls.     Foxes'  heads, 
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mounted  as  sixer  goblets,  and  a  few  neiiig 
enps,  won  bj  some  sneceasfal  hoise,  were 
placed  npon  a  adeboazd.  Altogether,  it  was 
a  complete  spoitonan's  lepoatoir. 

The  squire  was  caning  a  huge  sidoiii  of 
bee^  bj  the  side  of  which  stood  a  foaming 
jog  of  ale,  as  the  girls  entered.  He  was 
clasped  round  the  neck  by  both  at  the  same 
time,  and  submitted  to  a  process  of  l<mg  and 
Tigoroos  salutation,  with  much  apparent  salis- 
foction. 

*'Te  young  lags,"  exclaimed  the  squire, 
"  what  were  those  letters  about,  eh  ?** 

The  two  girls  laughed,  but  returned  no 
answer. 

"  I  know,"  continued  the  squire ;  "  some  of 
Ashley's  and  his  ladylike  friends'  nonsense. 
Theyll  be  here  directly." 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  some  of  the  non- 
sense, father  ?  or  can  you  place  suflScient  con- 
fidence in  my  proverbial  discretion  ?"  said 
Kate,  archly. 

"  Doa't  bother  me  with  the  stuff,"  replied 
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ber  father.  "  I  wonder  that  a  fellow  like 
Wilmott  gbould  deal  in  such  trifles :  a  fine 
chap  like  him.  A.s  to  Mr.  Titley  —  that 
yonnjr  milliner — " 

The  farther  progress  of  the  squire's  speech 
was  8t0]>ped  short  by  Agnes  jumping  up  and 
placiog  her  hand  over  his  lips. 

•'  Sot  another  word,  if  yon  plea.se,  uncle," 
aid  she.     "  I  ain  Mr.  Titley's  champion." 

"  I  am  de«loight-ed  to  hear  such  a  honey- 
dew  declaration,"  said  the  object  of  the  re- 
mark, Powis  Tiilcy,  suddenly  appearing  close 
to  her  elbow. 

'*  Bless  me  !  Mr.  Titley,  bow  you  fright- 
coed  me !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  reddening  with 
ation  at  hift  nntoward  presence. 
"  Why,  how  the  dence  did  you  come  with- 
t  onr  hearing  yoa  t"  oaid  the  squire. 
'My  dear  Mr.  Scourfield,  my  legs  per- 
i  th«  agreeable  office  from  the  enti-ance  ; 
Biy  bor»e  from  Wilmott's  house.  But  the 
troth  is,  yon  Mere  all  so  mirthful,"  continued 
Titley,  •'  that  the  noise  of  my  boote,  which  are 
putienlarly  thin,  was  not  observed.    I  thank 
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Heaven  and  ray  boot-maker  that  this  was  the 
case,  as  I  was  thus  euabled  to  hear — " 

"  A  young  lady  make  a  Tom  Noddy  of 
herself,"  interrupted  the  squire,  looking  at 
Agnes  as  if  anticipating  a  retort  practical. 
But  she  kept  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  floor, 
and  seemed,  by  the  slightly-contracted  brow 
and  quickly  beating  foot,  to  be  somewhat 
irritated. 

"  Now,  don't  Tom  Noddyize  your  niece, 
my  dear  sir,  for  being  so  decidedly  candid, 
and  excessively  agreeable,"  replied  Titley, 
with  a  smirk  of  satisfaction. 

This  speech,  spoken  in  a  drawling,  con- 
ceited tone,  occasioned  an  ill-suppressed  laugh 
from  Kate,  who,  seeing  that  her  cousin  «■»« 
angry  at  Titley's  hearing  her  playful  remark, 
endeavoured  to  conceal  the  delight  generally 
experienced  at  hi8  expence.  But  Agnes 
heard  the  slight  expression  from  her  cousin's 
lips,  and,  raising  her  eyes  from  the  ground, 
and  meeting  those  of  Kate's,  sparkling  with 
glee,  the  two  girls  simultaneously  broke  into 
a  Ungh,  which  discoucertod  Titley'a  self-ap- 
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proved  manner.  He.  seemed  to  entertain  a 
fear  that  he  was  subjected  to  that  awfnl  or- 
deal for  a  man's  vanity,  being  laughed  at,  and 
winced  at  the  mirth  as  it  continued  to  increase 
for  some  seconds. 

At  length  silence  was  restored,  and  the 
squire  said,  **  Where's  Ashley  ?" 

**  He's  at  the  door  examining  a  horse 
brought  for  your  approval,  I  believe,"  replied 
Titley. 

''  Oh !  that  horse  has  come,  has  he  ?  Well, 
111  go  and  see  him  now,  for  we've  not  too 
much  time  to  lose,"  said  the  squire,  glancing 
at  an  old-feshioned  time-piece  over  the  fire- 
place. 

"Will  you  give  your  opinion,  Titley r" 
added  he. 

"  No,  I  thank  you.  My  opinion  about  a 
horse  is  dubious  in  value.  I'll  stay  where  I 
am  until  you  are  ready,"  replied  Titley. 

The  squire  proceeded  to  the  porch,  where 
a  fine-looking  horse  stood,  held  by  one  of  those 
slang-tongued  eccentric-dressing  bipeds,  who 
are  known  as  *^  dealers."  The  animal  was  being 

VOL.  I.  D 
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carefully  examined  by  the  squire's  intimate 
friend  and  chief  companion,  Wilmott  Ashley, 
whose  estate  joined  the  Scourfield  property. 

Wilmott  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
squire,  who  regarded  him  with  an  affection 
approaching  to  that  a  fether  entertains  to- 
wards a  son.  With  a  generous,  frank,  and 
high-minded  disposition,  he  possessed  a  tall, 
elegant,  and  athletic  frame,  just  moulded  into 
the  strength  of  manhood.  His  features  were 
beautifully  chiselled,  perhaps  too  much  so  for 
a  man ;  but  their  expression  was  at  once  so 
dignified  and  so  benevolent,  that  the  delicacy 
of  them  was  not  observed  while  looking  on  the 
clear  blue  flashing  eye,  and  the  proud,  but 
smiling  lip.  Long,  thick,  chestnut  curls  hung 
negligently  over  a  lofty  forehead,  and  alto- 
gether the  most  careless  observer  of  manly 
beauty  could  not  but  admire  the  appearance 
of  Wilmott  Ashley. 

"  Well,  my  boy !  what  do  you  think  of 
him?"  said  the  squire  to  Wilmott,  as  he 
dropped  a  fore-foot  after  inspecting  it. 

*'  What  does  he  think  of  him  ?"  repeated 
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the  horse-dealer,  a  small,  long-waisted,  bandy- 
^^9^  individual,  dressed  in  a  cutaway  green 
eoat,  corduroy  knees,  and  antiquated  top-boots, 
with  broad  pieces  of  white  tape  passed  across 
his  knees,  to  keep  them  in  place.  "  What 
does  he  think  of  him.  Squire  Scourfield !  why 
what  erery  genlm'n  must  think  that  knows 
any  thing  about  a  'oss.  There  ain't  his  match, 
his  equal,  or  his  sooperior,**  said  he,  with  the 
prerailing  modesty  of  his  craft. 

"What  can  he  do?^  said  Wihnott,  after 
exchanging  salutations  with  the  squire,  and 
whispering  to  him  that  the  horse  promised 
welL 

"  Do  r  repeated  the  dealer,  with  emphasis, 
lad  patting  his  tumed-up  hat  on  one  side, 
"  why,  to  be  short  and  sweet,  genl'men,  he 
can  do  this  —  he  can  walk  a  little,  trot  a 
few,  and,  as  for  jumping — d — ^n  my  eyes— ** 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  riding  him 
to-day  r  said  Wihnott. 

"  None,  whatsomderer,  sir.  He's  as  sound 
as  a  roach,  fine  as  a  lark,  and  dewoid  of  flaw 
or  blemish.  A  regular  pip  of  the  ri^t  fruit," 

D2 
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replied  the  horse-dealer,  giving  the  object  of 
his  admiration  a  loud  smack  upon  the  neck. 

*^  Take  him  to  the  stables,  then,  and  have 
him  saddled,"  said  the  squire,  "  for  here  come 
the  hounds,  I  see." 

The  horse  was  led  away  by  his  owner,  and 
the  squire  told  Wilmott  to  go  into  the  break- 
fast-room, where  he  would  find  the  girls  and 
his  friend,  while  he  went  to  change  his  blue 
for  the  scarlet  coat. 

Under  four  large  oaks  growing  close  toge- 
ther in  the  centre  of  the  park,  the  appointed 
place  for  "  the  meet,"  were  several  mounted 
horsemen  in  the  gay  dress  of  the  chase.  Others 
were  walking  their  horses  leisurely  towards 
the  spot  from  various  directions.  A  few  horses 
were  being  led  by  servants,  and  some  peasants 
were  hurrying  thither  with  their  best  haste. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  hounds,  led  by  Wil- 
liam, and  followed  by  his  father,  passed  close 
to  the  window  of  the  breakfast-parlour.  In 
an  instant  the  sash  was  thrown  up,  and  Wil- 
liam, and  the  young  ladies'  especial  favourite, 
his  father,  doffed  their  caps  respectfully,  as 
their  young  mistresses  made  their  appearance* 
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"  How  beautiful  your  hounds  look,  Mr. 
Bolton,"  said  Kate  to  the  old  whipper-in, 
knowing  the  most  ready  way  to  please  him. 

"  Thank  je  kindly,  miss,"  replied  Tom, 
"  they're  all  in  tidy  condition." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  leader,  now  ?" 
asked  Agnes. 

A  glow  spread  over  Tom's  features,  as  if  his 
heart  was  shining  through  them.  He  tightened 
his  curb-rein,  drew  his  heels  towards  his  horse's 
flanks,  and  performed  a  very  showy  curvet,  as 
he  bawled,  "  Trimbush  !  I  say,  Trimbush  !" 

A  Urge  hound  came  bounding  along  from 
the  pack,  which  continued  to  proceed  with 
the  huntfiman,  and  leaped  to  the  pummel  of 
the  saddle.  His  ears  were  long  and  pendu- 
lous, his  chest  deep,  back  broad,  neck  thin,  his 
shoulders  well  thrown  back,  and  a  long  bushy 
taU  he  carried  like  a  soldier's  plume.  His 
colour  was  snowy  white,  patched  with  black 
in  different  parts  of  his  body. 

"  This  is  him,  ma'am ;  the  youngest  but  a 
leash  in  the  whole  of  'em,"  said  Tom,  pul- 
Kng  one  of  the  hound's  long  ears  affectionately 
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as  he  rested  his  round  feet  upon  his  doe-skins. 
'*  He's  a  son  of  poor  old  Merryman,'*  con- 
tinned  he,  ^^  and  so  mnch  like  the  fiither  in 
all  respects,  that  I  Ve  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind 
but  — " 

Mr.  Bolton  smiled,  lugged  the  fitvonrite's 
ear  rather  too  violently,  which  caused  him  to 
squeal,  and  hesitated  to  conclude  the  sentence. 
But,  what  ?''  asked  Kate. 
You'd  only  laugh  at  me,  ladies;  so  I'd 
rather  not,"  replied  Tom,  touching  the  peak 
of  his  velvet  cap,  bending  slightly  forward  in 
his  stirrups,  and  cantering  off  with  Trimbush. 

'*  I  wonder  what  he  meant !"  said  Kate. 

**  Oh  I  one  of  his  queer  notions,  I  suppose,*' 
replied  Wilmott.  "  He's  a  strange  old  fellow, 
but  one  of  the  best  in  the  world." 

"  Do  you  join  the  hunt  to-day  ?"  inquired 
Agnes  of  Titley,  who  was  caught  in  the  act 
of  examining  his  teeth  in  a  pocket  looking<i> 
glass. 

Mr.  Titley  blushed,  and  stammered : — 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I'm  going  to 
be  a  proselyte  to  the  fair  goddess  Diana.  That 
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is,  I  am  about  to  see  what  is  termed  by  Wil- 
mott  the  throw  off;  but  I've  no  idea  of  leap- 
ing. Oh !  dear  no !  The  thing  appears  dan- 
gerous." 

"  Then  you  have  no  intention  of  following," 
said  Agnes. 

"  None  in  the  least,  I  assure  you.  With 
your  permission  I  shall  return,  and  try  a  duet 
with  you,"  replied  he. 

"  As  you  please,"  rejoined  Agnes. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  squire,  entering  the 
room,  booted,  spurred,  capped,  and  bound  in 
a  scarlet  coat,  which,  from  its  purple  skirts, 
appeared  to  have  seen  some  active  service — 
"  AU*s  ready.  Come,  Wilmott,  Titley,  let 's 
be  off" 

The  gentlemen  mounted  their  ardent  horses, 
snd  proceeded  towards  the  gathered  crowd 
onder  the  oak-trees  in  the  park. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FOX  CHASE. 

**  Such  a  Doise  arose 

As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest. 

As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes." 

Powis  TiTLEY  had  been  a  schoolfellow  of 
Wilmott  Ashley  at  Eton.  From  boyhood  a 
friendship  had  commenced,  which  lasted  with 
unabated  firmness  to  the  period  of  his  intro- 
duction to  my  readers.  Although  affected, 
and  possessing  a  decided  appearance  of  effemi- 
nacy, Titley  had  indubitable  courage,  a  sen- 
sitive nature,  and  an  excellent  disposition. 
His  assumed  manner  often  occasioned  Ashley 
to  lecture  him  upon  the  absurdity  of  it ;  but, 
finding  no  improvement,  he  quitted  the  task 
of  admonishing,  and  overlooked  his  foibles  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  sterling  merits. 
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After  keeping  their  tenna  together  at  Ox- 
ford, Wilmott,  Trho  had  been  left  an  orphan 
from  infancy,  took  poetseseion  of  his  paternal 
propertv,  Woodland  Bookeiy,  a  substantial, 
sqaare  building,  with  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  joining  the  squire's  estate.  Titley,  after 
purchasing  a  conunission  in  the  armv,  and 
being  pnt  upon  half-pay,  went  a  tour  upon 
the  continent,  and  returned,  by  the  nrgent 
(oltcitation  of  his  irieud,  to  join  him  "  at  the 
old  honsc  at  home."  He  had  been  three 
weeks  only  at  Woodland  Rookery,  when  he 
wan  penmaded  by  Wilmott  to  abandon  his 
Hiial  morning  diversion  of  striking  a  guitar, 
to  mount  his  elegant,  slight-limbed  galloway, 
ind  join  the  Scourfield  hunt ;  but  by  special 
i^reement  only  to  see  the  "  throw  off;"  not 
to  follow  the  noisy  pack. 

With  the  squire,  Titley  was  any  thing  but 
%  fcvourite.  He  was  regarded  by  him  merely 
I  the  light  of  a  contemptible  creature,  un- 
iDrtliT  of  the  form  he  bore,  and  a  disgi'aoe  to 
I  »cx,  from  his  apparent  want  of  all  manly 
lergT.  It  was  a  constant  subject  of  wonder 
dS 
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with  the  squire,  how  his  paragon  of  a  friend, 
Ashley,  could  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
"  such  a  Miss  Nancy,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call 
Titley. 

But  with  the  ladies,  Titley  held  a  more 
favoured  position.  He  could  sing  a  beautifrd 
song,  relate  amusing  anecdotes,  write  gallant 
verses,  draw  tolerably  well;  and  his  good 
humour  displayed  upon  all  occasions,  even 
when  the  joke  was  against  him,  made  him  a 
desirable  companion  for  them.  With  Agnes, 
he  was  imperceptibly  approaching  to  an  espe- 
cial favourite,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  she 
listened  to  Wilmott's  frequently  reiterated 
statement  that  "  Titley  was  as  noble  a  fellow 
as  ever  lived,  as  in  time  they  would  discover.** 
This,  however,  had  little  weight  with  the 
squire. 

"  Hark  in,  hark  in,"  shouted  William,  as 
the  hounds  arrived  at  a  promising,  thick-set 
cover,  at  the  bottom  of  a  slope,  on  the  verge 
of  the  park. 

"  Dear  me !"  exclaimed  Titley,  "  what  very 
hensum  enimels,  to  be  sure !" 
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*^  Now  then,  sir,  foxes  hare  listeners, 
edlect,**  said  the  old  whipper-in  in  a  repro- 
Ting  voice. 

''  Have  they  reaDy !"  said  Titley.  "  I  had 
no  idea  of  that  foM^t  in  natural  histoiy ;  b«t 
still—" 

^^  I  wish  jfou  wonld  be  still,  rir,**  replied 
Tom,  angrily.  ^'  How  the  devfl  can  a  war- 
mint  break,  with  yonr  clapper  going  like  a 
sheep's  tinckler  r 

Mr.  Bolton  was  regarded  with  a  hxk  of 
profound  astonishment,  through  the  need 
ejreglass  suspended  round  the  neck  of  Powis 
^tley .  The  gaze  commenced  at  TcHn't  bright 
^Hirs,  and  was  gradually  lifted  to  the  tops  of 
his  boots;  then  to  his  doe-skin  inexpresnUei ; 
slowly  proceeding,  it  reached  the  ddrta  of 
his  coat,  then  to  a  silver  button,  upos  wkieh 
I  fox's  head,  brush,  and  pads,  were  mouataL 
One  by  one  was  examined  minutely,  mmtil  a 
gold  pin,  in  the  shape  of  a  stag  at  hay,  was 
risible  in  the  neatly-tied,  snowy  neckerchief. 
Up  the  look  was  carried  untQ  it  reached  the 
centre  of  the  peak  of  the  black  vdvei 
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which  shaded  the  brows  of  Tom  Bolton  ;  when 
PowisTitley  mentally  inquired,  "What  did  I 
accomplish  to  excite  this  horrid  Goth  ?" 

The  query  was  scarcely  concluded,  when  a 
full,  deep  tone  mng  through  tlie  wood. 

"Hark  to  Trimbush,  hark  to  Trimbush!" 
shouted  Tom.  "  Yoik'a  £o  him.  Musical, 
Benedict,  Claronet." 

In  an  instant  the  cries  of  the  other  bounds 
Joined  the  leader's,  making  wood,  bill,  and 
dale,  ring  again  with  their  hearty  chorus. 

The  riders  had  now  to  tighten  the  reins 
upon  their  excited  horses.  High  into  the 
air  some  bounded  with  delight ;  otbera  ca- 
pered, kicked,  pawed  the  earth,  champed  their 
bits,  and  neighed  with  anxiety  for  the  start, 
A  few  experienced  old  hunters,  among  -which 
was  the  squire's,  stood  motionless  with  pricked 
ears,  as  if  carved  from  granite. 

The  horse  that  Wilmott  was  on  reared  so 
perpendicularly  upon  his  haunches  at  the  first 
cry,  that  he  almost  fell  backwards  with  his 
rider.  Deep  into  his  flanks  the  rowels  were 
sent,  and  a  heavily-loaded  whip  came  with 
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such  correcting  force  between  his  deek,  qoill- 
iipped  ears,  that  no  secondary  symptoms  of 
reyolt  were  exhibited. 

"  I  really  think  I  should  have  been  off  if 
placed  in  so  uncomfortable  a  posture,**  said 
Titley,  arriving  in  a  short  canter  to  the  side 
of  his  friend. 

Ashley  smiled,  and  observed,  '^  Well,  and 
what  if  you  had  ?" 

"  One  would  have  looked  so  very  awk- 
ward, you  know,  spreading  upon  the  ground, 
all  legs  and  wings,"  replied  Titley.  "  By  the 
bye,  what  am  I  to  do  should  I  perceive  this 
fox,  Wilmott  ?"  inquired  he. 

'^  Hush  !  don*t  speak  so  loud ;  youll  have 
old  Bolton  at  your  heels.  Say  not  a  word — 
111  tell  you  all  about  that  to-morrow,"  replied 
Wilmott,  moving  his  horse  gently  away. 

But  Titley  was  determined  not  to  remain 
without  the  information  he  required.  Seeing 
the  squire  a  few  yards  off,  behind  the  trunk 
of  a  large  elm,  he  approached  him,  and  asked, 
in  a  suppressed  tone,  '^  How  he  should  recog- 
nize the  enimel,  and  what  he  should  do  in 
case  he  saw  him  run  away  ?" 
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**  Never  seen  a  fox,  eh  ?"  said  the  sqnire. 

"  A  stuffed  one  in  a  glass-case  only,"  re- 
plied Titley ;  "  and  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  the  specimen  was  imperfect,  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  mouse  having  nibbled  part 
of  its  tail  off." 

"  Humph  !"  grumbled  the  squire.  "  Well, 
by  his  brush  you'll  know  him." 

"  Brush !"  repeated  Titley,  "  pray,  my  dear 
squire,  what  is  a  brush  ?" 

"  What  you  call  a  tail,  long  and  bushy, 
and  not  unlike  your  well-trimmed  whiskers  in 
colour,"  replied  the  squire. 

"  Indeed  ! "  rejoined  Titley,  musingly. 
**  What  shall  I  say  or  do  if  I  see  him  ?"  in- 
quired he. 

"  If  in  cover,  not  a  word—  remain  quiet.  If 
running  away,  as  you  term  it,  halloo,  *  Tally- 
ho  !'  as  loud  as  you  can,"  replied  the  squire, 
leaving  Titley  to  ponder  upon  his  instructions. 

Every  hound  now  pressed  hard  to  sly  rey- 
nard,  who  evinced  much  reluctance  to  have 
a  run.  He  dodged  his  relentless  pursuers 
here  and  there,  until  it  was  certain  that  he 
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must  either  break  away  or  be  chopped  — 
Idiled  opon  his  own  hearth,  without  a  struggle 
for  his  life.  At  length  the  earnest  wishes  of 
the  sarroonding  sportsmen  were  gratified,  al- 
thoQgh  the  sounds  occasioned  some  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Tilly-hoo  !  tilly-hoo  !  Tilly-ho-oo-oo  !" 
came  in  a  clear,  thin  voice,  from  some  novice, 
vhh  the  view  holloa. 

"  Por'ard !  for'ard !"  shouted  William,  as 
he  swept  towards  the  spot  from  whence  the 
welcome  sounds  proceeded,  with  a  few  of  the 
crack-hounds. 

"  Hark  forard !  hark  for'ard !"  hallooed 
Tom.  "  For'ard,  Trimbnsh !  for'ard  !"  said 
he  to  liis  favourite,  who  shewed  extraordinary 
nmptotn^  of  diM)beying  the  order. 

When  the  old  whipper-in  arrived  at  the 
place  where  the  halloo  came  from,  he  was 
ittrprued  at  seeing  Titley,  with  his  glass  to 
h]»  eye,  chanting  Tilly-hoo !  in  a  most  per* 
pevering  style.  Au  assertion  that  "  A  post 
mmctimes  points  out  the  right  rood,"  escaped 
the  lips  of  Tom  Bolton,  as  he  perceived  the 
BooTce  of  intelligence. 
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"  He'll  go  for  Blackwood,"  said  one. 

"  Ten  to  one,  he  goes  for  Eington  pits," 
shouted  another. 

"  The  wind's  wrong,"  replied  a  third.  "  He's 
for  Wordsley  covers." 

"  Now  for  a  rattling  burst,  and  no  checks," 
said  Wilmott,  flushed  with  excitement. 

"  Put  him  to  it,  my  boy,"  said  the  squire, 
arranging  himself  comfortably  in  the  saddle 
for  the  start. 

The  willing  hounds  galloped  to  and  fro, 
snuffing  the  ground  with  distended  nostrils ; 
but  no  joyful  cry  escaped  them.  William 
stood  in  his  stirrups,  and,  stooping  forward, 
cap  in  hand,  cheered  the  astonished  hounds 
to  pick  up  the  scent. 

"  Trimbush !  Trimbush  !"  said  Tom,  in  a 
reproachful  tone.  The  hound  stood  still 
from  his  task,  and,  looking  at  the  old  whipper- 
in  with  ears  thrown  back,  wagged  his  bushy 
tail. 

"  No  fox  has  been  here,  I'll  swear,"  ejacu- 
lated Tom. 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  impeach  my  veracity," 
said  Titley. 
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"  Ugh  r'  replied  Tom,  signifjing  his  con- 
tempt. 

"  Where  did  he    break  from  ?"  inquired 


^! 


From  miderthat  fir-tree,  opposite  to  yon, 
the  creature  jumped  out,"  replied  Titley. 

"  Point  out  the  exact  spot,"  said  the  sqnire. 

"  Why,  bless  my  destiny  !  there  tlie  thing 
9$  now  !"  replied  Titley. 

"Wliere?where?  where?"  everybody  cried. 

"  There,"  replied  he,  pointing  to  the  top- 
most branch  of  a  lofty  elm  close  at  hand. 

TTie  bewildered  sportsmen  looked  in  the 
direction.  With  his  bushy  tail  curled  over 
his  bock  sat  a  squirrel,  peering  at  the  scene 
idov  with  evident  satisfaction  that  he  was 
^ve  all  danger. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  Titley  ;  "  I  knew  him 
by  biii  tail." 

Roars  of  laughter  pealed  from  the  majority 
■1  tbifl  discovery.  Wilmott  could  scarcely 
keep  binuwlf  in  the  saddle,  and  was  literally 
convulsed  with  mirth  at  his  friend,  who  soon 
fovod  that  he  had  made  the  woful  blunder 
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of  taking  a  squirrel  for  a  fox.  The  squire 
looked  at  Titley  with  inexpressible  contempt. 
His  eyes  appeared  ready  to  start  from  their 
sockets.  His  lips  were  separated,  and  his 
visage,  always  tolerably  flashed,  was  a  bright 
scarlet  from  inward  laughter. 

But  there  were  a  few  who  considered  the 
mistake  any  thing  but  a  subject  for  mirth. 
Among  the  leading  malecontents  was  the  old 
whipper-in.  He  gazed  with  lowering  brow, 
which  continued  to  blacken,  first  at  the  squir- 
rel, then  at  Titley.  From  his  features,  which 
bore  an  expression  of  superlative  coolness,  the 
angry  look  again  rested  upon  the  squirrel. 
For  a  few  seconds  Tom  Bolton  thus  continued 
his  minute  examination :  at  length  he  ex- 
claimed, "  May  I  be  d — d !  (God  forgive  me !) 
if  there's  a  fool  in  this  world  to  match  you  r 

"  Duck  him  in  a  horse-pond,"  was  an  audi- 
ble suggestion  from  his  son. 

'^  I  wonder  how  his  manmia  came  to  trust 
him  out  alone,"  grinned  a  round,  &t-faced 
yeoman  mounted  upon  a  sorrel. 

^^  Send  for  his  nurse,"  said  an  enraged  indi- 
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liinkL,  fipiiniiig  his  own  hone,  in  the  heat  of 
his  imagination,  fancying  that  he  was  en- 
joying a  few  kicks  at  poor  Htley. 

^*  Lay  on  a  poodle,  and  mn  him  to  a  hdy's 
lap,*^  was  another  suggestion. 

'^  With  the  utmost  pleasure,"  replied  lltky. 
^There's  not  a  place  in  the  wide  woild  that 
I  would  sooner  fly  to.     But,  gentlemen — ** 

"  No,  no,  no ;  we  won't  hear  ye  V*  inter- 
rqited  somebody,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
oeeasioned  the  opposition  ciy  of  ^^  Hear  him  ! 
hearhimr 

**  No,  no,  no." 

^  Tea,  yes,  yes ;  hear  him,  hear  him !  Off, 
off — hear  him! 

-No!  orderr 

Hie  squire  beckoned  at  last  for  silence.  In 
a  short  time  the  shouts  ceased,  the  uproar- 
ious peals  of  laughter  were  hushed,  and,  as 
the  reporters  say  of  **  the  house,"  order  was 
restored* 

After  two  or  three  ineffectual  efforts  to 
ipeak,  the  squire  said,  *'  Now,  Titley,  what 
hate  yov  to  say  ?" 
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Titley  extracted  from  his  pocket  a  white 
cambric  handkerchief,  and,  after  wiping  his 
lips,  thus  commenced. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  candidlyadmit  havingcaused 
much  confusion,  by  mistaking  that  little  eni- 
rael  perched  up  there  for  a  fox — but — " 

Another  edition  of  langhter  interrupted 
further  progress  for  some  minutes. 

"  Go  on,  Titley,"  said  Wilmott. 

"  Before  apologising  for  the  effects  of  the 
error,  which  lam  most  ready  to  do,"  continued 
he,  "  I  will  state  how  I  was  led  into  it.  Being 
ignorant — " 

"As  a  jackass,"  chimed  in  Tom. 

"  Being  unfortunately  ignorant,"  repeated 
Titley,  without  noticing  the  flattering  addi- 
tion,  "of  the  appearance  of  a  fox,  I  inquired 
how  he  was  to  be  identified.  I  was  informed, 
by  his  long,  bushy  tail." 

"  As  if  a  fox  had  a  tail !"  observed  the  old 
whipper-in,  with  a  sneer  of  the  most  profooad 
indignation. 

"  By  that  observation,  I  suppose,  the  eni- 
mel  does  not  possess  a  tail.     Obviously,  then, 
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not  ID  fault.      I    inquired  of  Squire 
Scourfield.  and  he  said — " 

'  "What  did  I  say  ?"  asked   the  squire, 

iekljr. 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  must  admit  having  re- 
plied that  I  should  know  him  by  his  brush, 
which,  upon  further  inquiry,  appeared  synony- 
mous with  tail." 

'*  Poppies  and  monkeys  have  tails,"  sug- 
gested Mr,  Bolton,  as  a  personal  reference. 

"  I'm  aware  of  that  fact,"  replied  Titley ; 
"  and  I  now  learn  that  it  is  an  error  in  sporting 
phraseology  to  apply  the  word  '  tail'  to  a  fox. 
Bat,  gentlemen,  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
Mjoire's  information  described  the  fox's  tail, 
©r,  more  properly  speaking,  his  brush,  as  being 
long  and  bushy,  and  resembling  my  whiskers  in 
oolonr —  I  say,  gentlemen,  I  am  certain  you 
will  be  ready  to  admit,  opon  reference  to  the 
little  enimel's  bushy  tail,  that  the  error  arose 
nmplj  from  the  nnfortnnate  resemblance  exist- 
ing in  colour  between  the  pigmy  creature's  ter- 
minos,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  truly  prominent 
ftttpre,  and  the  whii^kers  which  I  have  the 
plessnre  of  sabmitting  to  your  inspection." 
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"  BniTO !   hear,  hear,"  were  now  yeiy  g^ 
neral  cries. 

^'  For  the  unintentional  wrong  committed, 
I  beg  to  offer  you  my  regret :  at  the  same  time, 
I  must  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  whok 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  af- 
fair ;  and,  in  the  full  assurance  that  my  case 
rests  in  the  hands  of  liberal-minded,  intelli- 
gent, free-bom  Britons,  I  anticipate  that  lenity 
which  is  ever  tempered  with  their  decisions- 
*  mercy,  seasoned  with  justice.' " 

Vociferous  hurrahs  followed  Titley's  sue 
cessfdl  oration.  Some  declared  that  "he 
could  speak  better  than  the  parson,*'  and  all 
forgave  him  the  direful  offence ;  even  the  old 
whipper-in  bore  no  shade  of  animosity ;  "  for,** 
as  he  truly  observed,  ''  the  best  of  us  are 
liable  to  err.  Many  a  rascal  has  passed  for 
an  honest  man.  Why  shouldn't  a  squirrel 
be  taken  for  a  fox  !" 

During  the  whole  of  this  brief  scene,  of 
which  the  astonished  hounds  could  evidently 
make  neither  head  nor  tail,  William  Bolton 
remained  a  quiet  but  somewhat  uneasy  spec- 
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Uior.  At  length,  when  the  confnsion  sub- 
"ideii.  he  cried,  "Try  back,  Trimhiish !  try 
*>sci£.  Commodore,  Chastity,  Wanton !"  and 
»»^y  went  the  hounds  to  hit  oif  the  scent 
ajrwn,  if  sly  reynard  had  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  incident  to  escape  from  his  pnrsnere  by 
one  of  his  nmnerous  stratagems. 

In  less  tlian  a  minute,  a  hearty  cry  pealed 
throoyh  the  thick  cover  again. 

"  Hark  to  Reveller!"  shouted  the  huntsman. 
"  Hark  to  Reveller !  for'ard  !  for'ard  !" 

"  Tally-ho  !  tally-ho !  tally-ho !"  rung  from 
the  lips  of  the  old  whipper-in,  as  he  espied 
ike  fox  break  away  from  a  comer  of  the  cover ; 
aid  erery  hound  answered  the  halloo  by 
bantiag  from  the  wood.  The  old  whipper-in 
bftedhis  cap  from  his  head,  and,  squaring  bis 
bidle  arm,  made  the  view  halloo  heard  by 
loy  a  distant  ear. 

*  Hold  hard !    Let  them  get  at  it,"  said 
B  squire  to  the  eager  sportsmen. 

Q  the  ardent  horses  fretted,  pulled,  and 
i  ready  to  jump  from  their  glossy  skins, 
b  m  few  momcats  the  sqnire  gave  his  usual 
"Harkawaj!  harkaway!"  cried  he. 
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The  reins  were  Blackened,  the  riders  bent 
forward  in  their  saddles,  and  away  went  the 
merry  crowd :  one  for  life,  the  many  for  sport. 

"Be  quiet,"  obserred  Titley  to  his  gal- 
loway, as  it  capered  and  tried  to  follow. 
"  Be  quiet,  I  repeat." 

But  the  party  addressed  appeared  in  no 
mood  to  obey  the  mandate. 

"  Good  heayens !  I  shall  be  off  to  a  moral 
certainty,"  said  Mr.  Powis  Titley,  as  his  horse 
continued  to  caper,  kick,  and  pull,  but  with  in- 
creased vigour,  "  I  certainly  shall.  How 
excessively  disagreeable !" 

The  lively  little  horse  had  caught  some  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  sport.  He  bent  his 
arched  neck  to  his  chest,  as  the  reins  were 
pulled  to  restrain  his  impetuous  desire  to  join 
in  the  fun,  and  the  white  foam  flew  from  his 
champed  bit,  as,  bending  his  haunches,  he 
reared  high  into  the  air.  Titley  clutched  the 
pummel  with  one  hand,  the  mane  with  the  other; 
and  the  delighted  animal,  finding  himself  free 
from  the  cramping  rein,  flew  vnth  the  speed 
of  light  after  the  gallant  pack.     Without  a 
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bat,  whicli  rolled  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
his  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  the  hap- 
keg  exquisite  commenced  his  nnmlUng  race. 

On  went  the  galloway,  and  made,  in  a  direct 
line,  towards  a  stone  wall  of  at  least  sis  feet 
in  height. 

"  Good  heayens !"  mentdlly  exclaimed  Titley, 
IS  he  viewed  the  impediment,  "  good  heavens ! 
he  surely  doesn't  mean  to  leap !" 

Wilb  outstretched  neck  and  pricked  ears, 
the  pony  ncared  the  wall.  Within  a  few 
TutU  of  the  important  spot,  the  despairing 
litley  closed  his  ejesj  the  next  minute  he 
fooud  himxelf  under  water  ! 

IThen  the  horse  was  close  to  the  wall,  he 
jodiciuosly  altered  his  mind  with  regar*!  to 
tb«  intended  jump,  and,  brining  himself  in  a 
moment  upon  his  hocks,  Titley  was  sent  clear 
Am  his  head  and  the  wall,  into  a  duck<pond 
m  the  opposite  side. 

"  Quack,  qaack,  quack,"  screamed  the  af« 
ftigbted  poultry,  hurrying  to  shore. 

The  water  bubbled,  foamed,  and  hissed,  as 
Titley  rose  to  the  surface. 
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''  How  prodigiously  disagreeable  r  goigled 
from  his  lips,  as  he  scrambled  from  the  pool 
and  safely  landed,  excepting  only  the  damage 
done  to  his  temporary  appearance.  Dripping 
from  head  to  foot,  with  black  mud  spread 
over  his  features,  and  kneaded  into  his  profuse 
ringlets,  he  looked  piteously  for  an  explan- 
ation of  the  cause  of  his  predicament.  In 
the  perspective  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  few 
scarlet  coats,  and  a  horse  without  an  occu- 
pant of  the  saddle, 

^^  Ah  !  I  perfectly  comprehend  it,"  said  he. 
"  No  one  saw  me  ;  that's  very  agreeable." 

In  a  few  moments  more  not  a  horseman 
was  in  sight ;  not  a  sound  to  be  heard ;  all 
had  gone  far  away ;  and,  with  the  comfortd>le 
consolation  that  no  one  had  witnessed  the 
ludicrous  mishap,  Mr.  Fowis  Titley  turned 
upon  his  heel,  and  wended  his  dripping  way 
towards  Woodland  Rookery. 
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CHAPTEH  IV. 

THE  VnXAGE  LAWYER. 

Honesty's  a  fool. 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  lesidences,  if  not 
the  best,  in  eyeiy  Tillage,  is  inTariably  in  the 
poiBession  of  the  doctor  or  the  attomey.  Such 
WIS  the  case  in  the  village  of  Estead,  conti- 
gioos  to  Sconrfield  Hall. 

Lounging  in  an  easy  chair  sat  Francis  Fid- 
d^ee,  gentleman,  an  attomey  in  the  courts  iji 
eommon  law,  and  a  solicitor  in  the  high  court 
of  chancery.  A  piece  of  red  tape  was  in  the 
ictof  being  twisted  round  his  fingers  for  want 
of  more  profitable  employment,  and  a  deep 
ihade  of  Texaticm  clouded  his  low,  contracted 
blow. 

So  one,  with  the  least  spark  of  genenmtj 

E2 
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in  fau  compoatioiu  cam  point  tbe  finger  of 
M:/>ni  to  a  man's  origin.  Howerer  hmnUe  it 
maj  be,  a  man's  birth,  per  se^  cannot  degrade 
htm,  for  he  possesses  no  infloenee  orer  it;  and 
that  which  is  bejond  oar  controol  we  dioold 
not  be  held  accoontable  for.  In  stating,  there- 
fore, that  Francis  Fiddrlee's  Cither  was  master 
of  the  coanty  workhoose,  and  that  the  at- 
torney drew  his  first  breath  under  the  inhos* 
pitable  roof  aforesaid,  it  is  alleged  merdj  as 
a  simple  hct,  not  as  a  reproach. 

Ambition  to  exalt  his  son  to  the  legal  title 
of  a  "  gentleman  **  led  Mr.  Fiddylee,  senior^ 
to  article  his  offipring  to  a  neighbouring  law- 
yer. After  sitting  upon  a  very  high,  hard 
stool  the  major  part  of  fire  years,  Fiddylee 
junior  was  duly  admitted  to  the  right  of  issuing 
writs,  penning  threatening  letters,  making 
heavy  bills  of  costs,  pocketing  fees,  and  all 
other  agreeable  offices  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
fession of  attorney *at-law. 

Soon  after  this  flattering  position  was  at- 
tained, Francis  Fiddylee  was  left  fatherless. 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  personal  estate,  two 
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hmidred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  fledged  attorney 
qaitted  the  paternal  roof,  and  cogitated  deeply 
where  he  should  sf/uat — as  an  American  would 
Bjr.  Various  towns  and  villages  were  gravely 
Ihonj^t  of,  till  at  length  the  quiet,  pretty 
riDage  of  Estead  was  decided  upon  as  the 
theatre  of  his  "  deeds." 

A  year  had  rolled  away  since  the  attorney 
urired,  but  clients  came  "  few  and  far  be- 
freen."  Five  leases,  two  letters,  and  one 
utioD,  were  all  that  had  occupied  him.  The 
latter  was  brought  by  himself  for  trespass 
euiwd  by  a  dimiuutive  pig  squeezing  under 
his  iiarden  gate,  and  rooting  up  three  straw- 
berry plants.  Being  plaintiff  and  attorney  in 
the  Htit,  although  the  damages  amounted  but 
to  one  shilling,  yet,  with  the  costs,  it  proved 
a  profitable  speculation. 

A  large  table  covered  with  black  leather 
itood  ID  the  apartment,  upon  the  door  of 
wfaieh  was  painted  in  white  letters,  "  Otfice," 
and  a  thick  brief,  endorsed  "  Fiddjlee  v. 
Jones,"  with  an  inkstand,  two  pens,  and  four 
ilnnmiinfi — or,  in  more  comprehensive  language, 
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draft  declarations  of  imaginary  actions,  whioli 
may  frequently  be  seen  upon  the  desks  of 
practitioners  in  want  of  practice — adorned  its 
surface. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  attorney,  rising  from 
his  easy  posture,  and  throwing  the  piece  of 
tape  violently  upon  the  table,  "  ah !  a  tres- 
pass now  and  then  would  make  a  fellow  com- 
fortable." 

He  seized  the  weighty  brief,  and,  regarding 
it  with  a  complacent  look,  said,  "  I  wonder 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to  haTe 
added  a  few  more  folios ! "  Turning  over  its 
fnll  pages,  he  added,  "  Not  another,  I  believe." 
Then  a  smile  of  self-approbation  spread  it- 
self over  his  thin,  weazel-looking  face,  his 
small  eyes  twinkled  with  delight,  and  a  sort 
of  chuckling  laugh  rattled  iu  his  throat. 

At  this  moment  loud,  heavy  footsteps, 
stumping  along  the  passage  leading  to  the 
office,  attracted  the  attorucyV  attention,  and 
a  shadow  of  hope  that  a  client  had  arrived 
gleamed  in  Fiddylee's  features,  as  a  broad  fist 
thumped  against  the  door. 
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t"  Come  in,"  shouted  the  attorney. 
"Sartinly,  sir,"  replied  Jack  Tig^gle,  throw- 
fa^  open  the  door,  and  boancing  unceremoni- 
oosly  into  the  room.  "  There's  a  reader  from 
the  squire — although  it's  Miss  Kate's  writing, 
I  see,"  he  observed,  looking  at  the  address  of 
I  DOte  which  he  held  in  his  hand ;  "  and  jou 
lie  to  send  back  word  by  me,"  said  he,  offer- 
^ng  the  epistle  to  Mr.  Fiddylee. 
V  "Ad  inritation  to  dinner,"  said  the  at- 
torney, perusing  the  note.  "  Sit  dowTi,  boy. 
tad  111  write  a  reply." 

"  No  you  won't,  sir ;  or,  if  you  do,  I  shan't 
take  it,"  replied  Jack. 
Mr.  Fiddylee  stared. 

"  As   Peter  Bumpstead  says,"  continued 

"  facts  is  stabbom  things.     Orders  n 

s.     I  Hw*   told  to  bring  word ;  bat  I 

m't  told  to  bring  a  note." 

I  It  being  very  immaterial  to  the  attorney  in 

tat  way  his  answer  was  conveyed,  so  long 

IS  perfectly  understood  that  he  ac- 

>ted  the  invitation,  he  rejoined,  "  Well, 

I,  make  ray  best  compliments  to  the  squire, 
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and  mw  I  AmR  baTe  nmch  ^nsme  m  dnmig 
with  him  to-^T.'^ 

m 

^  And  no  wfaopp^  ibout  that,"  oliserfed 
Jaek,  with  a  atr  wink. 

Mr.  Fiddjrlee  tried  to  look  dignififid,  but 
it  was  qnite  lost  upon  Jack,  who,  with  a  eaie- 
le»9  gait,  stroDed  to  the  door,  and,  fimMing 
the  latch,  sanrejed  the  walls  of  the  office. 
Three  dingy  Tolnmes,  and  a  laige  m^  of  the 
eonnty,  were  the  only  omamoits  npon  them. 
A  piece  of  cold-looking  oilcloth,  worn  only 
near  the  chair  where  Mr.  Fiddylee  sat, 
scantily  coTcred  the  floor.  Half  a  dozen 
formal  chairs  and  the  table  completed  the 
fnmitnre  in  the  spiritless,  chiUing  room. 

**  Law's  a  bad  trade,  ain't  it,  sir  ?  **  asked 
Jack,  as  he  slowly  opened  the  door. 

Mr.  Fiddylee  **  did  not  think  it  his  bod* 
ness  to  inquire.*' 

"  Tve  beard  it  is,"  continued  Jack,  un- 
mindful of  the  remark.  **  When  people  go  to 
law,"  continued  he,  "  they  go  up  pumpkin, 
Mul  come  down  squash.'' 

With  this  sage  observation  Jack  Tiggle 
Mi  the  office,  and  slammed  the  door. 
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The  attorney  placed  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
ud,  jingling  a  small  quantit}'  of  silver  toge- 
ther, seemed  to  enjoy  Jack's  assertion,  as  to  a 
fiiitor's  anenriable  condition  in  the  matter  of 
"pampkin"  and  "squash."  He  was  indul- 
ging ia  a  delicioos  reverie  npon  this  subject, 
iliglitly  mingled  with  a  palatable  gratification 
It  the  sqaire's  expense  iu  the  perspective, 
vbea  again  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps  along  the  passage.  With- 
out the  ceremony  of  knocking,  the  door  swung 
Vfea  npon  its  hinges,  and  in  walked  a  tall 
Arat  man,  having  the  appearance  of  a  farmer. 
Hia  legs  were  cased  in  leather  buckskins,  and 
a  pair  of  hob-nailed  boots  adorned  his  feet, 
which  latter  were  of  such  weighty  materials, 
Ibat  Mr.  Fiddylee,  as  tbeiudividual  approached 
him  with  two  or  three  awkward  bows,  invo- 
hmtarily  drew  back  under  his  chair  a  foot 
which  nourished  a  tender  com. 

"I'm  come,  zur,"  said  he, smoothing  down 
1  quantity  of  red  hair  over  his  forehead,  "  for 
I  Utile  measure  of  lar." 
"Sit  down,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  attorney, 
I  chair. 
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"  Thank'e,  znr,  I  wuU,"  replied  he,  ooeu- 
pjinj,'  a  seat. 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  year  business  ?" 
inquired  the  lawyer. 

"Wiy,  zur,  I'm  a  freeholder  of  a  small 
farm  about  tu  mile  from  hence.  It  jines 
Squire  Scourfield'e  property.  Well !  it's  agin 
my  consent  to  have  any  hunters  come  across 
it,  because  why !  they  break  down  the  fences, 
and  play  Belzebub.  So  when  the  hounds  come 
across,  it's  the  squire's  orders  for  no  one  to 
foller  'em,  but  to  go  a  little  to  the  right,  or  to 
the  left.  This  ha«  been  abided  by  'till  yes- 
terday momin',  when  a  geii'l'm'n  i*taying  at 
younj;  Squire  Ashley's  came  smashing  over  the 
fann  just  like  a  Bedlamite.  Not  caring  a  fig 
for  my  new  wall,  he  rode  at  it,  when  the  hoTM, 
poor  creetur !  knowing  better,  stopped  on  the 
right  side ;  but  over  flew  the  rider  into  my 
duck-pond,  all  njnong  my  ducks,  geese,  and 
goslins." 

"  Shameful  outrage !"  observed  the  attorney. 
"  Now,  zur,  I  wants  to  know  whether  that'i 
agin  the  lar  ?"  said  the  farmer. 
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"  Ag^st  the  law,"  repeated  the  attorney, 
^retching  out  his  lege,  and  smacking  his  Itps ; 
"  I  think  yon  said  tufaiiist  the  law." 

"  That's  what  I  said,  zur,"  replied  the 
fimner. 

**  A  more  decided  trespass,  a  more  conclu- 
ate  case  for  legal  redress,  a  more  unequivocal 
ontiage,  a  more  successful  attempt  to  wound 
I  man's  tender  feelings,  I  never  heard  of. 
There's  no  precedent  of  the  Idnd  on  record 
Well  teach  him  to  incommode  geese  and  gos- 
liiffl,*'  said  the  attorney,  bringing  his  hand 
fbrioQsly  apon  the  table. 

"  Beggin"  yer  pardon,  zur,  that's  the  very 
tbing  I  want  to  larn  him  not  to  do,"  replied 
tbe&rmer. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  rejoined  Mr.  Fiddylee,  "  you 
mitanderstood  me.     Wbat's  your  name  ?" 

"Humphrey  larldns,   znr,"    rejoined  the 


"  And  the  name  of  the  trespasser  ?"  said 
Uw  attorney. 

*'  I'tp  brought  him  on  paper,  zur,"  replied 
his  client,  handing  him  a  scrap  on  which 
"  Poois  Teetlye  "  wae  scrawled. 
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"  Larkins  against  Teetlye,"  said  the  at- 
torney, as  he  wrote  them  down.  "The  case 
shall  meet  with  that  particular  and  personal 
attention  from  me,  sir,  which  its  importance 
folly  entitles  it  to." 

"Thank'e,  zur,"  replied  the  farmer,  rising 
to  leave, 

"  I  shall  require  another  oonsultatioD  to- 
morrow," said  the  attorney;  " please  to  call 
here  at  ten." 

"  Sartinly,  zar,"  rejoined  the  client,  leaving 
the  office  with  the  lightness  of  a  full-grown 
elephant. 

Mr.  Fiddylee  was  happiness  personified. 
His  hopes  were  realized ;  his  ardent  wishes 
were  fulfiUed. 

"  Ye  gods  and  goddesses !"  exclaimed  the 
attorney,  "a  few  of  these  trespasses  will 
render  a  fellow  rw^/  comfortable." 

This  windfall,  or  horsefall,  of  fate,  was  a 
little  too  much  for  Mr.  Fiddylee's  nerret. 
The  slice  of  good  luck  was  more  than  he  could 
swallow  with  becoming  coolness  of  manner. 
He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  with  hur- 
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ried  step,  and  one  of  the  fonnal-looking  chairs 
being  in  his  waj,  he  gave  it  an  extrayagant 
kick,  which  cracked  its  back,  as  it  fell  against 
the  table.  Seizing  a  large  ledger  which  con- 
tained very  few  items,  and  drawing  it  from 
the  interior  of  his  desk,  tears  glistened  unshed, 
but  swimming  in  his  eyes,  as  he  wrote  in  one 
of  its  volominons  pages,  ^^  Larkins,  v.  Teetlye. 
Veij  long  consultation  with  pit.,  instructions 

to  sue,  &c.,  kc.y  kc 13s.  4d.'* 

**  If  things  go  on  in  this  way,"  soliloquized 
the  lawyer,  "  111  start  a  clerk  —  a  regular 
^grosser,  at  ten  and  sixpence  a  week.  None 
0*  your  two-an'-sixpenny-cheap-an'-dirty  for 
meT  said  Mr.  Fiddylee,  with  a  glow  of  pride 
numtling  upon  his  features. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DINNER  AT  THE  SQUIRE'8. 

The  bell  at  Scourfield  had  just  rung  twioe, 
signifying  that  the  dinner  was  upon  the  table, 
as  the  drawing-room  was  thrown  open,  and 
Mr.  Fiddylee  announced. 

"  Come,  Fiddylee,"  said  the  squire,  ad- 
vancing, and  shaking  his  guest  cordially  by 
the  hand,  *^  I'm  glad  you're  come.  Just  in 
time." 

Fiddylee  expressed  himself  equally  pleased 
with  this  circumstance.  After  exchanging 
salutations  with  the  two  young  ladies,  Ashley, 
Mr.  Joseph  Smit,  the  curate,  and  being  in- 
troduced to  Powis  Titley,  who  formed  the 
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oconpany,  the  attorney  brought  up  the  rear 
vith  the  squire  as  thej  entered  the  lofty 
<Saing>haU. 

A  mawive  silver  lamp  of  antique  workman- 
ship, suspended  over  the  dinner-table,  threw 
t  cheerful  light  around.  A  log  fire  blazed 
npoD  the  hearth,  shedding  warm  rays  upon 
the  polished  oak  furniture.  Dark  crimson 
cnrtAins  hung  in  heavy  festoons  over  the  wiu- 
dovt,  concealing  all  but  the  lower  panes  of 
one  which  opened  upon  the  lawn.  Bucklers, 
shields,  and  bo^vB,  matchlocks,  halberts,  and 
otiier  antique  instruments,  Uxed  upon  the 
ibone  in  the  blaze  of  light  cast  upon 

I  "Comfortable  enough,  comfortable  enough," 
I  the  squire,  after  grace  from  the  curate. 
*Xoyr,  gentlemen,  continued  he,  "  recollect, 
treiy  man  for  himself,  is  the  motto.  Kate, 
ny  love,  Wihnott  has  crossed  thirty  miles  of 
aiff country  to-day." 
*'So  he  has  been  telling  me,"  replied  Kate. 
"  What  1  mean,  ray  dear,  is,  that  a  piece  of 
would   be  more   acceptable  to  him 
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than  a  long  description  of  yoor  racing  with 
the  greyhounds." 

The  repast  had  now  fairly  commenced. 
'*  Agnes,"  said  the  squire,  "  Titley  wishes  to 
take  wine  with  jou." 

Fiddylee  could  not  be  mistaken.  Teetlye 
and  Titley  were,  doubtlessly,  synoBymoas. 
The  first  time  that  he  heard  the  name  pro- 
nounced he  thought  and  wished  he  might  be 
mistaken.  But  now  he  vrns  almost  certain 
that  the  defendant  in  the  suit — his  only  suit — 
sat  opposite  to  him  in  blissful  ignorance,  sip- 
ping champagne.  Professional  duty  quickly 
dissipated  the  regret  which  for  a  moment 
stirred  in  his  breast,  and  instinctively  his  fin- 
gers M-andered  to  his  waistcoat-pockets,  feel- 
ing for  a  copy  of  the  writ.  So  natural,  so  in- 
nate was  the  propensity  to  serve  copies  of 
writs,  with  the  attorney,  that  if  his  ready  di- 
gits had  discovered  the  slip  of  authoritiitive 
paper,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Powis 
Titley  would  have  been  favoured  with  it  at 
the  moment  he  was  assisting  himself  to  boiled 
chicken  and  mushroom  sauce. 

"  This  wine  comprises  the  refreshing  influ- 
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^■^^rfa  xepbvr  vitb  the  delicious  gratificB' 
^^^^blie  olfactory  nerves  of  otto  de  rose," 
^^^^Acl  Titlev,  Gipping  a  glass  of  bright 
"     JToMlIe. 

"  Rather  more  inviting  than  Larkins'a  pond 
wMer,  eh?"  said  the  sqiiire. 

"  True,  true,  most  true,"  replied  Titley,  a 
nsag  of  the  flavour  of  mnd  still  haunting  his 


Of  coaree  this  confinned  the  attorney's  sns- 
paan.  With  a  very  polite  bow  he  "  re- 
qoested  the  honour  of  taking  wine  vith  Mr. 
PowMHtley,"  who  replied,  "  "With  snperla- 
ttre  deloight." 

A  zest  was  given  to  the  sparkling  wine  by 
drinking  it  with  Titley.  The  lawyer's  eyes 
tiiiikled  with  secret  mirth,  and  he  could 
Mraely  keep  his  thin  lips  compressed  as  the 
otxiaaBce  was  exchanged.  There  was  some- 
thfaig  novel  and  exciting  in  taking  a  friendly 
giw  with  a  man  he  wai;  aliont  plunging  into 
I  leiatiOBfl  and  expensive  lawsuit.  There 
•w  a  smgiilarity  in  the  position  which  pleased 

Fidi^ke. 
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In  due  time  the  hospitable  board  was  cla 
of  its  substantial  dishes,  to  give  room  for 
magnuins  of  rosy,  time-ripened  port,  jugs  of 
mellow  claret,  and  old-fashioned  Uadein, 
brighter  than  crystal. 

After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts, 
proposed  by  the  squire  daily  after  dinner, 
whether  guests  were  at  his  table  or  otherwise, 
the  curate,  a  pale-faced,  bashful  young  man, 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  white  neckerchief 
on,  which  concealed  not  quite  half  of  his  long, 
thin  neck,  rose  with  a  few  hems  and  b-huiw, 
and  said,  "  With  the  squire's  consent  he  would, 
in  their  presence,  do  that  which  was  generally 
performed  in  their  absence,  propose  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  ladies." 

"  Bravo,  Smit,  my  friend !"  exclaimed  the 
squire. 

"  With  my  heart  of  hearts,"  said  Titley, 
filling  his  glass. 

"And  with  the  honours,"  added  Wilmott. 

"  Certainly,"  chimed  in  the  attorney,  who 
began  to  see  two  bottles  where  one  remained. 

"  Now,  Kate  or  Agnes  —  which  is  it  to 
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^b  been  ' 

^  ll»L.    » 
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1"  aaked  the  squire,  after  the  curate's  toast 
drank  with  the  proper  de^ee  of 

3. 

The  two  merry  girls  laughed,  and  were 
ngiDg  each  other  to  the  task  of  retDroing 
tfauiks,  when  Wilmott  rose  from  his  chair  to 
perform  the  duty  for  them. 

**  Pf  o,  no,  no,"  said  the  squire,  laughing ; 
"  you're  a  polite  fellow,  Wilmott.  but  I  must 
laTe  a  gpeech  from  one  of  the  girls.  I  don't 
Mxe  which  it  ia.  They're  both  alike,  bless 
'mV 

"  We  how  to  the  chair,"  said  Agnes,  grace- 
faUy  heoding  to  her  uncle  ;  then,  imitating  a 
ponpooB  orator,  she  stood  erect,  accompanied 
hj  her  cousin. 

"  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  private  speak- 
(■^"she  commenced,  which  caused  a  burst  of 

"  Order,  order  I  "  cried  the  squire,  looking 
tith  pride  at  his  niece,  who  repeated,  in  a 
tkm,  firm  Toice — 

*'  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  private  speak- 
ing, and  however  well  we  may  be  entitled  to 
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the  claim  of  proficiency  in  this  p 
branch  of  eloquence,  yet,  in  the  ears  and  the 
eyes  of  a  distinguished  assembly  like  the  pre- 
sent, it  must  not  be  expected  that  oar  naturally 
retiring  natures  should  display  equally  bril- 
liant oratorical  capacities  with  oar  more  prac- 
tised competitors." 

The  squire  and  his  guests  again  intermpted 
the  speaker  with  their  loud  approbation. 
Agnes  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  table,  and,  by 
continued  bows,  testified  her  thanks  for  the 
applause.  She  was  raising  them  again,  spark- 
ling with  glee,  to  resume  her  speech,  when, 
through  the  partly-concealed  window,  the 
features  of  a  man,  pressed  against  the  glass, 
riveted  her  attention. 

"  Go  on,  my  little  Cicero,"  said  the  squire, 
encouragingly. 

Without  knowing  why,  Agnes  could  not 
withdraw  her  gaze  from  the  window. 

"  Can't — sum  up — without  reference  —  to 
the  notes,"  said  the  attorney,  in  a  broken 
thick  voice.     Fiddylee  was  not  used  to  wine. 

Stcdfastly  Agnes   regarded  the  eyes  bent 
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upon  her.  There  was  something  in  the  look 
BO  anxioos  and  expressive,  that  a  presenti- 
ment of  e\-il  flashed  through  her  frame  like 
an  electric  shock.  She  saw  a  finger  pressed 
Qpon  the  lips  as  a  sign  for  silence,  and  a  hand 
wared  an  adien  two  or  three  times  before  the 
jJuB,  when  the  features  vanished. 

Agnea  was  so  disturbed  at  this  sight  that 
decoold  not  utter  another  word.  Herboflom 
palpitated,  and  her  heart  beat  so,  that  its 
notWRal  knocking  might  be  distinctly  heard. 
She  pressed  her  hands  across  her  forehead,  and 
mnnnured  that  she  was  imwell,  just  as  her 
MHuin  perceired  the  nervous  agitation  she  was 
enduring. 

Springing  to  her  side,  Kate  encircled  her 
vu$t,  and,  clasping  a  hand,  supported  her 
Mt  of  the  dininy-ball,  into  the  adjoining 
dnwing-room,  Jfo  one  saw  the  cause  of 
this  unexpected  scene,  and  all  were  quite 
un&zed  at  the  result.  The  squire  was  silent 
with  wonder,  until  Wilmott  suggested  that  it 
mnst  he  from  sudden  indisposition. 

"  Yes,  yee,"  replied  the  squire,  "  it  musi 
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be  from  tliat.  Aod  yet  it  looked  very  like 
fear.  But,  bless  me !  whoever  saw  either  of 
tbem  afraid,  I  should  like  to  know !" 

"  I'm  certain  that  your  niece,  uiy  dear  sir, 
possesses  infinitely  more  desirable  nerves  than 
myself,"  said  Titley,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  An  honest  coofestfiou,  which  tells  in  your 
favour,"  replied  tlie  squire.  "  A  man  who 
says  he  is  not  plus  with  courage,  is  the  Ust 
to  run  away  in  a  fight." 

"  You  really  flatter  me,"  rejoined  Titley. 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  said  the  squire,  "pass 
the  bottles.  We'll  have  a  bumper  at  parting, 
and  then  we'll  have  some  music  from  the 
young  ladies,  if  Agnes  has  recovered." 

This  proposition  was  acceded  to  by  all  as- 
sembled, excepting  only  Fiddylee,  who,  over* 
come  with  his  deep  libations,  lolled  in  his 
chair,  producing  any  thing  but  melodious 
sounds, 

"  Come,  Fiddylee,"  said  the  squire,  "  wake 
np,  and  fill  your  gliiss." 

But  the  attorney  heeded  not  the  order. 
Wrapped  in  the  lulling  arms  of  Morpheus,  he 
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was  lost  to  the  charms  of  the  jollj  god  be  had 
been  paying  strict  devotiou  to. 
"  Boose  him,  Wilmott,"  said  the  squire. 
"  Stay,"  added  Titley,  "  permit  me — I'll 
show  yoQ  what  a  famous  shot  I  am." 

Taking  a  fine  large  orange  pip  between  the 
end  of  his  thiunb  and  the  middle  finger,  he 
AxA  it  Bviftly,  with  a  nice  aim,  against  the 
mi  of  the  attorney's  nasal  oi^n. 

Fiddyiee  jumped  from  his  recumbent  posi- 
tion, and,  opening  his  eves  as  wide  as  th^ 
miiUd  permit,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
tke  ootnpany  much  amused  with  the  cause  of 
Ua  ibrapt  waking.  The  attorney,  while  he 
robbed  the  offended  member  soothingly,  re- 
i|Ket«d  to  be  informed  the  name  and  occu- 
{•tion  of  the  party  committing  the  assault. 

Thk  appeal,  delivered  in  a  slow  thick  tone, 
nth  a  pompous  manner,  added  to  the  fun. 
The  lawyer  repeated  his  desire, 

"  It  wa«  I  who  had  the  pleasore  of  shooting 
tie  peep,"  replied  Titley. 

"  Oh  I  ah !  You,  eh !  Glad  of  it,"  re- 
j«ned  Fiddyiee.  *'  Assault,  si  et  amis.  Very 
good,  rir,  Teiy  good  !" 
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"  Vi  et  peepis  would  be  more  perfect,"  said 
Titley. 

"  It's  indictable,*'  continued  the  attorney. 
^^  Or  I  can  sue  for  damages.  I  have  my  choice, 
action,  or  indictment." 

"  Pray  adopt  that  which  wiU  suit  your 
taste,"  said  Titley. 

The  squire,  thinking  that  Fiddylee  was 
somewhat  offended  at  the  practical  joke,  said : 

^^  No  talk  about  damages  in  Scourfield 
Hall,  my  friend,"  said  the  squire.  "  It  was 
but  a  joke,  and  only  done  to  rouse  you.  We 
must  have  no  dissension  among  us." 

"Yes,  we  must,"  rejoined  the  attorney, 
trying  to  look  as  if  he  had  delivered  a  pro- 
found reply—**  as  a  matter  of  business,  we 
must." 

The  squire  roared  with  laughter  at  this 
sentiment,  and  told  Titley  to  apologize  for 
the  assault,  and  offer  his  hand  to  the  wounded 
lawyer. 

"  No !"  exclaimed  the  attorney,  "  no  com- 
promise, till  just  before  the  trial.     When  all 

costs  are  created,  then's  the  time  for  compro« 

*     If 
^nise. 
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Many  arguments  were  used  to  prevail  upon 
the  lawyer  to  accept  Titley's  proffered  hand 
of  amity,  but  without  success.  After  more 
laaghing,  Fiddylee,  who  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  cross  intoxication,  was  permitted 
to  depart ;  and,  as  he  wended  his  way  down 
the  broad  gravel  drive  towards  his  office  in 
the  village,  he  discovered  several  double  stars, 
tnd  remarked  that  there  were  at  least  two 
moons  shedding  their  pale  light  upon  field  and 
flower. 
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e  c&rried  a  letter,  and  a  small  parse  filled 
with  gold  ;  wliile  the  other  wiped  away  the 
tears  that  were  coursing  down  her  cheekB, 
only  to  make  room  for  others  succeeding. 

A  sob  of  anguish  escaped  her  quivering  lips 
as  she  lifted  the  latch  of  the  gate  leading  into 
die  ehurchjard,  and,  leaning  against  a  tomb- 
a«ne,  the  etifled  grief  was  given  vent  to  in  a 
flood  of  tears.  In  a  short  time  she  became 
composed  ;  the  remaining  traces  of  her  sorrow 
Heing  only  in  her  inflamed  eyes,  and  an  occa- 
sional soh,  which,  despite  of  her  exertions  to 
suppress  it,  burst  from  her  heaving  bosom. 

"Poor  fellow!"  she  exclaimed,  "  he  must 
I      not  see  me  thns.     It  would  add  to  his  afflic- 

mr' 

^HAdTanciug  towards  the  church-door,  she 
^mt  upon  a  circular  bench  under  the  dark 
branches  of  a  yew-tree  which  shaded  the  en- 
trance. The  shadows  of  evening  were  closing 
over  the  landscape,  and  the  cawing  rooka 
wheeled  in  lofty  flight  round  the  nest-covered 
Umbs  of  the  ancient  trees.  The  ringdove 
with  rapid  wing  hastened  to  the  interior  of 
P2 
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the  grove,  and  the  bat  whirled  its  strange 
form  round  and  round  the  church,  rejoicing  in 
the  approaching  reign  of  darkness.  A  night- 
ingale commenced  singing  at  intervals  her 
melancholy  strain,  and  a  glowworm's  lamp 
flickered  faintly  upon  the  moss-bank.  An  old 
white  owl  peered  from  a  hollow  in  the  yew- 
tree,  and,  stretching  forth  his  long  wings,  stole 
silently  from  his  lurking  place :  when  clear  of 
the  tree,  he  gave  a  long  loud  screech,  which 
broke  frightfully  the  stillness  of  the  place,  And 
made  Agnes  start  with  fear.  Perceiving  the 
cause,  as  the  nocturnal  disturber  slowly  flew 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  she  smiled, 
and  resumed  her  seat. 

"  Did  the  old  croaker  frighten  you,  Agnes  ?** 
said  a  voice  close  to  her. 

"Oh!  Charles!  dear  Charles!"  exclaimed 
Agnes,  springing  from  the  bench,  and  rushing 
into  the  arms  of  a  tall  slender  young  man, 
who  pressed  her  aflfectionately  to  his  breast. 

"  How  glad,  how  delighted  I  am  that  yon 
are  here,"  she  said,  kissing  him.  "  I  began 
to  think  that  you  would  not  come." 
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'^Itm  oow  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  appointed  time,"  replied  he,  leading 
I  the  bench,  and  taking  a  seat  by  her 
lide. 

The  person  who  said  this  appeared  from  his 
yowthfiU  figure  to  be  about  tweuty-three  years 
of  age;  but  his  face  was  t<tamped  ivith  lines 
which  gave  him  an  older  look.  The  ravages 
of  care,  disease,  or  dissipation,  were  palpably 
earrcd  in  his  bloodless  features  ;  but,  from  a 
(dll,  bloated  expression  in  the  eyes,  the  latter 
■eemetl  the  most  probable  cause.  He  was  ad* 
minhly  proportioned,  and  his  face  must  have 
been  once  very  handsome.  His  eyes  were 
black  and  large,  and  his  lips  had  that  haughty 
irl  which  invariably  evinces  the  high  and 
ring  spirit.  Long  dark  hair  hung  about  bis 
,  Uid  a  short  moustache  crisped  itself 
I  upper  lip.  In  his  manner  there  w;ia 
and  recklessness  blended  together, 
which  pozzled  the  observer  to  decide  whether 
he  vag  a  victim  to  mental  distress,  or  the 
empty  shell  of  some  heartless  libertine.  His 
dre*s  consisted  of  a  travelling  costume.     His 
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throat  was  bound  in  the  folds  of  a  thick  neck- 
erchief, a  large  military  cloak  huD^  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  a  light  foraging  cap  was  apOD 
his  head  as  far  as  it  could  be  pulled. 

"By this  letter,"  said  Agnes,  "I  find  that 
you  are  going  to  leave  England." 

"Yes;  for  our  mutual  happiness  it  is  the 
best  Btep  I  can  take,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Indeed,  indeed  it  is  not,"  rejoined  Agnes, 
energetically,  "if  you  would  but  consent — " 

"  Never."  interrupted  her  companion,  "  I 
never  will,  and,  therefore,  'tis  useless  to  urge 


"But  I  am  Bo  certain'he  would  believe  yoar 
Btateineut,"  rejoined  Agnes. 

"Believe  it!"  said  he,  as  if  weighing  tbe 
sentence,  "no — kind-hearted,  as  he  is,  he 
tiiit  believe  me." 

"  I  assure  you  he  would,  dear  Charles,"  re- 
plied Agnes,  pressing  his  hand. 

"  And,  if  he  did,  it  would  not  alter  my  po- 
sition," said  he.  "  Until  I  can  prove  my  in- 
noc<*nce  of  the  foul  charge — until  the  disgrace 
which  i»  attached  to  me  is  blotted  out  by  th« 
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snnli«iras  of  truth — I  will  not  meet  him ;  nor 
*h&U  my  present  situatioa  be  made  knonn  to 
liim,  at  leait  with  my  consent.  And,  if  you 
betny  mc,  —  " 

"  Nay,"  intermpted  Agnes,  "  do  not 
threaten.  Yoo  know  I  would — I  must  keep 
a  promise  so  sacredly  couched." 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest,"  he  replied,  placing 
luB  arm  round  her  waist,  and  pressing  her  to 
hit  side.  "  But  do  not  again  ask  me  this.  I 
noBt  nhse  ;  and  it  pains  me  to  deny  you  any 
tbiDg." 

Here  there  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moments, 
which  was  broken  by  Agnes  saying  in  a  se- 
rions  Toice : — 
^L  "  If  you  refuse  mc  what  I  am  about  to  re- 
^H|picst,  Charles,  it  will  break  my  heart." 
^Hl  "Then  it  is  granted  before  being  asked," 
^■pBpiicd  he,  playfiiUy. 

^■r    "  Thank  HeaTcn!"  exclaimed  Agnes,  clasp- 
inj;  her  bands  together.   "  I  thank  Heaven  for 
it !     It  is  that  you  do  not  leave  England." 
A  frown  knit  the  brows  of  her  companion. 
"Thia  letter,"  continued  Agnes,  showing 
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the  one  she  held  in  her  hand,  "caused  me  to 
shed  more  tears  than  all  the  trials  and  troubles 
I  have  had  besides.  It  was  truly  distressing 
to  hear  of  your  uunierited  sufferings ;  but  then 
there  were  the  pleasures  of  meeting,  the  know- 
ledge that  I  could  be  of  service  to  you,  and 
the  hope  that  you  would  be  induced  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  your  unhappy  circumstances 
ere  we  met  again.  This  letter,  however,  dis* 
pelled  every  gleam  of  comfort,  and,  as  I  came 
here,  fearing  that  it  would  be  our  last  stolen 
interview,  I  thought,  dear  Charles,  that  I 
should  have  died  with  grief." 

This  was  said  with  much  earnestness  of 
manner,  and  a  smile  gleamed  in  the  feAtarea 

of  her  companion  as  he  saw  the  sincerity  of 

this  heart-felt  declaration. 

"  But  now,"  continued  Agnes,  "  you  have 

promised  me  not  to  leave  England,  and  I  ant 

happy  again.     Here's  your  month's  income," 

she  said,  laughing,  "  and  he  sure  that  yon 

economise  it." 

Her  c<mipaQion  took  the  proffered   well- 

filled  little  purse,  and  was  returning  his  thanks, 
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wben  his   ear  caught  the  rattle  of  wheels 
qoicklj  descending  a  steep  hill  close  bj. 

''  Hark  !  **  said  he ;  ''  that's  the  mail.  I 
most  be  in  London  to-night.  God  bless  yon, 
dearest !     Adien  \^ 

Agnes  clnng  to  his  embrace,  and,  with 
miiiy  warm  kisses,  bade  him  a  reluctant  &re- 
well. 

'*  I  wiU  write  to  you  the  day  and  hour  for 
our  next  meeting,"  said  he,  untwining  her 
anns  from  his  neck. 

"  Within  a  month  at  the  very  furthest," 
said  Agnes,  holding  up  her  finger  in  an  ex- 
pressiye  attitude. 

*^  It  shall  be  so,"  was  the  answer  as  he  left ; 
and,  hurrying  across  the  green  mounds,  bound 
with  the  bramble,  and  whitened  with  the 
daisy,  under  which  the  young,  the  old,  the 
fjnre^  the  gay,  slept  alike  the  long  sleep,  he 
was  quickly  out  of  si^t. 

Agnes  watched  with  strained  eyes  until  the 
last  glimpse  of  his  form  was  concealed  from 
her  riew ;  then,  turning  round,  she  began  to 
retrace  her  steps  towards  the  haU.  The  moon, 

P5 
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which  had  been  concealed  by  heavy  c 
.suddenly  broke  through  the  dark  curtain,  and 
sent  her  pale  rays  to  brighten  the  dull  earth. 
Hill  and  dale,  tree,  field,  and  flower,  were 
illuminated  with  her  joyful  beams.  The  fall- 
ing dew  aparkled  upon  the  fading  foliage  — 
the  tears  of  Nature  for  her  withering  charms. 
The  heavy  beetle  hummed  his  wings  in  the 
soft  light,  and  the  bloated  toad  croaked  liis 
satisfaction  in  the  long  grass. 

One  of  these  unsightly  animals  was  crawl- 
ing across  the  path  Agnes  was  taking,  which 
caused  her  to  stop  suddenly,  when  the  long 
shadow  of  a  man  was  reflected  upon  it.  She 
started  at  this,  more  from  fear  of  being  seen 
than  of  discovering  any  one.  The  leaves  of 
a  laurel-bush  rustled  close  to  her,  and  the 
bonghs  of  the  shrubbery,  along  whicli  she 
was  passing,  cracked  and  snapped  as  some 
one  ran  quickly  through  them.  With  a  fer- 
vent mental  wish  that  she  had  not  been  seen, 
Agnes  tripped  along  the  path,  and,  bounding 
across  the  lawn,  she  entered  the  hall  by  the 
servants'  door  at  the  back  of  the  houee,  and 
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hturied  to  her  dressing-rooin.  She  was  ai- 
lan^ng  her  dishevelled  hair,  before  descending 
to  the  drawing-room,  wlien  the  door  of  her 
ifwrtment  opened,  and  in  walked  Kate. 
"  Why,  Agnes !  "  exckimed  she,  clasping 
I  lier  cousin's  hand,  aB  it  was  raised  to  catch 
me  straying  locks,  "  where  have  you  been?" 
"  A  little  romantic  stroll  by  mooiriight," 
Agnes,  with  an  awkward  attempt  to 
lareless. 
"'WTiy  didn't  you  invite  me  to  accompany 
yon  ?"  asked  her  cousin. 

"  I  imagined  you  were  more  agreeably  en- 
pged  with  Wilmott,"  replied  Agnes. 

"  His  friend,  Mr.  Titley,  came  soon  after 
fft  mif«ed  you,"  said  Kate,  "  and  then  oH" 
lUrted  Wilmott,  who  has  just  returned." 

•'  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  abruptly,  as 
the  thought  Unshed  in  her  brain  that  he  might 
pckwihly  have  seen  the  meeting  in  the  chnrch- 
jard, 

•'  Yes,  indeed"  repeated  Kate,  imitating 
her  cooBin's  manner.  "  So  let  me  ring  the 
bell  for  Fanny  to  assist  you  in  dressing,  and 
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to  bring  candles,  for  this  uncertain  light  of 
the  fickle  moon  is  any  thing  but  suited  for 
the  toUet." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  rejoined  Agnes,  not 
being  desirous  of  her  swollen  eyes  being  in- 
spected by  a  stronger  light,  **  my  dressing 
will  be  finished  in  one  minute.  Who  are  in 
the  drawng-room  ?" 

"  I  left  Mr.  Smit  and  my  father  playing 
chess,  Mr.  Titley  looking  at  your  album,  and 
Wilmott  entered  as  I  left  to  seek  you  for 
the  twentieth  time  this  evening,"  replied  her 
cousin. 

"  I  regret  giving  you  so  much  trouble, 
dear,"  said  Agnes.  ^*  I  hope  that  uncle  was 
not  alarmed  at  my  absence." 

^^  Not  in  the  least.     He  laughed  at  Mr.. 
Titley,  and  said  it  was  done  to  punish  him  for 
paying  some  silly  compliments  to  you  this 
morning,"  replied  Kate. 

'*  And  what  did  he  say  ?"  inquired  Agnes. 

"  He  replied  that  *  the  bare  i-de-ah  shook 
his  nerves,  as  the  rude  breeze  shakes  the  Mo* 
lian  harp,'  "  said  Kate,  laughing. 
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'*  His  affectation  is  intolerable,"  rejoined 
Agnes. 

''  And  yet  methinks,  sweet  cousin,  that  you 
begin  to  consider  him  not  so  very  intole- 
rable," added  Kate,  with  an  archness  of  look 
and  voice. 
•*  That  may  be  your  opinion,"  said  Agnes. 
**  I'm  no  conjuror  if  it  be  not  your's  too," 
replied  her  cousin.  ^*  Come— confess  that  I 
am  right." 

"  I  will  say  this,  and  only  this — ^I  believe 
Powis  Titley  to  be  a  perfect  gentleman  in 
feeling  and  education — in  thought,  word,  and 
action;  and  were  it  not  for  the  silly  affec- 
tation which  obscures  many  of  his  excellent 
qualities,  few,  very  few,  men  would  shine  more 
in  society,  or  be  better  examples  for  others  to 
follow,"  said  Agnes. 

*^  An  approach  to  a  confession,"  said  her 
cousin.  ^^  Your  opinion  coincides  precisely 
with  Wilmott's." 

**  Then,  as  a  matter  of  course  with  your's," 
added  Agnes,  smiling. 

Kate  blushed,  and  tried  to  evade  a  reply 
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by  offering  to  twine  a  rose  in  her  consins 
ringlets.  But  Agnes  determined  to  continue 
the  subject,  and  said, 

"  Now,  Kate,  say  honestly  whether  this  is 
not  so." 

"  You  know,  Agnes,  that  I  love  Wil- 
mott— " 

"  With  as  fond  a  little  heart  as  erer 
throbbed,"  interrupted  Agnes,  **  And  he  is 
worthy  of  it." 

"  But  perhaps  I've  no  right  to  do  so,"  said 
Kate,  in  a  low,  trembling  voice. 

"  Has  he  not  told  you  of  his  affection  ? " 

"  Never." 

^^  Not  by  his  looks !  not  by  his  attention  ! 
In  every  way,  save  by  word,  he  has  declared 
his  passion,"  said  Agnes. 

Kate  kissed  her  cousin  affectionately,  and 
they  proceeded  together  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Hilloa ! "  exclaimed  the  squire,  as  the 
girls  entered,  "  here's  the  young  runaway. 
Come  here,  Agnes ;  kiss  your  uncle,  and  tell 
him  where  you've  been." 

^*  Having  a  walk,"  replied  Agnes,  saluting 
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tbe  squire,  and  glancing  at  Wihnott,  who 
stood  with  his  back  towards  her  talking  to 
Kate,  but  looking  at  her  with  a  scrutinizing 
gaze  in  a  large  mirror  .which  stood  before 
Um.  Their  eyes  met.  She  was  certain  he 
had  been  a  witness  of  the  meeting. 

^  A  walk,  eh !''  said  the  squire,  looking  at 
the  chessboard,  then  at  his  opponent,  the  cu- 
rate, and  at  last  moving  a  kni^t,  *^  a  walk, 
eh !  who  was  with  you  ?" 

Agnes  looked  at  Wilmott,  who  still  kept 

his  gaze  bent  steadily  upon  her.     She  felt 

as  if  she   should   choke.     At  length   she 

flud,  with  flushed  cheek  and  brow,  ^'  I  was 

tbne." 

^  Check,''  said  the  curate,  moving  a  bishop. 

**  Hem  I  ugh,  ugh !"  exclaimed  the  squire, 

taking  the  king  out  of  the  difficulty.  ^'  Alcme, 

Ar  continued  he.     ''  Why,  this  is  the  fifth 

€fr  sixth  solitary  walk  youVe  had,  Agnes, 

within  these  three  mdnths.     I  shall  b^n  to 

think  you're  in  love." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Titley,  closing  an 
anmm  he  was  admiring,  ^*  people  do  not  walk 
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alone  when  their  hearts  have  been  toached 
with  Cupid's  darts." 

"  You're  in  the  right,"  added  Wilmott, 
looking  seriously  at  Agnes,  and  walking  up 
and  down  the  long  apartment  with  Kate  at 
his  side. 

**  Is  he,  indeed,"  said  the  squire,  regard- 
ing the  couple  with  a  peculiar  expressive 
look.    "  What,  they  run  in  pairs,  do  they  ?" 

Titley  saw  the  squire's  innuendo,  and  with 
a  "  He,  he,  he !"  pronounced  it  "  a  little  too 
bad." 

"  Checkmate,"  said  the  curate,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  pleasure,  and  moving  a  rook,  which 
ended  the  game. 

"  Winged  by  the  parson,"  replied  the 
squire,  pushing  the  chessboard  from  him. 
"  A  good  struggle  for  it,  too." 

"  Pretty  good  this  time,"  said  the  curate, 
who  invariably  wished  the  squire  to  believe 
that  he  could  beat  him  easily.  And,  when* 
ever  the  squire  gained  the  victory,  it  was  his 
constant  assertion  that  ^^  he  could  have  won 
the  game  over  and  over  again,  but  he  wished 
to  prolong  it." 
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'  nsed  to  bear  with 
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This  the  ! 


:  sqnire  1 

pood-hnmour.  It  vra»  about  the  only  weak 
point  he  could  discover  in  his  friend's  exem- 
plary character.  Living  in  a  retired  cottage 
within  hsif  a  mile  of  the  church,  he  spent  hia 
day  in  visiting  the  poor  and  sick,  administer- 
ing to  their  wants  as  far  as  his  scanty  means 
notild  permit,  and,  if  beyond  his  own  slender 
resoorces.  appealing  to  the  wealthy  squire, 
who  never  was  appealed  to  in  vain.  Proud  . 
to  a  fault,  it  was  with  difficulty  the  squire 
pretailed  upon  him  to  come  often  to  the  hall ; 
Initst  last  his  scruples  were  vanquished,  and 
now  it  was  his  habit  to  "  drop  in  of  an  even- 
[.  iay.''  as  he  daily  described  his  arrival. 
^LWith  high  and  low  the  curate  was  an  ob- 
^B(t  of  unvarying  admiration.  The  rich  loved 
^TID  for  bis  unpretending,  refined,  and  gen- 
tlemanly bearing ;  the  poor  blessed  him  for 
hii  kindness  of  heart  and  benevolent  actions 
towards  them.  The  flax  en -haired,  ruddy- 
cheeked  children  ran  to  him,  when  they  saw 
hit  tali  thin  figure  approaching,  and  each  was 
ntnoiis  to  catch  his  approving  eye,  as  the 
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lock  of  liair  was  pulled  upon  the  foreheaJ, 
the  little  curtsey  bobbed  to  the  ground.  The 
old  matron,  who  sat  rocking  in  the  sun,  knit- 
ting her  winter  hose,  would  shield  her  bleared 
eyes  with  her  thin,  bony  hand,  and  hobble 
upon  her  trembling  limbs  to  welcome  hia 
coming,  as  "  the  good  man  "  unlatched  her 
garden  gate.  The  sturdy  peasant,  returning 
from  his  work,  rait^ed  bis  straw  hat,  and 
stopped  his  merry  whistle,  to  pay  respect  to 
the  minister  as  he  passed.  Wherever  he 
went,  a  blessing  echoed  to  his  footsteps,  and 
it  was  often  asked,  but  never  decided,  which 
of  the  two  was  the  greater  favourite  la  the 
parish  of  Estead — the  rich  squire,  who  owned 
the  greater  portion  of  it,  or  the  poor  canto, 
who  had  but  eighty  pounds  a  year. 

"  Ring  the  bell,  Wilmott,"  said  the  squiro; 
"  we  ma'it  see  Peter  about  to-morrow's  sport." 

An  oM  grey-headed  servant  answered  the 
summons,  and  was  told  to  send  in  the  game- 
keeper. 

In  R  few  minutes  Peter  Bumstcad  nuulc 
bis  apt)earance. 
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"  Well,  Peter,"  said  the  squire,  "  are  all 
dungs  prepared  for  oar  first  crack  at  the  phea- 
ttnts  to-morrow  7" 

**  Yea,  they  he,  sir,**  replied  Peter,  diving 
his  hands  into  his  capacioas  shooting-jacket 
pockets,  stretching  ont  one  bnskined  leg,  and 
looking  like  a  man  who  had  ^^  done  his  daty." 

"  Spanieb  in  trim  7  beaters  got  ?'' 

^  All  in  topping  order,  sir,"  replied  Peter. 

^  We  shall  not  conunence  till  after  break- 
bft,"  said  the  sqnire. 

**Veiy  good,  air.** 

^  We  take  cocks  and  hens  alike  to-morrow, 
mdlect,  Pettf.  So  none  of  your  '  war' 
ka !  if  yon  please,"  said  the  sqnire. 

"Very — ''  Peter  could  not  say  "  good  "  to 
Ais;  so  he  stopped  short. 

**  And  let  Striver  spring  all  the  traps  early, 
10  that  none  of  the  dogs  may  be  lamed.  Do 
jm  see  that  he  does  it,  for  he  is  very  old  and 
liekety." 

**  Facta  is  stubborn  things,  sir.  Striyer's 
eooked  almost  to  tinder,"  observed  Peter,  in 
i  tone  of  ccHnpassion. 
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"  We  must  take  care  of  him,"  replied  the 
squire ;  "  he's  been  a  good  servant." 

"  True,  sir,  true,"  added  the  keeper ;  and, 
finding  his  master  silent  after  this,  he  inquired 
if  there  were  any  further  orders. 

"  No,  Peter,  that's  all  I  had  to  say,"  re- 
plied his  master. 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  rejoined  Peter,  bowing 
with  as  much  natural  politeness  as  he  pos- 
sessed, and  leaving  the  room. 

"  Now,  Kate,  give  us  a  song,"  said  the 
squire.  "  We  shall  retire  early  to  night,  to 
get  our  nerves  steady." 

"What  shall  I  sing?"  asked  Kate. 

"  Any  thing  you  please,  my  love,"  replied 
her  father. 

Sitting  to  the  piano,  she  ran  her  fingers 
quickly  over  the  keys,  and,  letting  the  swel- 
ling sounds  soften  to  an  accompaniment  just 
audible,  she  sung  in  a  mellow,  beautiful  voice, 
the  following  words. 

*'  When  the  green  leaves  of  life  are  all  withered  and  gone* 
And  the  sunshine  of  youth  is  no  longer  with  thee; 

When  the  blossoms  of  hope  are  all  blighted  or  flown^ 
And  nothing  is  left  thee  of  gladness  to  be ;  ^ 
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Tlink,  l»dy.  think  of  your  joys  &Dd  your  fears. 
But  fm^  in  tbe  paat  all  yoursiglu  and  your  lean. 

Ifl  dw  daji  ilut  are  gone,  though  we  cannot  forget 
Tbe  bopai  that  were  bligliled,  the  joya  that  are  fled  i 

And  liie  plafe*  dewrtel  by  those  that  we  met. 
Tell  of  •arrows  that  last,  and  of  friendv  tliat  are  dead; 

Ihink,  lady,  ibink  uf  your  joyi  hdU  your  fears. 

And  for|;et,  if  yoii  can,  oil  your  sighs  and  your  tears. 

Whm  the  pait  you  recal,  oh !  let  the  brief  hours 
Alone  be  temembered  that  pleasure  beguiles ; 

.  Datdl  OD  tbe  thoughts  that  were  cull'd  from  the  flowers, 
Nunured  by  bliM,  and  uheriahed  with  smiles. 

I  thm^.  lady,  thiuk  of  your  Joys  and  your  fears ; 

t  But  forget  in  tbe  {ia»l  ail  your  siglis  and  jour  tears." 

"BeautifiUly  sung,"  said  the  curate,  offer- 

;  lil<<  hand  politely  to  Kate,  and  leading  her 

II  tbe  instrument. 

I  "Yes,  parson,  I  think  that'll  do,"  added 

!  squire,  looking  at  his  child  with  pride 

JBd  pleasure.     As  he  continued  to  gaze  on 

er,  a  tear  rose  in  his  eyes,  and  woidd  have 

,  had  he  not  brushed  it  hastily  away. 

■  spring  was  the  memory  of  oue  bright  and 

beaatifal  an  the  being  before  him,  but  who 

Bow  lay  slumbering  in  tbe  earth,  a  bleached 

■keleton  ;   yet  still  beloved  by  him  as  when 

■be  stood,  warm  nith  life  and  health,  plight- 

l  her  heart  to  his,  a  willing,  blushing  bride. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  BATTUE. 

"  See  how  tbe  morDing  opn  her  golden  gntei. 
And  lakes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun ! 
Hon  welt  resembles  it  tlie  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'tl  like  a  youuker  prauciug  to  his  love !" 

It  was  a  clear  October  morning  as  the 
squire,  Wilmott,  and  his  friend  Titley,  took 
their  way  toMards  an  extensive  cover,  on  the 
verge  of  the  Scourfield  estate.  Peter  fol- 
lowed in  their  wake,  with  Jack  Tiggle  lead- 
ing, or  rather  pulling  back,  two  brace  of  spa- 
niels, coupled  and  lea8he<l ;  while  six  round- 
fftced  bumpkins,  with  long  ash-stieks  in  their 
hands,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  game- 
keeper  carried  the  squire's  double-barrel,  and 
admired  the  poliahed  piece  with  the  same 
feelings  that  an  artist  would  the  choice  pro- 
duction of  a  Claude  or  a  Kembrandt.     He 
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cUf  ked  the  locks,  and  the  clear  sprintts  soDoded 
to  liim  like  the  tone  of  a  sweet  melody. 

Ah !"  exclaimed  Peter,  with  a  sigh  of 
mtion,  "  yoa're  a  clipper." 
Yon  handle  a  gun  better  than  too  sit  a 
horse,  Titley,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Ton  my  honour,  I'm  ranch  indebted  for 
tiip  compliment,"  replied  Titley,  who  sboul- 
iered  his  gon  in  sportsmanlike  style, 

"  Have  Tou  had  much  practice  c"  asked  the 
Sjnire, 
■*  I  may  say  that  I  have,"  he  replied. 
"  Ob,  oh .'  you  have,  eh  ?"  said  the  squire. 
"  Yes  ;    in  town  I  pass  three  houra  of  my 
momiag  constantly  in  the  ehooting-galleiy," 
led  Titley. 

squire  looked  at  Wilmott,  who  smiled 
eaid,  "  He's  a  capital  shot  with  a  pistol 
iw  him  split  four  bullets  on  the  edge  of  a 
Te,  out  of  six,  at  twelve  paces." 
At  the  trap  fortune  generally  favonrs  me," 
itinned  Titley.  "  I  killed  twenty  pigeons 
BOccession  at  twenty-five  yards,  the  day 
i^ons  to  ray  arrival  here." 
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"  Come,  come,  then  we  shall  see  eome 
the  long  tails  topple  to  earth  to-dav,"  said 
the  squire,  in  whose  favour  Titley  continued 
to  rise,  from  the  morning  he  "  tilly-hooed"  s 
squirrel. 

They  now  arrived  at  the  wood,  when  the 
squire  directed  his  friends  to  choose  their 
places  as  they  thought  the  most  desirable. 

**  I'll  go  up  the  centre  for  my  chance,"  said 
■VVilinott. 

"  And  I'll  take  the  top,  with  your  appro- 
bation," said  Titley  to  the  squire. 

"  Certainly.  You  shall  have  one  comer, 
and  I'll  have  the  other.  But,  mark  what  I 
say,"  said  the  squire ;  '*  it's  rather  narrow 
where  we  shall  stand,  so  that  we  must  be 
close  together;  hnt  never  mind  me.  Take 
them  riglit  and  left,  over  my  head,  any  way 
that  you've  the  chance.  I  shall  get  more  thmi 
I  want,  for  most  will  break  from  the  end." 

Each  had  taken  his  position.  Peter  heard 
the  word  "  ready  !"  from  his  master,  and  to 
his  signal  the  spaniels  were  slipped,  the  bcatet« 
leaped  into  the  underbrush,  with  Jack  Tiggle 
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18  leader,  and  Peter  wmb  left  alone  to  *^ 

and  oondoct  the  approaching  «iaagfaffT,  arith 

the  judgment  of  an  experieiieed  genetaL 

In  a  few  moawntB  after  the  dktKiefs  had 
effected  an  entrance,  the  dog«  ^  gave  tongw;" 
ind  made  the  air  ring  again  with  thw  ika^ 
eries.  The  bors  hallooed,  and  thn^cd  the 
boihes  with  their  pedes.  Xow  a  firigfcteiKd 
nbbit,  with  pricked  ears.  lan  to  the  edge  «f 
tbe  wood,  pnrraed  by  a  velping  fifomei :  then. 
Ming  a  more-to-be-feared  biped  than  ^fu^ 
draped,  nimblj  skij^^  in  again. 

""  Mark !  mar-r-rk  r  shouted  Peler.  »  hk 
quick  ear  canght  the  flap  of  a  pheasacm^ 


wmg. 


Bang  went  TTifanott**  gun.  a^^  be  ca;&:dit  a 
gfimpae  of  the  rainbow-plomaged  Urd.  top 
piag  aome  not-wood.  The  leares  &D  in  thick 
ihowers  to  the  groond ;  Imt  on  went  the  biid 
mharmed.  Again  he  aaw  him  between  tL^ 
iMked  iManch  of  an  elm.  The  hilk  e^iiMMsi 
Ua  aecond  ehaige ;  hot  still  with  oatitretehed 

rk  the  gar  fellow  pnrsoed  his  eonne.  High 
the  trees  he  moonted  in  a  direet  liMr  t« 

TOL.   I.  G 
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where  Titlei 


Just  08  be  * 


tley  was  standing, 
towering  over  the  skirts  of  the  cover,  Titley 
raised  his  gun,  covered,  pulled,  and  down 
plumped  the  victim  at  his  feet,  fluttering  in 
the  convolsions  of  death. 

"  A  wipe  for  Wilmott,"  said  the  squire. 
But  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
when  a  wood-pigeon  whistled  past  with  the 
fleetness  of  an  arrow. 

"  Down  he  comes,"  continued  the  squire, 
admiringly,  iis  Titley  struck  the  bird  with  hiti 
second  barrel. 

"  Mark  !"  bawled  Peter. 

*'  Look  out,"  whispered  the  squire. 

"  I'm  not  ready,"  said  Titley,  loadingj 
gun. 

The  squire  turned  up  a  cuff  of  his  sho" 
jacket,  and,  stretching  out  his  arms  in  prep^ 
ration  for  something  extra,  pulled  the  triggers 
right  and  left  at  a  brace  of  hens  Railing  towards 
him.  Crash  they  fell  into  the  centre  of  a 
hawthorn  husli.  A  groan  was  audible  from 
the  gamekeeper,  as  he  saw  the  brace  fall. 

said  the    squire.      "  He 


ding  hj^ 
boo^H 
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would  88  soon  see  a  child  shot  as  a  hen  phea- 
sant.*' 

"  Cock  to  you,  Mr.  Wilmott,"  bawled  the 
keeper. 

The  warning  was  scarcely  given,  when  a 
woodcock  dropped  before  Wilmott*s  gun. 

"  He  seldom  misses/'  observed  the  squire, 
"  when  he  get's  a  clear  shot." 

Titley  had  just  capped  his  nipples,  when  a 
rabbit  popped  out  of  the  wood,  with  the  speed 
of  light,  and  as  quickly  ran  in  again.  As  it 
tuned,  he  snapped  one  barrel  at  the  fugitive, 
but  missed.  The  scut  was  scarcely  visible 
ivhen  the  squire  levelled  and  pulled. 

"  A  waste  of  powder,  I  imagine,"  said 
Titley. 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  the  squire,  kneeling 
Mpfm  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  creeping  al- 
most the  length  of  his  body  into  the  cover. 
In  a  short  time  he  backed  out,  pulling  the 
nbbity  riddled  through  the  head. 

"A  shot  in  the  dark,  'pon  my  honour," 
ttid  TiUey. 
'*  Light  enough  for  me,"  replied  the  squire. 

o2 
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Another  rabbit  leaped  from  the  wood,  pur- 
sued by  a  yelping  spaniel.  Away  they  ran. 
Titley  aimed,  but  recovered  his  gun,  fearing 
to  injure  the  dog. 

"  I  won't  touch  a  hair,"  said  the  squire,  as 
he  snapped  at  the  nimble  rabbit.  High  it 
jumped,  rolling  over  and  over,  as  the  fatal 
charge  was  driven  into  its  head. 

Every  now  and  then  Wilmott's  gun  clanged 
through  the  wood,  and  the  game,  being  driven 
to  the  comer  where  the  sqmre  and  Titley 
were  standing,  now  rose  momentarily.  Boar 
after  roar  succeeded  each  other,  as  the  birds, 
hares,  and  rabbits  tumbled  over.  But  few 
effected  an  escape,  as  they  fled  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  a  spot  of  greater  safety.  The 
game  lay  scattering  around,  sufficient  to  fill  a 
sack,  rather  than  a  bag,  when  Peter  jumped 
through  some  thick  boughs,  and  said  to  the 
squire, 

**  All  out,  sir." 

"Very  well,  Peter,"  replied  the  squire. 
"  Now,  Wilmott,  where  are  you  ?  " 

"Here   I  am,"    said  Wilmott,   crashing 
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through  a  prickly  hedge,  and  leaping  close  to 
the  squire,  with  glowing  cheeks. 

"  What  haye  you  done,  my  boy  ?" 

**  Bagged  four  brace  of  long-tails,  leash  of 
hares,  one  cock,  and  three  couple  of  rabbits," 
replied  Wilmott. 

*'  How  many  did  you  frighten  ?"  asked  the 
aquire. 

"  One  hen  pheasant,  only,**  replied  Wilmott. 

**  Beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  Mr.  Titley  shot 
that  bird,  and  it  was  a  cock,  thank  God ! '' 
obsenred  Peter,  with  erident  satis&ction  at 
the  sex  of  the  victim. 

*'  Ton  don't  like  to  see  the  hens  fall,"  said 
the  squire. 

'*  Facts  is  stubborn  things,  sir.  It  gives 
me  the  willy-wabbles  to  see  a  hen  pheasant 
bagged,"  replied  the  keeper. 

**  The  what  ?"  asked  the  squire. 

"  The  willy-wabbles,"  repeated  the  keeper, 
placing  his  brawny  hand  tenderly  upon  his 
abdominal  regions. 

"  Where  next  ?"  said  the  squire. 

**  The  Ketling  copse,  sir,"  replied  Peter. 
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"  Did  any  go  there  from  this  cover  ?"  asked 
Wilmott. 

"  One  or  two  that  got  the  chance,"  replied 
Peter,  significantly. 

The  panting  dogs  and  perspinng  heaters 
threw  themselves  do\in  upon  the  ^eensward, 
as  they  effected  au  egrenB  from  the  entangling 
boughs.  The  eyes  of  the  spaniels  evinced  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  had  followed  their 
amusement,  of  driving  the  game.  The  furze 
and  thorns  had  lacerated  their  lids  80  that 
they  could  scarcely  see.  The  keeper  called 
them  to  a  little  stream  close  hy,  and  washed 
their  sores  with  as  much  caution  as  a  mother 
would  use  to  her  children. 

After  a  few  minutes'  rest,  and  the  game 
being  gathered  together  at  the  foot  of  a  shady 
walnut-tree,  the  party  slowly  proceeded  to- 
wards Ketling  copse.  As  they  were  going 
over  a  stuhble-tield,  the  squire  gave  Peter  his 
gun  to  carry,  who,  heing  somewhat  warm, 
placed  his  hat  upon  the  muzzle,  and  carried  It 
over  hie  shoulder.  Jack  Tiggle,  who  wat«hed 
this  manoeuvre,  never  allowing  an  opportunity 
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to  pass  for  playing  Peter  a  trick,  sidled  up  to 
him,  and  began  admiring  the  outward  channs 
of  the  piece. 

"  Now,  that's  what  I  call  ansum/'  said  Jack| 
pointing  to  a  dog  engralred  npon  the  goard. 

"  Do  yon ! ''  growled  Peter,  who  enter- 
tained a  mortal  antipathy  to  Jack. 

"Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Bumstead,"  replied  he, 
knowing  that  Peter  disliked  being  addressed 
b?  his  somame. 

**  Then  yon  can  keep  your  liking  to  your- 
self. I  don't  want  to  hear  boys  jabber,"  re- 
joined the  keeper,  aware  of  Jack's  objection 
to  be  called  a  boy,  and  doing  so  by  way  of 
retaliation* 

**  Indeed,  Mr.  Bumstead,"  retorted  Jack. 
**  Did  you  ever  hear  what  the  young  dickey 
liid  to  his  father  ? " 

"  Xo,"  replied  Peter;  "  and  I  don't  want." 

"  Oh !  but  you'd  better,"  continued  Jack. 
**  It's  never  too  late  to  lam,  and  mend  our 
roads,  as  the  parson  says.  A  young  dickey, 
in  the  full  kick  of  youth,  mistook  some  sweet- 
briar  for  a  thistle ;  because,  I  suppose,  both 
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pricked  his  gums.  His  £itlier,  sot  fiking  to 
•ee  his  sob  mktakai  npcHi  mnj  score,  giETely 
shook  kk  head,  whisked  his  tail,  and  said  to 
him,  '  Don't  go  for  to  make  a  ninnyammer 
of  ToniseH'  Sajs  the  jonng  dicker,  in  reply, 
jost  as  frieudlT  as  I  might  do  to  700,  '  It*8 
mnch  better  to  be  a  jonng  donkey,  than  an 
old  jackass.'  ^ 

The  keeper's  face  darkened  at  the  concla- 
sion  of  Jack's  homilv,  and  he  was  cogitating 
how  he  shoold  pay  him  off  for  the  affiront, 
when  the  gun  which  he  carried  exploded,  and 
nearly  leaped  from  his  grasp.  All  tnmed 
round  suddenly,  and  each  looked  at  the  other 
for  an  explanation  of  the  unexpected  circum- 
stance. The  dogs  ran  off,  sniffing  the  ground, 
expecting  to  find  a  victim,  and  rushed  to  a 
spot  where  something  fell.  It  was  Peter's 
hat,  wth  the  cro\*Ti  blo\*Ti  out. 

"Why,  how  did  that  happen?"  asked  the 
squire 

Peter  looked  at  the  lock,  then  at  Jack 
Tiggle's  laughing  face,  and  then  at  his  cro^n- 
less  hat  in  the  distance. 
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Jack  tried  to  look  serions ;  but  the  keeper's 
melancholy  yisage,  in  beholding  his  dilapi- 
dated hat,  was  more  than  he  could  bear  with 
serionsness.  His  red  cheeks  swelled  with 
smothered  laughter,  and  at  last  a  '^  Haw,  haw, 
haw  !*'  burst  from  them,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
coTcry  of  the  delinquent. 

"  It  was  that  Jack,"  said  the  squire.  **  He 
pulled  the  trigger,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Facts  is  stubborn  things.  He  did,  sir, 
by  all  that's  damnable!''  replied  Peter,  be- 
tween his  teeth,  while  indescribable  passion 
was  depicted  in  his  features.  He  clenched 
his  huge  fist,  and  breathed  annihilation  to 
Jack  Tiggle,  all  his  relations,  and  every  body 
of  the  name. 

Jack  took  the  wise  precaution  of  keeping 
It  a  TCTT  respectful  distance  from  the  enraged 
Peter.  When  his  passive  admission  of  the 
imputed  offence  was  gained,  the  squire,  with 
the  rest,  joined  in  the  hejirty  laugh.  Peal 
after  peal  came  from  the  delighted  spectators, 
and  a  regular  halt  took  place  to  indulge  in 
the  fun. 

G  5 
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CachiDnation  is  very  infectious.  As  Peter 
lifted  the  remnants  of  the  hat  from  the  ground, 
and  placed  it,  as  well  as  it  would  go,  upon  his 
head,  the  sternness  of  his  features  gave  way. 
For  a  few  moments  he  kept  his  lips  pressed 
together,  twitching  with  the  inclination  to 
join  in  the  laugh ;  but  at  length,  as  tumul- 
tuous a  peal  burst  from  them  as  from  any  of 
the  others. 

"  I'll  pay  you  off,"  said  he,  shaking  his 
fist  at  Jack,  *^  or  my  name's  not. .  • ." 

*^  Bumstead,"  interrupted  Jack,  and  then 
continued  his  laugh. 

"  Very  good,"  rejoined  Peter,  "  very  good. 
That  adds  to  the  hat  account." 

"  I'll  have  no  more  tricks,  or  nonsense  of 
any  kind,  to-day,"  said  the  squire.  "  You 
must  forgive  Jack,  Peter.  I'll  get  you  a  new 
hat." 

**  Very  good,  sir,"  replied  the  keeper,  satis- 
fied with  the  result. 

"  But,  if  I  have  any  more  of  your  coltish 
behaviour,"  continued  the  squire  to  Jack, 
"  I'll  horsewhip  you.   Now,  mind,  what  I  say." 
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Jack  touched  his  hat,  and  fell  in  the  rear 
with  the  boys  and  the  dogs.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  the  sqnire  would  keep  his  word, 
and  therefore  resolyed  to  be  quiet. 

The  party  moyed  on  towards  Ketling  copse. 
The  conversation  with  the  boys  was  carried 
on  in  whispers,  and  Jack  edified  his  compa- 
nions with  telling  them  how  he  managed  the 
trick. 

^*  That  boy  is  the  most  mischievous  in  the 
whole  county/'  said  the  squire. 

^^  He  decidedly  possesses  something  of  the 
monkey  in  his  composition,"  observed  Titley. 

"  But  you  encourage  him  in  his  tricks," 
nud  Wilmott  to  the  squire. 

"  I  know  I  do,'*  replied  the  squire.  "  It 
may  be  foolish,  and  I  believe  it  is ;  but  they 
amuse  me  so  that  I  can't  help  laughing  at 
them." 

They  now  arrived  at  the  Ketling  copse.  A 
dear,  wide,  and  deep  stream  ran  swiftly  over 
a  bed  of  light  gravel  on  one  side  of  it,  which 
bdd  many  a  spotted  trout.  The  squire  peeped 
into  the  water,  so  that  his  shadow  was  not 
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reflected  apon  it,  and  beckoned  Titlej  to  ap- 
proach. Close  to  a  lump  of  sedges,  an  ash- 
coloured,  yellow-flanked  trout  lay,  fanning 
his  tail  to  and  fro. 

There's  a  beauty,"  said  the  squire,  pointing 
to  the  fish.     **  Six  pounds,  if  he's  an  ounce." 

**  Oh !  for  a  hook,  and  an  olive-bodied — ^yes, 
an  olive-bodied  fly  would  take  him,"  said 
Wilmott,  looking  at  the  sky. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  my  boy  !  Well,  he's 
safe  from  a  trial  of  your  skill  to  day.  Come, 
take  your  stations,"  said  the  squire. 

Each  chose  his  post,  and  the  dogs  and 
beaters  resumed  their  occupation.  Scarcely 
were  they  in  the  copse,  when  the  whi-r-r  of  a 
covey  of  partridges  startled  a  boy  who  was 
close  to  them,  so  that  he  turned  white  with 
fear,  and  began  climbing  a  tree. 

"  Mark,  mar-r-k,  mark  ! "  shouted  Peter. 

Six  barrels,  right  and  left,  clanged  through 
the  copse,  and  three  brace  of  the  scared  birds 
fell  to  the  earth. 

"  That's  not  done  every  day,"  said  the 
equire.  '*  Each  man  his  own  birds  in  three 
double  shots." 
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All  were  retrieved  and  brought  to  the  feet 
of  the  keeper  by  the  obedient  spaniels.  The 
respective  guns  were  soon  re-charged,  and 
igain  the  dogs  were  ordered  to  ^*  hold  np." 
A  fine,  large  hare  cantered  leisurely  from  the 
eover  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  away  she 
nttled  at  her  best  speed.  Titley  levelled, 
pulled,  and  broke  a  leg. 

**  Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  squire,  "  you  should 
dioot  forward  at  a  hare,"  at  the  same  time 
covering  the  lamed  fugitive,  and  laying  her 
without  a  struggle  upon  her  back. 

**  That's  the  way  to  pink  a  sarah,"  added  he, 
taking  the  gun  from  his  shoulder. 

Peter's  warning  was  now  repeatedly  given. 
Pheasants  rose  and  towered  above  the  trees, 
but  to  make  their  fall  the  greater.  Down 
they  came  before  the  unerring  aim  of  the 
sportsmen,  none  escaping,  except  those  rising 
when  the  guns  were  discharged,  or  out  of 
distance. 

About  three  hundred  yards  from  where  the 
squire  was,  stood  a  boy,  with  a  donkey  car- 
rying a  hamper. 
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^*  Kate  has  sent  our  luncheou,  I  see,"  said 
the  squire.  "  We'll  leave  off  for  an  hour. 
Come,  Wilmott,  and  all  you  boys." 

Peter  called  in  the  dogs,  and  the  boys  left 
off  beating  the  bushes. 

"  Take  your  basket  under  that  tree,"  said 
the  squire  to  the  boy  as  he  approached— 
pointing  to  a  wide-spreading  elm  which  grew 
out  of  a  steep,  sloping,  moss  bank.  "  Peter, 
spread  out  the  eatables  for  us,"  continued 
the  squire,  comfortably  seating  himself  upon 
the  bank,  and  being  joined  by  Wilmott  and 
Titley. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Peter,  diving  his 
hands  into  the  capacious  basket,  and  pro* 
ceeding  to  extract  its  contents. 

The  young  bumpkins  sprawled  themselves 
upon  the  turf,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
preparing  banquet;  and  as  the  cold  fowls, 
tongues,  pigeon-pies,  and  other  dainties  made 
their  appearance,  winking,  smacking  of  lips, 
and  other  telegraphic  signals  were  exchanged 
between  them. 

"  Give  those  young  rascals  the  ham,  Peter," 
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said  the  squire,  '*  that  steak-pie,  and  the  stone 
jug  of  ale." 

The  order  was  obeyed,  and  but  few  seconds 
intervened  ere  each  mouth  was  fully  occu'* 
pied. 

**  Uncork  the  bottle  of  milk-punch/'  said 
the  squire. 

Hebe  could  not  have  drawn  a  cork  from  a 
bottle  of  nectar  with  greater  alacrity  than 
Peter  Bumstead  did  from  that  containing  the 
milk-punch. 

"  I  give  you  the  trigger,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  squire,  after  the  glasses  were  filled. 

"  The  trigger,  boys,"  repeated  Jack,  empty- 
ing a  horn  of  nut-brown  ale. 

The  keeper  and  Jack  looked  at  each  other. 
Peter  slowly  raised  his  hand  over  his  left 
shoulder,  and  with  his  thumb  gave  a  very  pe* 
culiar  sign,  as  if  to  warn  him  of  the  danger 
he  incurred  in  mentioning  **  the  trigger." 
Jack  placed  his  fore-finger  on  one  side  of  his 
nose,  conveying  a  vulgar  but  comprehensive 
meaning,  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  his 
situation. 
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The  dogs  had  partaken  of  their  share  of  the 
feast,  and  all  had  refreshed  themselves  to 
their  heart's  content,  when  the  squire  pro- 
posed to  renew  the  sport. 

"  The  Home  wood,  now,  sir,"  said  Peter 
closing  his  pocket-knife,  and  rising  from  the 
turf. 

"  Shan't  we  beat  this  copse  again  ?  "  asked 
the  squire. 

"  They're  about  all  out,  sir,"  replied  the 
keeper;  "  and  it's  getting  rather  late  to  hang 
about  for  a  few." 

"  As  you  please,  Peter,"  rejoined  his  mas- 
ter; and  the  party  now  proceeded  to  the 
Home  wood,  where  the  amusement  ^^as  re- 
commenced. 

The  sun  reflected  long  shadows  upon  the 
earth,  as  the  last  barrel  flashed  in  the  cover. 
It  was  Wilmott's  shot ;  and,  as  a  pheasant's 
long  neck  fell  backwards  between  his  wings, 
and  he  bounded  dead  upon  the  ground,  the 
squire  said, 

"  Now,  then,  for  home.  It's  getting  late ; 
and  the  girls  will  be  waiting  dinner  for  us." 
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"  What  is  the  bag  r"  asked  Wilmott. 

"  Forty-five  brace  of  pheasants,  nine  of 
iiares,  one  cock,  seven  couple  of  rabbits,  and 
ihree  brace  of  partridges,  if  I  count  right," 
replied  Peter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  CURE  FOR  COURTING. 

*'  Love  is  a  smoke  rais*d  with  the  fume  of  sighs ; 
Being  pur^'d,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovem'  eyes; 
Bein^  vex'd^  a  sea  nourisb*d  with  lovers'  tears: 
What  is  it  else  ?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet.*' 

The  old  whipper-in  had  just  risen  from  a 
refreshing  night's  rest,  after  a  splendid  day's 
run,  and  was  making  his  toilet,  with  his  usual 
care,  before  a  small  looking-glass  suspended 
close  to  the  open  window  of  his  dormitoiy, 
when  a  yellow  leaf  was  blo\^Ti  from  a  neigh* 
bouring  tree  against  his  face.  As  it  fell  to 
the  floor,  Tom  gravely  shook  his  head,  which 
action  disarranged  the  exact  squareness  of 
the  snowy  cravat  he  was  tying,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Ah !  that's  the  sermon  for  me.  A  leaf 
from  Nature's  book.     This,"  continued  he, 
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pickhig  it  op,  ^*  ^peak  to  a  man's 
It  telk  him  what  he  was,  and  what  he  most 
eome  to.  Not  that  I  agree  with  our  curate^ 
who  flaid,  last  Sunday,  '  all  fleeh  was  grass.* 
I  don*t  belieTe  that.  iVe  no  doubt  some  of 
it*s  fonned  from  other  regetables.  Why 
dHMild  n*t  it  ?  HoweTer  that  may  be/'  soli* 
loqnised  Mr.  BolUm,  '^  doesn't  snch  a  things 
ak !  eren  as  this  old  withered  leaf,  go  to  proTe 
my  notion's  right  ?' 

At  this  qnery,  a  long  panse  ensued ;  and 
ike  speaker,  not  getting  a  r^ly,  from  a  most 
■ataial  csose,  there  being  no  one  within  hear- 
iag  to  giTe  one,  he  satis&ctorily  answered  it 
fciiMwlf^  as  most  persons  do  who  reply  to  their 
tvB  cfBestions. 

^Certainly  it  does,  as  thus,"  said  Tom, 
itrelahiiig  out  the  digits  of  his  left  hand,  and, 
nth  tlie  fore*finger  of  his  right,  proceeding 
la  prore  his  theory  with  the  highest  degree 
tf  certainty.  '*  This  is  the  world,"  added  he, 
fasting  to  his  little  finger.  **  Very  good  ! 
Astronomers,  geographers,  or  philosophers— 
wUeh  I  don't  know,  and  it  doesn't  signify — 
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have  said  that  it's  so  many  miles  round,  and 
no  more ;  that  it  neyer  was,  and  never  wiD 
be.  These  gentlemen/'  continued  Mr.  Bolton, 
pressing  the  end  of  his  next  finger,  "hare 
never  been  contradicted ;  and  no  one  but  a 
fool  would  do  it.  Now,  as  my  old  school- 
master  used  to  say,  *  If  you  add,  and  don*t 
subtract,  what's  the  consequence?*  at  the 
same  time  taking  an  apple  from  one  boy 
and  giving  it  to  another.  Said  he,  *  the  an- 
swer's obvious.  Where  there  was  one,  there's 
none,  and  where  there  are  two,  there  was  but 
one.'  Wow,  what  I  am  coming  at,  is  this," 
pinching  the  top  of  the  adjoining  finger;  "if  the 
bulk  of  the  world,  or  the  earth,  as  I  should  call 
it,  increases,  so  must  its  circumference.  But 
its  circumference  doesn't,  according  to  all 
accounts,  and,  therefore,  its  weight  ctenot. 
That's  logic,  and  no  mistake.  WeU,  now 
comes  the  nut,"  squeezing  the  last  finger  very 
hard.  "  The  carcases  of  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, horses,  dogs,  butterflies,  insects  of  all 
sorts,  grass,  cabbages,  leaves,  every  thing  that 
lived,  lives,  or  will  live,  has  been,  is,  or  shall 
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be  added  to  the  earth,  must  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  dost  itself.     For  thousands  of 
years  this  has  been  the  role,  and  maj  be  for 
thousands  of  years  to  come.    The  consequence 
ii,'^  appealing  to  the  thumb  in  remainder, 
^  millions  and  myriads  of  millions  of  tons  hare 
been  given  to  the  earth,  by  bodies  resiigning 
their  respectiTe  ghosts,  both  animal  and  tc- 
felable,  without  making  any  difference  in  the 
measurement,  and,  therefore,  without  adding 
to  the  weight.    The  certainty,  therefore,  must 
be,  that  to  the  addition  there's  a  corresponding 
nbt faction,  which  keeps  the  affair  balanced, 
and  aU   in  sailing  trim.     Then  comes   the 
qaeation,**  obserred  Tom,  with  a  Catonic  so- 
lemnity, **  how  is  this  managed  ?     This  is  a 
puzzler.     But  it  appears  to  me,  as  active  mat- 
ter becomes  passive,  in  due  course  of  time, 
liter  being  properly  seasoned,  passive  matter 
becomes  active.     In  no  other  way  can  it  be 
aeeonnted  for.     These  are  the  only  means  to 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty.     As  to  spirits,  I 
don^t  like  to  disbelieve  the  parson,  but  my 
idea  is,  that  the  unoccupied  are  used  for  the 
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new  prodnctions  as  they  come  ft^rth^  whether 

animal  or  vegetable.     Here's  this  leaf " 

What  Mr.  Bolton  was  abont  to 


concerning  the  leaf  will  never  be  known,  for 
his  soliloqny  was  interrupted  and  cut  short 
by  seeing  the  outline  of  two  figures  under  a 
tree  in  the  park.  One  was  that  of  a  man, 
and  the  other  a  female.  If  Tom's  eyes  did  not 
deceive  him,  the  man's  arm  was  placed  round 
the  woman's  waist.  And,  also,  if  his  eyet| 
which  he  now  strained  to  their  full  capacitieti 
did  not  commit  a  gross  fraud,  the  man  was 
no  other  than  his  son  William,  and  the  wo- 
man. Miss  Kate's  maid,  Fanny  Chatterton. 

Tom  shut  his  eyes,  and  opened  them  again, 
to  make  sure  he  was  labouring  under  no  de- 
lusion. No ;  it  was  a  reality.  There  stood 
his  son  William,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mom* 
ing,  with  his  arm  round  Fanny's  waist ! 
"The  very  time  he  should  be  with  the 

hounds ;  he's  after  a but  I  won't  be  nn- 

genteel,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  bringing  his  sen* 
tence  to  a  sudden  close,  and  leaning  in  hit 
shirt  sleeves  out  of  the  window,  to  take  a 
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better  swrvej  of  the  "  young  rioters/*  as  he 
called  them. 

Boand  the  whipper-in's  bed-room  window 
crept  the  tendrils  of  a  broad-leayed  iyy  plant, 
in  which  numbers  of  sparrows  sought  shelter. 
As  Mr.  Bolton's  rubicund  features  emerged, 
many  of  the  frightened  birds  fluttered  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  flew  to  the  stack- 
yard,  or  to  the  stubble-field,  before  the  pre- 
leribed  time  for  committing  trespass  upon  the 
brmer. 

*'Ah!"  exclaimed  Tom,  taking  from  a 
hook  an  old  hunting-horn,  *^  I'll  disturb  ano- 
ther species  of  bird  directly." 

Drawing  an  extra  quantity  of  breath,  he 
placed  the  horn  to  his  lips,  and  blew  such  a 
**  wind  '*  upon  it,  that,  for  length  and  loud- 
aesSy  never  was  heard,  before  or  since,  within 
the  precincts  of  Scourfield  Hall. 

"There's  a  rattler  for  ye,"  gasped  Tom, 
ending  his  salute  for  want  of  more  breath, 
tnd  looking,  with  watery  eyes,  for  the  effect 
produced. 

William  and  Fanny  turned  precipitately 
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towards  the  spot  from  whence  the  unwelcome 
sounds  came,  and  there  discovered  Mr.  Bolton 
in  the  act  of  blowing  at  them  with  all  his  phy- 
sical powers. 

"  Puff  away,  you  old  grampus,"  said  Wil- 
liam ;  at  which  Fanny  laughed.  Then  William, 
pleased  at  making  her  laugh,  joined  in  it. 
And  when  the  blast  ceased,  Mr.  Bolton  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  two  he  wished 
to  astonish  and  produce  a  very  serious  impres- 
sion upon,  laughing  at  him  in  return. 

^^  I  won't  stand  this  promiscuous  courtin* 
any  longer,"  said  Tom,  retiring  from  the  win- 
dow, somewhat  angry  at  the  scene  he  had  be- 
held, and  at  the  failure  of  his  attempt.  **  111 
cure  him,"  continued  he.  ^^  William  shall  be 
married.  Ill  speak  to  the  squire  about  it 
this  very  morning." 

A  s  William  and  Fanny  took  their  way  from 
Mr.  Bolton's  cottage  again  to  the  Hall,  Wil- 
liam pressed  her  hand,  which  hung  over  his 
arm,  and  said,  ^*  Shall  I  name  it  to  master 
first,  or  to  the  governor  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  Fanny,  blushing,  and  turn- 
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ing  her  &ce  a  little  on  one  side  towards  the 
ground,  ^'  Vm  sure  one  can  hardly  say ;  but, 
peifaaps  —  perhaps,  no  preference  should  be 
shown." 

**  One  or  the  other  must  be  asked  first,  you 
know,"  rejoined  William. 

**  I  was  thinking  it  might  be  managed  so 
as  not  to  do  so,"  replied  Fanny. 

"  How  ?"  asked  he. 

"They're  both  queer  on  their  privileges 
sometimes,"  said  Fanny ;  *^  and  I  was  fearing, 
if  Mr.  Tom  was  asked  first,  the  squire  might 
be  hnffi^  at  being  second ;  and,  if  master  was 
asked  first,  Mr.  Tom,  as  your  father  in  the 
business,  might  be  nettled.  So  what  I  pro- 
pose is,  for  you  to  mention  it  to  the  squire 
at  the  same  time  I  do  to  Mr.  Bolton ;  then 
neither  can  complain." 

**  WeU  packed— weU  packed  !"  said  Wil- 
Sam.  "  You're  the  girl  to  manage  an  escape 
from  a  pound.  After  breakfast  I'll  attack 
the  squire,  while  he's  reading  the  paper,  and 
yoQ  must  make  play  at  the  governor's  affec- 
tions." 

TOL.  I.  H 
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**  And  I'll  take  care  he  has  a  vefy  good 
breakfast  this  morning,"  added  Fanny,  laugh- 
ing ;  ^^  for  people  are  much  better  tempered 
when  they've  enjoyed  a  pleasant  meal." 

"That's  right,  Fanny,  my  love,"  replied 
he,  giving  her  a  kiss.  "  Now,  then,  good 
bye  for  the  present.  There  goes  the  old 
Whip,  I  see,"  said  William,  pointing  to  his 
father  stretching  across  the  dewy  grass; 
"  and  I  must  be  in  the  kennel  before  him,  to 
avoid  a  sermon  upon  activity." 

The  squire  had  just  finished  breakfiast,  and 
had  settled  himself  comfortably  in  a  large 
easy  chair,  to  peruse  his  favourite  paper, 
when  the  door  of  the  room  received  three 
gentle  taps  from  some  one  without. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  squire. 

"Servant,  sir,"  said  a  well-known  voice; 
and  as  the  squire  peeped  over  the  edge  of  the 
paper,  and  saw  his  old  favourite,  Tom  Bol- 
ton, standing  before  him,  he  returned  the 
salute. 

"  Good  morning,  Tom  —  good  morning. 
Take  a  chair.    Well !  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 
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^^Thsnk'e,  sir;  a  little  matter  or  two," 
leplied  Tom,  occupying  a  seat. 

^  Ail  right  in  the  kennel  ?"  asked  the  squire. 

^^  In  doretail  trim,^'  replied  Tom. 

^^Go  on,  then,"  said  his  master,  ^and  let 
me  hear  what  you  have  to  communicate.'' 

''I'm  come,"  said  Tom,  with  a  preliminary 
eongh,  ^  about  a  little  touch  of  morality." 

''  About  what  ?"  asked  the  squire,  dropping 
the  newspaper  in  surprise. 

**  About  a  little  touch  of  morality,  sir," 
repeated  Tom,  in  a  slow,  serious  yoice. 

The  squire  nodded. 

''A  father's  a  father,"  continued  Mr. 
Bohon,  '*  and  he  can't  run  in  yiew  of  his  son 
upon  a  wrong  traU  without  trying  to  whip  him 
oB^  ind  come  to  a  check." 

^  Oood,"  said  the  squire. 

"My  son  William,  sir,"  resumed  Tom,  **  as 
Jon  know,  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  a  better 
himtsman  neyer  hallooed  to  a  hound.  But 
^  all  have  our  weak  points  ;  and  I'm  sorry 
to  lay  a  woman's  his.  Yes,  sir,  he  courts 
*m  all  round  promiscuously." 

u2 
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"  You  should  have  said  women,  then,"  said 
the  squire. 

**  Unfortunately  I  should,  sir,"  added  Tom, 
mournfully ;  and  he  was  about  to  continue, 
when  the  squire  had  again  to  say,  "  Come 
in,"  to  a  second  knock  at  the  parlour  door. 

"  You  remember  the  old  adage,  Tom,"  said 
the  squire,  as  William  entered,  and  seemed 
rather  astonished  at  his  father's  presence. 

*'  Speak  of  the  fiend,  and  his  horns  appear," 
replied  Mr.  Bolton,  looking  hard  at  his  son's 
red  features. 

"We  were  speaking  of  you,  William," 
observed  the  squire. 

*'  Were  you,  sir,"  said  William,  scraping 
a  bow. 

''  Your  father  has  not  said  to  me  what  he 
came  for,  and,  perhaps,  doesn't  wish  to  do  so 
in  your  presence,"  rejoined  the  squire. 

"  Oh  !  very  well,  sir,"  said  William,  turn- 
ing, and  about  to  leave. 

"  Stop,  stop,"  said  Tom.  "  The  squire 
will  hear  you  first." 

This  manoeuvre  was  not  lost  upon  his  son, 
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who  remarked,  with  a  smile^  to  his  master,— 
"The  governor's  rmming  sly,  sir.  He 
wants  to  hear  my  say  without  me  learning 
his.  However,  it's  no  secret  business  iVe 
eome  about ;  so,  with  your  consent,  sir,  I'll 
name  it." 

"  Do,  William.  Go  on,'*  said  the  squire, 
listening  attentively. 

The  young  huntsman  polished  a  button 
upon  his  waistcoat ;  made  the  hat  in  his  hand 
longfa,  and  then  rubbed  it  smooth ;  brushed 
the  hair  off  his  forehead;  and,  at  length, 
rammoned  courage  to  begin. 

"  Here  goes,"  said  he ;  "  one  fly  and  the 
nsper's  cleared.  What  I  want,  sir,  is  your 
approval,  and  the  governor's,  to  my  getting 
braced  to  Fanny,  the  lady's-maid." 

**  What !  married !"  exclaimed  the  squire. 

"The  very  business  I  came  about,"  said 
Mr.  Bolton,  slapping  his  doeskins  with  sur- 
prise and  pleasure. 

'*  Buckled  to,  as  a  match  pair,  is  our  wish, 
nr,"  replied  William,  to  his  master. 

"I've  always  objected   to   my   huntsman 
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being  marrierl,"  said  the  squire.  "  Striver,  I 
recollect,  about  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
wanted  to  marry  the  daii-jinaid ;  but  I  told 
him  if  he  did,  he  must  leave  my  serrice." 

William  looked  unhappy  at  this  piece  of 
intelligence,  and  his  father  appeared  very 
uneasy  in  his  chair. 

"  A  wife  cools  a  man's  courage,"  continoed 
the  squire  ;  "and  a  huntsman  cannot  have  too 
much,  so  that  it  doesn't  bear  the  shape  of 
recklessness." 

"  Bless  your  snul,  sir !"  exclaimed  Tom, 
with  a  knowing  shake  of  the  head  ;  "  a  wife'll 
never  take  it  out  of  him.  With  a  mongrel- 
bred  muff  it  might  be  otherwise.  But,  lor" 
bless  as !  my  grandfather  was  first  whip  to 
the  duke  of  Beaufort's  pack — ^my  father  wb» 
huutsmau  to  the  old  squire  for  fifteen  years, 
you  know,  sir.  My  mother  was  the  only 
child  to  Tom  Moody,  the  most  celebrated 
whip  as  ever  lived,  not  to  say  any  thing  of 
myself  being  in  your  service,  thank  God,  for 
five-an '-twenty  years,  whipper-in  to  as  crack 
set  o'  hounds  as  ever  were  unkennelled." 
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"  Yon  might  have  been  huntsman,  if  yoii 

liked,"  said  the  squire. 

I         "  Through  your  goodness,  sir,  I  might,  long 

^^,"  rejoined  Tom,   touching  his  favourite 

Vgny  lock  upon  his  brow.    "  But  I  wished  old 

I     StriTcr  to  keep  his  situation  as  long  as  he 

eonld.      I  didn't  like  to  take  his  place  when 

I  was  younger  ;  and  now  my  boh  Will  fits  it 

Well,  why,  I  neyer  shall  be  any  thing  else 

but  the  old  whipper-in." 

"Ay,  and  he's  of  more  importance  than 
tlie  bontaman,"  §aid  the  squire, 

"A  true  sportsman  always  says  so,  sir," 
added  Tom  ;  "  hut  half  the  world  don't  think 
10 — a  parcel  of  know-nothings.  However, 
BllHTUig  to  our  start,  you  may  depend,  from 
Huh  a  breed  aa  Will  comes  of,  no  wife  on 
cuth  cau  spoil  him.  Striver  was  from  a 
difTercDt  nest ;  his  father  was  a  weaver,  and 
bii  mother  a  straw-bonnet  maker." 

"  Then  you  think  William  will  ride  up  to 
tlu  dogs  aa  well  married  as  single,"  said  the 


"Certwnlyl  do,  sir,"  replied  Tom.  "  From 
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such  a  litter  as  he  comes,  notbingll  ] 
him,  not  even  old  age.  We  all  die  green  as 
cabbagea,"  observed  the  old  whipper-in,  with 
a  look  of  pride  at  the  reminiscence  of  his 
ancestral  dignity,  and  the  hue  of  his  family's 
complexion  at  their  decease. 

The  squire  enjoyed  Tom's  advocating  his 
sou's  cause,  and,  after  a  little  consideration, 
he  said, — 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  give  my  consent ; 
but  remember,  William,  no  flinching.  My 
hounds  have  always  been  hunted  property 
since  you  took  the  place,  and  I  will  hare 
them  continued  to  be,"  said  the  squire, 
firmly. 

"  They  shall,  yon  may  depend,  sir,"  replied 
William,  scarcely  believing  his  senses.  There 
was  his  father,  arguing  for  his  marriage,  who 
had  constantly  been  opposed  to  his  having 
even  a  little  conversation  with  a  female. 

"  I  return  ye  my  and  Fanny's  thanks,  dr, 
and  you,  father,  for  your  kindness,"  said  Wil- 
liam ;  '*  and  I'll  endeavour  to  do  my  duty,  so 
as  to  please  both." 
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"He's  a  good  boy,  sir,**  obseired  Tom; 
"and  manying  11  keep  him  quiet,**  added  he, 
vith  a  wink  at  his  master. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  William,**  said  the 
sqidie.  '*  There,"  shaking  the  hand  of  his 
senant  warmly ;  "  conduct  yourself  well  to 
your  wife,  ride  up  to  the  dogs  as  usual,  let  all 
tUogs  be  with  you  as  they  have  been,  in 
pniseworthy  order,  and  you'll  never  hear  a 
eomplaint  from  me.*' 

^*  And  if  we're  no  more  promiscuous  courtin' 
—DO  more  winking,  billing,  and  cooing,"  said 
Tom,  **  youll  not  have  a  complaint  from  me. 
Praniscuons  courtin'  is  immoral,"  added  Tom, 
mcolariy ;  and  the  phrase  afterwards  became 
i  county  proverb. 

**Ha8  this  been  mentioned  to  my  daughter?" 
«ked  the  squire. 

^  By  this  time  it  has,  I  dare  say,"  replied 
WnHinL  *^  Fanny  and  I  agreed  to  ask  you, 
V,  and  £Either  first.  I  was  to  come  here, 
^lile  she  went  to  the  govemor ;  but,  as  he 
^  not  to  be  found,  she  went  to  Miss  Kate's 
loom,  to  mention  the  thing  to  her." 

uS 
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"  That's  quite  correct,"  rejoined  tlte  sqmre. 
"  When  is  the  wedding  to  take  place  ?" 

"  We  arranged,  if  all  went  Binooth,  in  ahoot 
a  month,"  replied  the  huntsman. 

"  The  wedding  frolic's  to  be  left  to  me,  re- 
collect," said  his  master.  "  I'll  have  it  after 
my  own  fashion." 

William  thanked  the  squire,  with  gratitude 
glowing  in  his  features. 

"  Now,  Tom,  what  have  yon  to  say  abont 
your  son  ?"  asked  the  squire  of  Mr.  Bolton, 
who  looked  as  if  the  whole  of  the  world's 
happiness  was  concentrated  in  himself, 

'*  Simply  this,  sir,  that  there's  no  occasion 
for  my  saying  any  thing,"  replied  Tom.  '*  The 
very  springe  I  wanted  to  set  for  him,  with 
your  assistance,  he's  caught  in  already;  so 
there's  an  end  of  my  poaching," 

The  huntsman  and  his  father  quitted  tb« 
presence  of  their  master,  much  delighted  with 
the  result  of  the  andience.  Tom  took  the 
arm  of  his  son,  and  proceeded  with  him  to  the 
nerrants'  hall,  where  Famiy  stood,  with  the 
comer  of  her  neat  black  silk  apron  applied  t 
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lier  e^es,  suiroiuided  hj  ber  fellcrw  serrauta. 
Aisooa  as  they  entered,  «11  looked  iuixioa»lf 
for  the  inteUigence  known  to  be  in  their  poe- 
aes»on,  as  Fannv  had  infonned  them,  oc^- 
iettiTcIy  and  respectively,  of  what  was  tran- 
i|iiiiiig  in  the  squire's  room. 

"  Daugbter'in'law  that  is  to  be,"  said  Hr. 
Beaton,  going  to  F&nn;,  and,  giving  her  a  ^dm, 
•Web  sonnded  like  the  crack  of  a  whip,  he 
iiiiioiiiic«d  to  her,  and  to  the  tmembly,  the 
Rweeas  of  the  enterprize. 

"God  bless  yon,  Fanny!"  exclaimed  half 
a  dozen  voices,  accompanied  with  kisses  froin 
iks  female  domestics,  and  hearty  shakes  of 
the  hand  from  the  eqaally  enthusiastic  male 


Fanny  and  the  hontsman  returned  their 
warm  thanks  for  the  universal  congratulatione 
heMoired,  and  Mr.  Bolton  regarded  the  scene 
with  a  petroniziog  air,  saying,  it  wasn't  the 
int  time  a  Bolton  had  to  undergo  a  similar 
pnoeM  in  that  rcry  hall ;  thirty  years  ago, 
Ik  vent  throagb  a  like  course  of  training;  and 
if  Will  was  in  as  good  conditiou  thirty  years 
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hence,  as  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  iu 
then,  why,  in  that  case.  Will  would  have  good 
cause  to  be  content  with  his  grooming  and 
feeding. 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Bolton,"  said  the  butler,  who 
shook  from  his  head  to  his  heels,  and  whose 
white,  chalky  face  was  adorned  with  a  short, 
thick,  scarlet  nose,  '*  you're  a  wonderful  hale 
man." 

"  Port  wine,  strong  ale,  brandy,  and  no 
exercise,  ain't  scored  in  ray  limbs  and  cheeks, 
are  they,  Bob  ?"  observed  Tom  to  the  butler, 
in  a  not-to-be-mistaken  tone. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Bob,  taking  the 
hint. 

*'  My  old  woman,"  rejoined  Tom,  dropping 
hia  voice  to  a  melancholy  note,  and  shaking 
his  head,  to  add  to  the  effect,  "whose  toes 
are  now  turned  to  the  roots  of  the  butter- 
caps,  never  had  to  eermoniz*  me  upon  hard 
drinking.  Not  but  what  I  liked  my  glase, 
and  do  like  it;  but,"  lowering  his  speech  to 
H  whisper,  and  winking  his  left  eye,  "glasses 
all  day  long,  Boh  —  soaking  the  inside  pas* 
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wij^r,  as  if  it  was  only  a  sponge.  Bob — 
drowning  the  whistle,  not  wetting  it.  Bob — 
making  a  regolar  filtering  stone  o'  yooreelf. 
Bob,  is  the  way  to  turn  yourself  into  clay 
ifore  your  time." 

This  warning  was  not  without  a  transient 
effect  upon  the  butler,  who  resolved  within 
himself  to  be  less  devoted  to  the  rosy  God ; 
bat,  ere  many  minutes  elapsed,  a  dryness  in 
Hu  throat  caused  him  to  find  himself  in  the 
ficiiuty  of  the  beer-barrel. 

"Hiss  Kate  told  me,"  siud  Fanny  to  her 
hubtnd  elect,  "  that  we  were  to  go  to  her 
ud  Miss  Agnes  in  the  drawing-room,  after 
fon  had  seen  the  squire." 

"  Then  go  forthwith,"  said  Tom,  marshal- 
ling  them  ont  of  the  hall,  "  To  keep  young 
Iidies  in  suspense  is  rode,"  added  he;  "not 
Ut  «y  what  it  is  with  regard  to  old  ones." 

After  William  and  bis  father  had  left  the 
■qmre,  he  again  settled  himself  to  peruse  the 
oontenta  of  his  newspaper.  But  fitte  decreed 
ihtt  be  «honld  not  enlighten  himself  with  its 
laeid  intelligence  on  this  particular  morning. 
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No  sooner  had  the  hnntgrnan  and  the  ^*  old 
Whip"  been  dismissed,  than  Wilmott  and 
Titley  entered,  nnannonnced. 

"  Well,  my  boys,  what's  on  the  wing  now?* 
said  the  squire,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them* 

«  Titley^s  obliged  to  leave  ns,**  replied  Wil- 
mott. 

^^What!"  exclaimed  the  squire,  with  as 
much  surprise  as  when  William  made  known 
his  request. 

"  Yes,"  added  Titley,  "  I*m  compelled  to 
leave  your  delightful  society  this  morning,  my 
dear  sir." 

'*  And  wherefore  ? "  asked  the  squire. 
"  WeVe  just  in  the  sweets  of  the  season." 

^'  And  I  was  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
those  sweets,"  said  Titley.  "  But  my  lawyer 
in  London  has  written  to  me  to  say  that  I 
must  immediately  see  him,  as  the  case  of 
Larkins  is  progressing,  and  a  consultation  is 
necessary." 

^^  Then  it's  that  infernal  Fiddylee*s  doing, 
is  it?"  said  the  squire,  in  a  furious  pas- 
don. 
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*^  He,  deddedlj,  is  the  indirect  cause,"  re- 
joined Titlej. 

^  It  might  hare  been  settled  long  since,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  him,''  said  Wilmott. 

^  Settled !"  exclaimed  the  sqnire,  swinging 
the  arm-chair  into  the  middle  of  the  room 
with  TtLgCj  '*  settled !  It  wonld  not  have  been 
eommenced,  except  for  his  rascally  interfe* 
noee.  Was  there  oyer  such  a  preposterous 
eharge  of  trespass  l"^ 

^  It  certainly  was  a  most  nnwilling  trespass 
on  my  part,"  observed  Titley. 

This  recoTered  some  of  the  squire's  good 
InuDOur,  and  he  inquired  when  Titley  proposed 
to  start. 

'*  By  the  mail,  this  erening,"  replied  he. 

**  But  you'll  return  in  a  day  or  two,"  re- 
joined the  squire. 

**He  has  promised  me  to  come  back  the 
aoment  he  can,"  said  Wilmott. 

"We  shall  defer  dragging  for  the  otter 
Peter  speaks  of,  until  you  form  one  of  the 
party,"  observed  the  squire. 

"  You're  very  obliging,"  said  Titley.    "  I 
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shall  return  to  my  quarters  speedily,  I  assure 
you." 

*^If  I  come  across  that  Fiddylee's  path 
within  a  month,  I'll  give  him  cause  for  an 
action/'  said  the  squire,  lifting  his  foot,  as  if 
in  the  performance  of  an  imaginary  kick. 

"  Where  are  the  ladies,  squire  ?"  inquired 
Wihnott. 

**  In  the  drawing-room,  I  suppose,"  replied 
the  squire. 

I'll  attend  them  there,"   said   Titley; 

and  bid  them  a  temporary  adieu." 

But  you'll  dine  with  us  to-day,"  said  the 
squire. 

"  We  dine  tfete-k-t6te  at  the  Rookery  to- 
day," replied  Wilmott. 

"  Oh !  very  well,  my  boys.  Little  secrets, 
and  so  on,  eh  ?  60  and  find  the  girls,  then," 
said  the  squire,  ^*  and  come  to  me  again  be- 
fore you  leave ;  I've  something  to  say  that'll 
astonish  ye." 

"  What  is  it  about  r"  asked  Wihnott. 

"  Old  Tom's  son  is  going  to  be  married." 


(( 

« 

(( 
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"  William  married  !"  exclaimed  Wilmott, 
m  surprise. 

^  Ay,"  replied  the  squire,  waring  his  hand 
for  them  to  depart.  ^*  Bat  come  to  me  again, 
and  111  tell  ye  all  about  it/' 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 


A  MYSTERY,  AND  A  DECLARATION. 


**  The  sileDce  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades^  when  speaking  fails." 


WiLMOTT  had  witnessed  the  mysterious 
meeting  in  the  chnrchyard  between  Agnes  and 
the  stranger.  Strolling  accidentally  through 
the  shrubberies,  to  enjoy  one  of  those  cigar- 
bom  reveries  to  which  he  was  addicted,  he 
saw  Agnes  at  the  moment  she  was  clasped  in 
the  embrace  of  the  stranger,  and  recognized 
her  by  the  exclamation  she  made  upon  seeing 
him.  Doubting,  however,  the  possibility  of 
what  he  had  witnessed,  he  screened  himself 
in  a  laurel-bush  close  to  the  hedge  of  the 
path  leading  from  the  church  to  the  hall, 
in  order  to  learn,  by  a  closer  inspection, 
whether  his  conjecture  was  correct  or  not 
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Ab  she  passed,  the  moon's  light  fell  upon  her 
features,  and,  stopping  just  opposite  to  where 
Wilmott  stood,  he  became  but  too  certain 
that  he  was  right  in  his  Buruiise. 

Confused  and  agitated  at  what  he  had  seen, 
wme  time  elapsed  ere  Wilmott  could  saflfi- 
ciently  recover  his  composure  to  re-enter  the 
honBC.  flow  to  act  he  did  not  know.  To 
Kqoaint  the  squire  with  what  he  had  seen 
might  occasion  a  shock  to  his  kind  happy  old 
friend,  that  time  could  never  efface.  To  men 
tion  it  to  Kate  would,  perhaps,  discover  that 
tke  was  privy  to  this  clandestine  meeting.  At 
tins  tboaght  be  shuddered.  AM  yet  how 
eonld  it  be  otherwise  with  two  females  who 
wemed  to  have  but  one  mind,  and  one  heart  ? 
It  ^tpeared  certain  that  Kate  must  be  cogni- 
nnt  of  it. 

Who  could  the  stranger  be?  pondered 
Wflmott,  as  he  proceeded  to  rejoin  the  party. 
Agnes  had,  evidently,  been  favourable  to  the 
addresses  of  his  friend  Titley  for  many  weeks. 
Was  A<f,  then,  merely  the  blind  to  dupe  her 
ancle  the  better?     It  was  an  inexplicable 
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riddle.  Should  lie  inform  Titley  of  what  had 
taken  place  ? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  and  mental  queries 
which  occupied  Wilmott's  confused  brain, 
when  Agnes  and  her  cousin  entered  the  room. 
The  long  absence  of  Kate,  after  he  knew  that 
Agnes  had  returned,  strengthened  his  feare  of 
her  being  aware  of  the  disgraceful  interview, 
for  disgraceful  he  was  convinced  it  must  be, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  took  place,  and 
from  its  being  kept  &om  the  squire's  know- 
ledge. 

Wilmott  had  uo  capacity  for  concealing  his 
thoughts  or  his  feelings,  and,  when  his  look 
met  that  of  Agnes,  each  knew  the  other  was 
aware  of  what  had  transpired.  He,  therefore, 
formed  the  sudden  resolution  of  seeking  an 
early  opportunity  to  inform  lier  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  meeting,  and.  as  the  friend  of  her 
uncle,  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  it,  previons 
to  mentioning  it  to  him,  or  to  any  one  else. 

It  was  on  the  morning  after  Titley's  tlepar- 
ture  for  London,  tliat  Wilmott  walked  to  tlio 
Hall  later  than  usual,  in  order  to  escape  a 
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■orning's  rabbit-shooting  with  the  squire.  He 

■  Kate  in  the  park,  accompanied  by  her 

ice    of  favourite  greyhounils,  which  were 

ring  to  and  fro  npon  the  bank  of  the  riyer; 

vi,  avoiding  her  for  the  fii^t  time  in  bis  life 

^tentionally,  he  entered  the  Hal!  with  the 

hope  of  finding  Agnes  alone.     Nor  was  he 

disappointed. 

Agnes  was  seated  at  a  writing-desk  in  the 

dnwing-room,  with  a  pen  between  two  of  her 

fingers,  while  the  remainder  of  her  fair  hand 

was  pressed  upon  her  brow.     She  appeared  in 

the  deepest  contemplation.      Her  loxurianC 

carls  were  thrown  back  from  her  forehead, 

and  her  flushed  features  bore  an  expression  of 

eat  anxietj.    She  held  a  letter  in  one  hand, 

ich  rested  upon  the  desk,  and  with  knitted 

drow  she  was  gazing  at  it  nith  a  look  of 

mingled  sorrow  and  of  anger.     On  TVilmott's 

I      entering  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  started  at 

Bleeiog  him.     One  of  her  lips  was  pressed  be- 

^Ptween  her  teeth  so  strenuously  that  the  blood 

I      ftarted  when  she  separated  them  to  return  the 

customary  greeting. 


I  ma  He 
Irpeat  i 
Khich 
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^*  Pray  pardon  this  introsioii,^  said  Wilmott, 
coldly ;  ^^  but  I  have  sought  this  interriew  to 
solicit  an  explanation  of  a  scene  that  I  was 
accidentally  a  witness  to  four  eyenings  since.** 

**  An  explanation,  Mr.  Ashley!**  exclaimed 
Agnes,  haughtily. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Wilmott,  quickly,  "  an  ex- 
planation, or  I  shall  feel  myself  bound,  without 
farther  delay,  to  relate  to  your  uncle,  and  my 
esteemed  friend,  precisely  what  I  saw.  But 
God  forbid  that  I  should  have  to  do  so  with* 
out  being  able  to  administer  the  antidote  with 
the  poison  !  And  to  seek  that  antidote  I  am 
now  here." 

^^  Do  you  then  really  suppose,  Mr.  Ashley, 
that  any  conduct  of  mine  could  demand  your 
interference,  or  require  palliation  ?**  asked 
Agnes,  her  eyes  flashing,  and  her  lips  quiver^ 
ing  with  excitement. 

^^  This  is  not  a  moment  for  me  to  return  an 
answer  to  that  question,"  replied  Wilmott* 
*^  I  came  not  to  offend  you,  but  to  say  that 
I  witnessed  your  meeting  with  a  stranger  in 
the  churchyard,  and  to  make  known  to  you 
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my  intention  of  infonning  yonr  nncle  of  it. 
Ab  th^re  may  be,  and  as  I  ferrentlj  hope 
tkere  are,  eiicnmstances  to  acconnt  for,  or  at 
Imt  to  excuse,  this  apparent  nnkindness  to 
one  who  ner^  deserved  any  from  a  single 
creature  liring,  and  to  explain  the  seeming 
iBi]Hnidence  of  the  transaction,  I  ferrently 
hope  yoa  will  not  refiise  to  explain  those  cir- 
emstances." 

While  Wilmott  was  qpeaking,  the  anger  of 
Allies  passed  away.  The  fire  sparkling  in 
kr  hazel  eyes  a  few  seconds  before  was  soc- 
eeeded  by  large  tears^  which  for  a  moment 
hng  as  they  rose  npon  the  silken  fringe,  and 
then  stole  silently  down  her  cheeks,  as  if  the 
bodgates  ci  her  heart  were  opened.  She 
W&t  an  imploring  look  iqK)n  Wilmott,  and, 
eitdiing  his  hand  in  hers,  said  with  a  heaying 
Went  and  dioked  voice — 

'*  Pray  do  not  let  me  snffer  in  yonr  esti- 
artioB.  Indeed  I  do  not  deserve  to  lose  yonr 
good  opinion." 

Words  may  be  withstood,  even  when  they 
come  to  OS  in  the  silvery  tone  of  a  woman's 
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it  the  pld 


voice ;  tuougli  it  is  very  hard  to  resist ' 
ing  of  a  pair  of  lovely  lips ;  but  when  to  the«e 
are  added  the  silent  eloquence  of  tears,  he  must 
be  more  or  less  than  man  who  can  refuse  to 
be  propitiated.  When  Wilraott  saw  the  in- 
tense auffering  the  poor  girl  was  enduring,  all 
his  resolution  evaporated.  As  the  relative 
and  companion  of  Kate,  his  affection  for  her 
was  second  only  to  that  he  entertained  for  her 
cousin.  In  personal  attractions  she  was  quite 
equal  to  Kate.  Indeed,  so  great  a  resemblance 
existed  between  the  two  cousins  that  no  one 
could  admire  one  without  being  charmed  with 
the  other.  In  purity  of  thought  and  condnct 
too,  Wilraott,  up  to  the  night  of  the  church- 
yard meeting,  believed  Agnes  as  immaculate 
as  mortal  could  be.  Nothing  could  have 
made  him  credit  the  possibility  of  her  being 
otherwiwe,  except  the  indubitable  evidence  <rf 
his  eyes.  When,  however,  he  perceived  the 
extreme  mental  agony  that  Agnes  was  suf- 
fering, hie  anger  became  almost  forgotten  in 
the  sorrow  which  he  felt  for  her. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Agnes,  let  me 
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av  the  worst,"  he  said,  supporting  her  to  a 
sofa,  and  taking  a  seat  by  her  side.  "  In  any 
ease,  you  may  rely  upon  my  friendship." 

Agnes  tried  to  thank  him,  but  the  words 
died  upon  her  lips. 

"  Is  Kate  aware  of  this  ?"  inquired   Wil- 
mott. 
"  She  is  not,"  replied  Agues. 
"  I  thank  Heaven  for  it !"  exclaimed  he, 
pessionately  ;  "  I  was  afraid  tliat  she  too — " 
"  Stop,  Mr,  Ashley,"  interrupted  Agnes, 
lier  featnres  again  lit  with  excitement ;  "  make 
no  observation  that  you  would  blush  to  re- 
member.    You  have  said  I  might  rely  upon 
joui  friendship.     I  have  need  of  it,  and  will 
accept  the  generous  offer  with  gratitude  ;  but 
'io  not  express  any  opinion — if  possible,  do 
not  form  any — concerning  my  conduct,  until 
*on  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  out 
t'f  which  it  has  arisen." 

Wilmott  signified  his  assent,  and  Agnes, 

f^mewhat  reassured,  proceeded  more  calmly. 

"  I  must,  however,  try  the  strength  of  your 

friendship,  and  learn  if  the  thread  of  it  be  of 

VOL.  I.  I 
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the  silken  or  the  spider's  fihn.  Now  listen," 
resumed  she,  after  a  momentary  pause.  '*  How- 
ever strange  it  may  appear,  however  culpable 
I  may  seem  in  your  eyes,  I  must  entreat  of 
you  not  to  whisper  a  word  of  what  you  saw 
to  my  uncle  or  to  any  one.  At  the  same  time, 
you  must  believe  me  free  from  all  blame,  even 
without  learning  the  explanation  which,  if  per- 
mitted, I  could  give  you." 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  the  stranger 
is?*'  asked  Wilmott,  astonished  at  this  in- 
creased mystery. 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  Agnes. 

"  Was  that  the  first  meeting  ?" 

"  It  was  not." 

**  Shall  you  meet  him  again  ?" 

"  I  shall,"  replied  Agnes. 

*^  In  what  relation  do  you  stand  to  the 
person  you  met  ?"  asked  Wilmott. 

"  I  must  not  say,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then,  with  your  request  for  secrecy  it  U 
impossible  for  me  to  comply,"  rejoined  he. 

"  Oh !  do  not  say  so,"  exclaimed  Agne^ 
beseechinglyt  *^  I  will  tell  you  all,  the  instant 
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■  I  can  do  BO  without  danger  to  others.  Now, 
il  is  impossible.  If  you  inform  my  uncle,  I 
will  s.iy  no  more  to  bim  than  I  have  said  to 
fon,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be." 

WiUnott  was  so  puzzled  at  this  declaration, 
lod  at  the  whole  conduct  of  Agnes,  that  he 
ifid  not  know  what  course  to  pursue.  For 
<ime  strong  reason  or  other,  she  was  evidently 
Kwlvwi  to  keep  up  the  mystery  in  which  the 
irujiaction  was  enveloped.  Even  Kate  had 
not  been  confided  in,  and  therefore  Wilmott 
ronld  not  doubt  that  she  would  refuse  even  a 
fommand  from  her  uncle  to  disclo!^e  the  secret. 
Ti]  appri)4e  him  of  the  interview  would  of 
wjnise  prodnee  a  finn  and  serious  demand  for 
»n  explanation,  which  would  apparently  be 
w  firmly  denied  ;  and  this  issue  must  involve 
*  (lashing  discord,  that  had  never  before  hap- 
|Wi«l  in  the  old  manor-bouse.  And  yet  it 
^^le&red  to  be  Wiimott's  duty  to  make  the 
»qiiire  acquainted  with  what  he  knew.  Wil- 
■Mt'ti  brain  reeled  with  conflicting  thoughts. 
He  wu  in  a  chaoe  of  difiiculties. 
After  Agnes  had  expressed  her  resolution 
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of  concealment,  a  long  silence  ensued.  She 
was  too  affected  to  speak  farther,  yet  the 
expression  of  her  face  plainly  revealed  the 
anguish  of  her  heart.  Solicitude  and  care 
were  stamped  on  her  hitherto  laughing,  happy 
features.  Sorrow  clouded  the  once  sunny 
brow,  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  eyes, 
Wilmott  saw  these  evidences  of  grief,  and 
there  was  something  about  them  which  spake 
so  plainly  of  purity  and  innocence,  that  the 
eloquent  appeal  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Agnes 
looked  oppressed,  but  free  from  wrong.  The 
pride  of  her  conscious  heart  flashed  in  her 
eyes,  as  she  met  unmoved  the  steady  gaxe 
which  Wilmott  bent  upon  her.  That  one 
look  told  the  tale  to  which  her  tongue  could 
not  give  words  ;  and  Wilmott  was  convinced 
that  she  was  guiltless  of  any  fault,  but  was 
undergoing  some  painful  ordeal,  from  which 
she  would  ultimately  emerge  with  unblemished 
rectitude. 

"  I  scarcely  know  why,"  said  he,  "  but  I 
feel  certain  that  you  are  free  from  all  impu* 
tation  of  blame.    Still  the  affair  is  so  inoom* 
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pidiensible,  that  if  your  uncle  were  informed 
of  it,  without  an  explanation,  I  am  conyinced 
tbt  great  unhappiness  would  ensue." 

^  Which  is  my  reason  for  wishing  him  not 
to  know  any  thing  about  it,"  replied  Agnes, 
^for  I  most  certainly  could  not  at  this  time 
explain  it." 

"  WiU  you  teU  me  why  ?"  said  Wihnott. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Agnes ;  "  a  sacred  pro- 
mise—  an  oath  —  prevents  my  confessing  a 
^ord  to  any  one/' 

**  How  long  will  this  continue  so  ? "  in- 
qiiired  Wilmott. 

^  Not  longer  than  a  month,  I  hope,"  said 
Agnes. 

*'Then  for  that  time  I  am  silent,"  rejoined 
be. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  exclaimed  Ag- 
■ei,  eagerly. 

^  Heaven  knows  whether  I  am  acting  cor- 
rectly or  not,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  do  it  for  the 
begt." 

There  is  no  cause  for  your  apprehension," 
RSJoined  Agnes.     ^^  All  will  be  well  now  that 
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you  have  promised  to  be  silent  for  the  time  I 
require." 

"  Heaven  grant  it  may !"  said  Wilmott. 

'*  At  the  end  of  the  month,"  added  Agnes 
—  '^  probably  before— I  will  conmianicate  to 
you  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  my  con- 
duct." 

And  your  uncle,"  added  Wilnlott. 
That  must  depend  upon  another's  con- 
sent," replied  Agnes. 

"  Say  no  more,**  rejoined  he.  "  Each  word 
puzzles  and  distresses  me.  For  a  month  tnam 
this  day  I  will  believe  you  free  from  wrong ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  I  must  hope  to  know 
it." 

'^  Tou  shall,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Till  then,  let  us  not  recur  to  the  subjecty** 
rejoined  Wilmott,  preparing  to  depart. 

Agnes  was  now  greatly  relieved  from  her 
anxious  apprehension :  a  cloud  seemed  to  have 
passed  from  her  features ;  and,  although  the 
rays  of  mental  sunshine  which  displaced  it 
were  faint,  yet  they  sparkled  into  smiles. 

Wilmott  had  said  ^'  Adieu  until  the  etn* 
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ing/'  and  was  leaying  the  room,  when  Kate 
entered,  her  superb  greyhounds  bounding 
aod  skipping  before  her.  In  her  hand  she 
bdd  a  large  baU,  which  the  petted  animals 
wm  ^deayooring  to  snatch  from  their  nus- 


*'  Be  quiet,  rebels/'  she  said,  breathless, 
tod  her  cheeks  flushed  with  the  exertion  she 
liid  been  using.  "  I  thought  you  were  shoot- 
iag  with  my  father,"  she  observed,  addres- 
sog  Wihnott. 

*'  I  was  too  late  this  morning,''  replied  he. 
**  Tidey  sent  me  a  letter,  which  required  a 
i^ly,  and  I  remidned  at  home  to  write  one." 

Wilmott  noticed  that  Agnes  hurried  the 
contents  of  her  writing-desk  into  a  drawer, 
opoD  the  entrance  of  her  cousin,  and  looked 
it. 

**  How  is  Mr.  Powis  Titley  ?  But  I  sup- 
poie  that  question  has  been  asked  already," 
>ud  Kate,  archly. 

Agnes  blushed,  and  turned  her  head  away. 

""  I  think  not,"  replied  Wilmott.  "  But 
be's  quite  well." 
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"  Not  inquired  after  ere  this !"  exclaimed 
£ate,  affecting  great  astonishment.  **  Mar- 
vellous lapse  of  memory !  When  does  he 
return  ?" 

"  The  latter  end  of  next  week,**  replied 
Wilmott. 

*^  My  father  has  determined  to  pass  a 
month  in  London  this  winter/'  said  Kate* 
^^  As  soon  as  the  frost  commences,  we  shall 
leave  for  the  delightful  whirl  of  four  weeks' 
existence  in  darling  London.  How  I  love 
the  noise  and  racket !  And  yet,"  continued 
she,  patting  the  head  of  one  of  the  dogs,  which 
crouched  at  her  feet,  ^^  it  pleases  me  far  mora 
to  return,  for  a  game  of  romps  with  Mercury 
here." 

Wilmott  smiled  at  the  enthusiastic  girl, 
and  inquired  if  her  moming*s  walk  was  con- 
cluded. 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  Kate.  "  I  int^d 
having  a  quiet  ramble  without  these  boisterous 
companions,  and  so  returned  to  leave  them 
at  home." 

"  May  I  join  you  ?"  said  Wilmott. 
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"Certainly,"  was  the  reply.     "  Will  yoii 
secompany  us,  Agnes  ?"  continued  Kate. 

"Not  this  morning,"  replied  her  cousin, 
"lly  time  is  fully  occupied." 

"  Tben  come,  Mr.  Ashley  ;  we'll  commence 
our  walk,"  said  Kate. 

Agnes  watched  her  couein  and  Wilmott 
^m  the  window,  and  saw  him,  when  some 
distance  from  the  ball,  offer  his  arm  to  Kate, 
ud  apparently  address  her  with  unusual  in- 
terest. Uer  head  waa  slightly  bent  towards 
0ie  gronnd,  and  turned  aside  as  they  pro- 
ieeeded. 

When  Kate  returned,  her  features  wore  a 
•iudi  which  had  never  before  glowed  on  them 
10  brightly.  Agnes  heard  her  light  step  as  it 
trod  upon  the  stones  in  the  porch,  and  scarcely 
beard  it  before  she  found  herself  clasped  round 
the  necic  by  her  cousin,  who  was  bathed  in 


Need  we  tell  oar  fair  readers  what  had 
J  passed  during  the  walk  of  Agnes  and  Wil- 
1  mott  Ashley  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  TBAPPER  AND  HIS  DOG. 

'*  We  will^  fair  queen^  up  to  the  mountain's  top. 
And  mark  the  musioal  oonfufion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  eonjunotion." 

*^  Here's  seals  in  plenty/'  said  a  grey- 
headedy  feeble  man,  stooping  oyer  some  otter 
tracks  in  the  mud.  It  was  Striver,  the  ei- 
devant  huntsman,  now  the  old  trapper,  to 
the  squire.  "  And  here's  the  remains  of 
last  night's  supper,  I  suppose,*'  continued  he, 
turning  over  the  fragments  of  three  fine, 
spotted  trout  upon  the  bank.  '*  These 
Termin  are  fresh  water  lawyers,"  ejaculated 
Striver,  picking  a  tail  up ;  ^*  what  they  can't 
devour  they  spoil.  Now,  if  master  don't 
drag  this  morning,  I  shall  take  the  bnsi* 
ness  into  my  own  hands,  by  setting  a  trap  to- 
night." 
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Striyer  bore  a  yeiy  different  appearance  from 
tbt  when  he  cheered  the  hounds,  mounted 
on  a  high*mettled  horse,  and  equipped  in  the 
Karlet  livery.  Instead  of  the  bhck  yeWet 
cap,  he  wore  one  ocHnposed  of  the  skin  of  a 
tortoise-shell  mouser,  whose  taste  urged  her 
to  attempt  the  capture  of  something  more 
noble  than  the  yermin  tribe,  and  which  ended 
in  her  own  capture  between  two  rows  of  cold 
inm  teeth.  From  his  shoulders,  where  the 
tttnu^iye  pink  used  to  be,  a  brown,  loose 
mock-frock  hung  to  his  heels.  Coarse  cordu- 
roy knee-breeches,  high  leather  leggings,  and 
tluek,  iron-tipped  boots,  completed  his  cos- 
tune.  In  one  hand  he  held  an  instrument  he 
designated  *'  a  spud,"  to  assist  him  in  setting 
Ui  traps.  In  the  other  he  grasped  three 
^vinn  skins,  just  flayed  from  a  leash  of  poach- 
ing tabbies.  A  short-cropped,  bob-tailed, 
^-terrier,  sat  upon  his  haunches,  within 
s  few  feet  of  his  master,  watching  with 
inat  interest  his  eyery  moyement.  When  his 
<^er  looked  at  the  marks  in  the  mud,  the 
terrier  put  his  head  knowingly  on  one  side, 
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and  also  examined  the  seals  stamped  by  the 
ball-footed  otter.  If  the  trapper  moved  a 
foot  in  advance,  he  too  did  the  same ;  if  one 
was  retraced,  he  also  retreated.  Whatever 
movement  his  master  made,  the  dog  replied  by 
a  corresponding  movement. 

"  A  pretty  cribber  of  trout,  ain't  he.  But- 
ton ?"  said  Striver  to  his  dog. 

Button  rose  from  his  squatting  posture, 
doubtlessly  from  gratification  at  the  com- 
pliment qf  being  addressed  in  such  good 
English,  and  replied,  by  wagging  the  short 
remains  of  his  tail ;  which  reply,  being  in- 
terpreted, signified  that  the  otter  was  a  pretty 
cribber  of  trout.  A  hearty,  concluding  shake 
implied  the  emphasis. 

Taking  all  the  abandoned  parts  of  the  fish 
he  could  find  with  him,  Striver  walked  lei- 
surely away.  The  terrier  ran  close  to  his 
heels  in  a  short  trot,  and  both  took  a  direct 
road,  from  the  bank  of  the  river  towards  the 
Hall,  which  was  just  visible  in  the  perspective. 
But,  before  the  trapper  and  his  companion  had 
proceeded  many  yards,  a  large,  round,  silver 
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vatch  was  extracted  from  a  fob  of  the  size 
of  a  coachman's  pocket,  and  the  course  of 
tiine  gleaned  from  its  white-faced  dial. 

"  It's  twenty  minutes  to  five,  Button,"  said 
Striyer. 

Batton  pricked  his  pointed  ears,  inclined 
lus  head  sideways,  and  looked  as  if  he  ques- 
tioned the  accuracy  of  the  report.  "  No,  it 
tin't,"  continued  his  master,  inspecting  more 
doeely  the  specimen  of  a  primitive  watch- 
maker's handicraft ;  "  it's  twenty  minutes 
fflrf  five,  Button.  My  eyes  grows  worser 
tn'  worser  every  day." 

Batton  put  his  ears  back  and  gave  a  slight 
whimper,  probably  meaning  to  say,  "  I  know 
that  as  well  as  you." 

"  The  squire's  a  flower  that  don't  open  afore 
MX,"  added  Striver ;  "  so  we'll  finish  the  traps 
before  we  go  up  to  the  house." 

Button  acquiescingly  wagged  what  was  left 
of  iu8  tail,  and  followed  his  master,  who  turned 
in  tt  opposite  direction  from  the  hall.  Their 
way  was  on  the  verge  of  the  river  towards  a 
Mi  wood,  looming  through  the  gray  mist  in 
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the  distance.  A  long  row  of  willows  grew  upon 
the  bank,  and  drooped  their  branches  gracefolly 
into  the  babbling  stream.  Patches  of  green 
sedges  reared  themselves  from  the  clear  water, 
and  waived  their  flags  as  it  gurgled  past.  Here 
and  there,  a  splash  and  a  few  floating  bubbles 
showed  the  '*  whereabout "  of  one  of  fjMi 
finny  tribe.  ^M 

Striver,  as  he  walked  slowly  along,  leaning 
npon  his  "  spud,"  peered  occasionally  into  the 
river  to  look  for  a  fish.  At  last  he  saw  a 
largo  pike  just  beneath  the  surface.  The  de- 
spoilor  was  motionless,  as  if  taking  a  uap  after 
his  depredations  of  the  night. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  trapper; 
a  night-line  for  you,  my  fine  fellow — ^ 
we.  Button  ?" 

But  Button  did  not  attend  to  the  proposal ; 
a  very  rare  exception  to  his  established  rule. 
All  his  senses  were  occupied  at  the  moment 
with  the  appearance  of  a  water-rat  gliding 
among  some  rushes.  Splash  !  ho  leaped  into 
the  stream,  making  it  hiss  and  sparkle  in  the 
tints  of  the  new-born  daj,  like  an  endleu 


ipaftat  I 
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of  fairy  lights.  The  trapper  was 
Ibrtled  with  the  sudiien  jump  of  bis  dog 
Bottan  ;  but  soon  discovered  the  object  of  it. 
"  Nip  him,  Bntton,"  shouted  he,  as  the 
terrier  scraiabled  among  the  rashes, 
piffia^  and  blowing,  "  Bring  him  here,  good 
h^,"  he  added,  pleased  with  the  sport,  and 
lufpng  for  Button  to  achieve  a  victory. 

Now  the  enemy's  sharp  nose  appeared  at 
fte«dge  of  the  secreting  patch.  A  snuffle, 
II  if  the  water  was  making  impleasant  ingress 
lo  Button's  nostriU,  and  a  plunge  forwards, 
4oTe  the  rat  into  the  open  space.  Then 
the  struggle  with  the  swimmers.  Tlie 
fcgitive  strained  all  his  powers  to  gain  the 
Lt  bed  of  thick  grown  flags,  but  Button 
him  too  fast.  A  few  more  strokes,  and 
I  most  be  taken. 

"  Jfip  him,  Button,  nip  him  !  good  dog ! 
Brinff  him  here !"  were  the  diHerent  cbeeringt 
old  Striver,  as  he  witnessed  the  praise- 
Ttby  exertions  of  his  favourite.  Button's 
lidcered  jaws  were  expanded  to  snatch  his 
7,  when— 0 !  the  precarious  tenure  of  ca- 
well  as  human  hope ! — the  rat  dived. 
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"  Choke  his  dipping!"  exclaimed  Striver, 
passionately. 

Button  was  in  a  passion  too,  and  he  no  more 
cared  to  conceal  it  than  his  master.  He  turned 
round  and  round,  making  wide  eddies  in  the 
current,  snapped  his  teeth,  and  gnashed  them 
with  rage,  hut  exhibited  no  symptoms  of 
giving  up  the  pursuit.  Making  for  the  shore, 
he  leaped  upon  the  bank,  and  shook  the  water 
from  his  saturated  coat.  Then,  sitting  upon 
the  edge,  with' glistening  eye  and  watchful  ear 
he  waited  quietly  but  impatiently  for  the  rat's 
breathing  moment. 

Nearly  a  minute  elapsed,  and  Striver  was- 
on  the  point  of  breaking  the  silence  of  the 
scene,  when  up  came  the  exhausted  rat  for 
air.  Button  bounded,  with  the  spring  of  an 
antelope,  close  to  where  the  rat  rose,  and 
again  he  was  compelled  to  dive.  But  it  wa» 
for  a  moment  only.  Again  he  was  on  the 
surface,  struggling  for  very  life.  On  paddled 
the  two  ;  hut  at  each  stroke  Button  made  the 
distance  fearfully  short  between  him  i 
Tictim.    A  few  seconds  more — a  i 
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iqneak — and  Button  landed  the  mutilated 
koJy  of  the  rat  at  the  feet  of  his  highly-grati- 
fied master. 

"  Yuu're  a  wonder,  Buttoii,"  said  Striyer, 
itrofcing  his  dog's  neck,  "  If  there  was  a  house 
cf  parliament  where  members  was  dogs,  you'd 
le  the  speaker,  in  my  opinion,"  continued  he, 
Jpnag  him  at  the  same  time  au  encouraging 
Buck  ou  the  head,  which  prostrated  Button 
n  the  sod.  Button  knew  what  this  meant, 
uA  rose  from  the  ground  prouder  than  ever, 
AwtiLg  his  want  of  tail  to  the  highest  pos- 
■Ue  degree,  aad  tracking  his  master's  foot- 
M^  vnlh  an  air  of  more  conceit  than  a  newly- 
fledged  exquisite  displays  in  his  first  lounge 
^Regent  Street,  or  a  young  equestrian,  when 
liBl  he  displays  Ms  horseraansliip  in  the  pre- 

lee  of  his  huIy-loTc. 

yfhtia  Striver  entered  the  wood,  he  corn- 
strict  examination  of  the  various 
his  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Some 
,  others  grasped  weasels  ;  a  few 
not  been  touched,  but  none  were  baltlees, 
nd  ytt  without  victims.   When  he  was  quite 
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satisfied  of  these  results,  he  said,  **  Ah !  it 
takes  us  to  snig  yennin,  Button.  Not  a  tnp 
sprung,  or  ever  is  hardly  without  effects." 

Button's  silence  gave  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition. 

All  things  being  as  could  be  wished,  the 
trapper  now  prepared  to  return.  As  he  was 
leaving  the  wood,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
man  sitting  under  a  tree,  and  so  placed  as  if 
wishing  to  conceal  himself.  Button  spied  him 
out  at  the  same  moment,  and  by  a  loud  bark 
testified  that  he  was  a  stranger.  Fiimlj 
clutching  his  ^^spud,''  Striver  approached  him, 
to  discover  who  possessed  the  temerity  of 
trespassing  in  this  sanctum  sanctorum. 

When  the  stranger  saw  the  trapper  ap« 
proach,  he  left  the  shade  of  the  tree,  and 
came  towards  him.  He  had  the  appearaaee 
of  a  gentleman,  and  bore  in  his  hand  no  in* 
strument  of  destruction,  but  a  brown  silk 
umbrella. 

"  Come  to  heel.  Button,"  said  Striver,  as 
Button  evinced  a  disposition  to  interfere 
the  legs  of  the  stranger. 
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With  a  low  angry  growl,  and  a  bristled 
bick,  the  mandate  was  obeyed, 

**  Ifo  one's  allowed  here,  sir,"  said  Striver, 
addreasing  the  gentleman,  and  ciyilly  touching 
bbcap. 

^  Am  I  committing  any  injury  ?*'  inquired 
tk  stranger. 

'^  You're  committing  a  trespass,  sir,  and 
Ttm  may  have  disturbed  the  game,"  replied 
Strirer,  who  deemed  such  an  offence  an  aggra- 
vited  species  of  sacrilege^ 

**  Are  you  Mr.  Scourfield's  gamekeeper  ?*' 
^iiIed  the  gentleman. 

**  I'm  the  squire's  trapper  now,"  said  Stri- 
w.  <<  I  was  his  huntsman  for  many  a  long 
yw.  But  old  age,  sir,  crippled,  spayined, 
Md  tamed  me  out  to  grass  at  last." 

*^Can  you  take  this  note  for  me  to  the 
Hall  r"  aaked  the  stranger,  offering  one,  with 
Wf-t-crown. 

**  Certainly  I  can,  sir.  I'm  now  going 
tlMie,'*  replied  Strirer,  taking  the  letter  and 
tfcc  money.  "  I  can't  read  writing,  and  never 
Mdd ;  but  I  can  read  a  large  printed  bible 
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Parson  Smit  gave  me,"  continued  he.   "  Who 
am  I  to  give  it  to  ?" 

"  Miss  Agnes  Scourfield,  if  yon  can.  If 
not,  to  her  servant,  who  will  convey  it  to  her 
mistress,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Am  I  to  say  who  it  came  from?"  inquired 
Striver,  his  curiosity  a  little  excited. 

"  The  note  will  express  that,  thank  you," 
rejoined  the  stranger,  nodding  a  feurewell,  and 
leaving  the  trapper  and  Button  to  their  re- 
spective meditations. 

The  former  turned  over  the  letter  a  great 
many  times,  and  the  latter  watched  alternately 
the  departing  legs  of  the  stranger,  and  the  un- 
accustomed movements  of  his  master. 

^^  Well,  you're  a  pleasant  speaking  gentle- 
man," observed  Striver.  '*  But  I  never  seed 
ye  afore  in  these  parts.  I  wonder  who  ye 
are !  However,  that's  no  business  of  our*8— 
is  it,  Button  ?" 

The  reply  of  Button,  which  took  the  form 
of  a  half-suppressed  growl,  evidently  indicated 
dissent. 

^*  Ah !  I  know  you  don't  relish  folks  oouung 
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here.  But  an  umbrella,  Button,  ain't  used  to 
pS  salmon/*  sagely  remarked  the  trapper. 
"  No,  no,  no  ;  he  wam't  a  poacher." 

When  the  stranger  was  no  longer  in  view, 
Button  regained  his  placidity  of  temper. 

**  We'll  go,  by  an'  by,  to  the  Black  Horse, 
and  see  if  he's  staying  there,"  said  Striver, 
^^  just  to  satisfy  ourselves.  But  it's  time  to 
ieethe  squire,  so  come  along,  Button." 

The  squire  was  met  by  Striver  as  he  had 
JQst  commenced  his  customary  walk  before 
hreak&st,  accompanied  by  the  large  New- 
fcimdland  dog,  which  kept  close  to  his  side, 
with  his  broad  nose  placed  in  one  of  his  mas* 
ter^s  hands. 

"  Any  thing  new  ?"  asked  the  squire. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  it's  an  old  game  I'm 
•hout  telling  you  of,  sir,"  replied  the  trapper, 
pwducing  the  trout  tails.  "  There  won't  be 
*  &h  in  the  river  worth  a  broil  in  another 
toee  days,"  added  he,  "  if  the  otter  ain't 
dragged  for  at  once." 

**  We'll  not  postpone  it  another  day,"  re- 
I^  the  squire,     "  I  wanted  Mr.  Titley  to 
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return  first,  to  see  the  fun.  But  my  trout 
mustn't  suffer  in  this  way.  Well  try  it  this 
morning." 

"  We're  sure  to  find  him,"  rejoined  Striven 

"  Your  terrier  '11  make  one  of  the  pack," 
said  the  squire,  snapping  his  fingers  for  But- 
ton to  approach. 

"  What,  Button  make  one,  sir !  He's  as 
good  as  a  dozen  any  day,"  replied  the  trapper, 
giving  his  favourite  a  kick  of  admiration. 

"  Go  to  the  Rookery,"  continued  the  squire, 
"  and  tell  Mr.  Ashley  we  must  try  for  tha 
otter  this  morning.  You  must  make  up  the 
best  pack  you  can.     Bolton  will  assist  you." 

"  There'll  be  Button,"  said  Striver,  "  Mr. 
Ashley's  leash  of  otter  hounds,  your  couple, 
Tom's  old  harrier,  and  Peter's  three  terriers." 

^^  A  capital  team,"  rejoined  his  master. 
"  Be  here  with  them  at  nine  o'clock." 

Striver  gave  the  usual  touch  of  the  cap, 
proceeded  to  the  Hall,  and,  after  delivering 
the  note  to  Fanny  to  give  to  Miss  Agnes,  ai 
directed,  he  wended  his  way  to  Woodland 
Rookery. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


THE  OTTER  HUNT. 


-''  Never  did  I  hear 


Such  gallant  chiding ;  for^  besides  the  groves. 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry — ^I  never  beard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder." 

A  FEW  minntes  before  the  appointed  hour, 
vere  gathered  before  the  porch  the  exact  num- 
^  of  dogs  mentioned  by  the  trapper.  Tom 
Bolton,  William,  Striver,  Peter  Bomstead, 
ttd  Jack  Tiggle,  were  sitting  on  the  stone 
m  infflde,  waiting  for  the  order  to  march  to 
^  scene  of  action. 

"Yon'll  hnnt  the  pack  to-day,  Striver," 
•wd  Tom.     "  It'll  raise  yonr  spirits." 

**I  was  thinking,  if  there's  no  objection — " 

"  Objection  —  bah  !  "  intermpted  Tom. 
"  Who  is  to  object  ?" 

"Ill  try  to  put  'em  right,  then,"  said 
Strifer,  pleased  at  the  idea  of  again  control- 
fiog  the  harmonious  pack,  even  for  a  day. 
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The  reii-aoseti  batier  eozne  at  this  moment, 
and  ?ammoaeti  Scriver  to  the  presence  of  his 
master. 

-  Po«}r  old  feEow  !"  siiii  Mr.  Bolton,  when 
the  trapper  was  j^jne  ;  -  he'^  as  pleased  as  a 
child  with  a  new  toy.  Look  there,  TTill,'' 
conrinueii  he,  poinrTTTx  to  the  dog?  ;  **  there's 
a  i^ueer  mixture  for  a  huntsman  to  kel  prond 
in  opening  a  cheer  to !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Poor 
Scriver  !  Fm  !?nre  he  ilrank  gin  an*  bitters  be- 
fore breakfiist  in  his  foalish  davs.** 

"  Goo<i  morning,  Tonu''  said  Wilmott, 
making  his  appearance  suddenly.  **  I  haven't 
kept  yon  all  waiting.  I  hope." 

"  ^Oj  sir,  no,"*  replied  the  whipper-in. 
"  And,  if  TOQ  hai  our  horses  wouldn't  hate 
been  impatient  at  this  meet/^  said  he,  pro- 
ducing a  long,  thick  stick. 

All  being  ready,  the  party  proceeded  to* 
wards  the  riTer.  Striver  led  the  wav,  with  a 
loftier  ;rait  than  had  been  assumed  bv  him  for 
Home  time.  In  his  hand  he  carried  an  old 
whip,  which  had  been  used  when  a  full,  loud 
tally-bo  could  burst  from  his  lips,  and  make 
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and  Tsdley  ring  again*  Instead  of  the 
eatskin  cap,  an  antiquated  yelvet  one  was 
donned  for  the  occasioa.  A  faded  and  par- 
pie  stained  scarlet  coat  was  moonted  in  the 
fdsoe  of  the  smock-firock,  and  a  pair  of  maho- 
giny-coloored  top-boots  were  pnlled  up,  and 
itnpped  to  his  buckskin  breeches;  but  his 
legs  had  so  shrunk  since  the  boots  were  made 
for  them,  that  they  shook  and  rattled  in  their 
CMes  like  a  couple  of  flutes.  The  hounds  and 
terriers  followed  Striver,  Button  acting  as 
kider,  with  his  stump  of  a  tail  erect,  and 
perfectly  stiff  with  conceit. 

Mr.  Bolton,  who  did  not  condescend  to 
Bttke  any  alteration  in  his  attire  for  the  un- 
<fignified  sport,  as  he  thought  it,  of  killing  an 
otter,  followed  with  his  stick,  and,  by  force 
ef  habit,  acted  as  whipper-in.  Occasionally, 
^  diwack  from  the  stick  on  the  back  of  a  re- 
MfioQs  terrier  caused  a  howl,  at  which  Mr. 
fioiton  would  turn  round,  and,  winking  his 
^  at  his  son,  say — "  There's  music  for  a< 
fox." 

The  squire,  Wilmott,  the  gamekeeper,  who 
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was  very  surly,  and  Jack  Tiggle,  brought  up 
the  rear. 

In  this  order  they  reached  the  bank,  and 
Striver,  with  his  rusty  cap  raised,  cheered  the 
pack  to  commence  operations.  He  tried  to 
render  the  halloo  deep  and  loud,  but  the  at- 
tempt was  a  failure.  Like  the  tinkling  from 
a  cracked  sheep's  bell,  the  sound  was  any 
thing  but  either  harmonious  or  inspiring. 

^^  What  a  fine  old  nurse  he'd  make  !"  whis- 
pered Tom,  to  his  son. 

**  Let  him  have  his  own  way,"  said  William, 

"  Where  are  the  seals  you  spoke  of?" 
asked  the  squire. 

"  A  little  lower  down,  sir,"  replied  StriTer. 

"  Are  they  fresh  ?"  inquired  Wilmott. 

**  Last  night's  treading,"  replied  the  trapper. 

"  Then  we  shall  hit  him  off  to  a  certainty,'*" 
added  Tom.  "  Try  on.  Capable,"  said  he,  to 
one  of  the  squire's  hounds—^  broad-headed, 
sandy-backed  dog,  of  the  hardy  southern 
breed. 

Capable  lifted  his  rough  tail,  and,  gaIlop> 
ing  along  the  edge  of  the  stream,  began  tlio 
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business  of  the  day.  Button,  however,  was 
veiy  jealous  of  Capable's  proceedings,  and, 
wherever  he  went,  in  anticipation  of  his  drop- 
ping upon  the  right  scent,  pertinaciously 
ttnck  his  nose  in  the  exact  spot  where  the 
old  otter  hound  did. 

Half  the  party  walked  on  one  side  of  the 
rirer,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite  side. 
Peter  requested  Jack  to  take  the  other  side, 
imt  Jack  persisted  in  keeping  close  to  the 
keeper,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  his  surli- 
Mi,  and  playing  him  any  trick  that  opportu- 
nity might  suggest. 

''  Button  sticks  to  Capable — Jack  sticks  to 
Bmnstead,^  replied  he,  to  the  gamekeeper's 
deaie. 

The  pack  began  to  discover  traces  of  the 
poiching  stream-attorney,  and  were  shaking 
Aeir  tails  with  delight,  as  their  sensitive 
Wtrib  inhaled  the  first  slight  evidence  of  his 
^^bourfaood,  when  a  plunge  from  under  an 
^  tree,  floating  partly  in  the  water,  and 
Boored  to  the  bank  by  its  thick  roots,  caused 
a  fall  note  from  Capable.     In  a  moment  he 
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was  answered  by  Button,  who  squeaked  a 
joyful  response,  and  leaped  into  the  river  with 
the  hound. 

"  Hark  to  Capable  !"  screamed  Striver. 

**  Hark  to  Button !"  shouted  Tom,  roaring 
with  laughter,  as  he  saw  the  trapper  trying 
to  lay  on  the  pack  in  fox-hunting  style. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  Capable's  jaws,  an 
otter  of  the  largest  size  showed  himself  for  an 
instant,  and  then  darted  under  water.  Now, 
all  was  noise  and  excitement.  The  hounds 
and  terriers  gave  tongue,  and  jumped  simul* 
taneously  into  the  stream,  swimming,  dashing 
through  the  sedges,  and  sending  the  water 
into  a  white  foam  far  and  wide. 

The  squire  ran  forwards  with  the  nimble* 
ness  of  a  boy,  to  watch  for  the  rising  of  the 
spirited  otter,  which  required  no  terrier  to 
draw  him  for  the  run.  At  the  first  summons 
he  burst  from  his  tenement,  under  the  roots 
of  the  tree,  seeming  to  scorn  the  game  of  hide 
and  seek. 

In  a  few  moments  his  long  whiskers  were 
risible  from  among  some  duck-weed,  and  his 
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head  tnrned  watchfully  towards  his  pursuers. 
Wihnott  saw  him  first,  and  dashed  into  the 
inter,  up  to  his  chin,  after  the  yermin,  to 
pterent  his  getting  breath. 

<*  That's  right,  my  boy,**  said  the  squire, 
admiring  the  spirit  of  Wihnott.  ''  Keep  him 
diort  of  wind,  and  he  must  run.** 

Here  and  there  the  dogs  went,  full  of 
iidour,  pufling,  sneezing,  and  crying  with 
pleasure.  The  stream,  that  was  as  clear  as 
ojstal,  became  clouded  with  the  stirring  up 
itniggles  of  the  quadrupeds  and  bipeds,  who 
innded  the  domains  of  its  natural  inhabitants. 
Strifer  appeared  to  lose  the  stifihess  of  his 
jomts,  and,  careless  of  the  chances  of  rheuma- 
tian,  and  the  damage  to  his  boots,  waded  in 
the  water,  to  cheer  on  the  hounds.  Mr. 
BidUm,  however,  chose  to  be  with  the  squire, 
tt  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  re- 
Mined  upon  the  shore,  using  his  voice  and 
Ui  stick. 

**  Why  don't  you  jump  in,  Tom  ?"  inquired 
tbe  squire. 

**  You  see,  sir,  I  must  remain  out  to  whip 
ia,"  replied  he. 
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The  squire  shook  his  head,  and  laughing, 
rejoined,  "  You're  a  sly  fox,  Tom." 

Again  the  otter  showed  himself.  The 
keeper  was  standing  up  to  his  knees  in  the 
river  at  the  time  he  saw  the  object  of  pursuit 
on  the  surface.  Forgetful  of  the  depth,  he 
threw  himself  towards  the  otter,  and  instantly 
sunk  in  a  deep  hole.  Not  a  vestige  was  to 
be  seen  of  Peter  for  a  few  moments,  except 
some  large  air-bubbles  which  rose  to  bnist 
upon  the  top.  At  last  up  he  came,  wiam- 
bling  and  throwing  his  arms  about  like  a 
windmill  in  convulsions. 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh !"  gasped  Peter,  spluttering 
the  muddy  water  from  his  mouth. 

^^  Catch  this,"  hallooed  Jack,  holding  to- 
wards Peter  a  long  pole  which  he  carried. 

The  keeper  seized  the  pole,  and  was  being 
towed  safely  to  land,  ere  the  accident  was 
generally  known. 

"  Pull,  Mr.  Bumstead !"  shouted  Jack ;  "  I 
can  hold." 

Peter  gave  an  extra  lug  at  this  order, 
anxious  to   regain  his  footing,   when  Jack 
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pnrpoeely  pushed  the  stick  towards  the  float- 
ing gamekeeper,  and,  letting  it  go,  backwards 
went  poor  Pefer  again  under  water.  His  hat 
dapped  about  on  the  dancing  waye,  and  the 
bubbles  floated  once  more ;  but  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  of  Peter  Bumstead  himself.  Just 
at  this  moment,  exactly  where  he  had  suhk, 
the  hounds  plunged  in  quest  of  the  otter ;  and 
as,  like  buoyant  cork,  up  came  Peter  to  the 
Mu&ce,  he  was  instantly  seized  in  a  nameless, 
but  hcmourable  part  of  his  corptiSy  by  Capable. 
"Oh!  Lord!"  exclaimed  Peter,  as  the 
lunmd's  upper  and  lower  teeth  met. 

"He  takes  him  for  an  otter,"  shouted 
Jack. 

All  roared  with  laughter,  except  Peter, 
^0  roared  with  pain,  at  this  new  feature  in 
te  otter-hunt. 

When  something  like  order  was  restored, 
ttd  Mr.  Bolton  had  almost  concluded  his 
laagh,  he  extended  the  assistance  of  his  stick 
te  Peter,  and  dragged  him  up  the  bank. 

"  You're  not  hurt,  Peter,  I  hope,"  said  the 
xjaire. 
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The  keeper,  with  a  very  ruefol  countenance^ 
and  rubbing  his  terminus  tenderly,  replied, 
" That  he  believed  the  injury  wasn't  serious'' 

"No,"  said  the  squire — "  the  reverse,  I 
should  think,  by  the  laughter  it  has  caused.** , 

Striver  paid  no  attention  to  the  dip  of  the 
keeper ;  but  was  most  indignant  at  Oapable's 
error.  Giving  the  hound  two  or  three  severe 
cuts  with  his  whip,  he  called  out, — 

"Warn  Bumstead!  warn  Bumstead,  Ca- 
pable !" 

"  There  he  goes !"  cried  Jack,  as  the  otter 
climbed  up  the  bank,  fifty  yards  distant. 

"  Come  away !  come  away !"  shouted 
Striver,  emerging  from  the  river. 

Every  dog  obeyed  the  order,  and  off  they 
started,  running  the  otter  in  view  along  the 
edge  of  the  stream.  With  his  taper  tail 
slightly  turned  upwards,  and  his  long  body 
almost  touching  the  ground,  the  otter  rattled 
away  at  an  astonishing  rate.  The  hounds, 
followed  by  the  yelping  terriers,  pressed  him 
along  in  full  cry  for  little  more  than  a  mile, 
when  he  again  darted  into  the  water. 
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Kotwithstanding  the  pace,  Wilmott,  Wil- 
liam, and  Jack,  were  well  up.  Tom  came 
next ;  Peter,  puffing,  followed  him  ;  and  the 
squire  ran  a  good  sixth.  Striver  was  dis- 
tanced; and  some  few  minutes  elapsed  ere 
he  came  up,  to  resume  the  duties  of  hunts- 
man. 

"  Now,  then,*'  said  the  squire,  "  press  him, 
press  him  !'* 

Some  jumped  in  above  where  the  otter 
did,  others  below,  and  all  watched  for  his 
I^appearance.  Up  he  came  between  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  nearly  seized  by  the  indefati- 
gable Button.  Down  he  darted  again,  and 
tbe  undaunted  Button  followed  him  in  the 
dhe. 

"There's  an  out-an-outer !"  exclaimed  his 
master,  proud  beyond  description  at  the  bold 
*deed  of  his  favourite. 

In  an  instant  the  otter  rose  again,  and, 
moimting  the  bank,  took  the  land  once  more. 
Botton  was  close  to  his  quarters  as  the  otter 
emerged  from  the  river,  and  led  the  pack  by 
imuiy  yards  before  all  had  made  good  their 
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exit.  Straight  away  from  the  stream,  across 
a  long  grass  field,  the  otter  went  at  a  merry 
pace,  followed  close  by  all  the  dogs,  while  the 
sportsmen  put  their  best  legs  foremost,  to  ren- 
der the  rear  as  short  as  possible  between  them 
and  the  hounds. 

^^He's  making  for  the  mill-pond,"  said 
Tom  to  ^  the  squire,  running  about  neck  and 
neck. 

^^  If  he  gets  there,  we  shall  lose  him  among 
the  strong  holes,"  replied  the  squire,  in  want 
of  breath,  and  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
while  his  white  hair  streamed  backwards  in 
the  wind. 

In  full  chorus  the  hounds  swept  on ;  and, 
as  they  dipped  over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  Tom 
exclaimed,  "  He'll  never  reach  the  mill." 

The  otter  was  now  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  a  wide,  deep  pond,  on  the  side  of  which 
stood  the  ruins  of  an  old  watermiU.  The 
click-clack  of  the  wheel  had  been  stilled  for 
half  a  century,  and  scarcely  a  board  of  the 
building  but  was  cracked,  blistered,  and  oo- 
yered  with  grey  moss.     It  had  been  in  the 
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foBtering  care  of  the  court  of  chancery  so  long 
that  all  daimants  to  the  property  were  dead, 
ind  eren  their  names  were  forgotten. 

The  fiigitiye  was  almost  preparing  for  his 
dip,  wh^i  Button's  sharp  teeth  snapped  at  his 
quarters,  but  missed  them.     Another  spring, 
lad  he  seised  the  otter  across  his  loins,  as  he 
WIS  cm  the  extreme  edge  of  the  bank,  and 
both  tumbled  over  into  the  water.     In  an 
instant  the  otter's  teeth  were  fixed  in  his  ene- 
my's cheek,  and  thus  both  remained  for  nearly 
I  minute  under  water.     Button's  gripe,  how- 
erer,  was  the  severest,  and  proved  the  death 
one  to  the  otter. 

When  Wilmott,  who  was  first,  arrived,  the 
giDant  little  dog  had  just  risen  with  his  vic- 
tim, and  the  hounds  immediately  assisted  him 
by  adding  their  teeth  to  the  grasp. 

After  all  had  come  up,  except  Striver,  a 
considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  hunts- 
miQ,  pro  tem.j  made  his  appearance.  When 
^  did  so,  he  saw  a  fine  dog-otter  dead  upon  the 
btnk,  and  Button,  much  exhausted,  stretched 
<Htt  by  his  side. 
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"Who  notched  him  first,  do  ye  know?" 
inquired  he,  with  the  perspiration  running 
down  his  face. 

"  Your  dog  Button,"  replied  Wihnott. 

Striver  looked  at  Button ;  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  pride  and  pleasure ;  his  lips  wore  a  sunny 
smile;  and,  as  his  tongue  could  not  express 
his  inward  satisfaction,  he  silently  took  But- 
ton in  his  arms,  dripping  as  he  was,  and 
pressed  him  rapturously  to  his  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


THE  NIGHT  BRAWL. 


**  Sorrow  breaks  teasons,  and  repodng  hours ; 
Makes  the  night  momiog^  and  the  noon-tide  night." 

"Past  three  o'clock  I"  bawled  one  of  those 
(lo  called)  guardians  of  the  night,  known 
among  the  Tom  and  Jerry  school  of  the  day 
u^tk  Charley,"  poking  his  night-capped  head 
OQt  of  the  watchbox  in  Leicester  Square. 
**  Fast  three  o'clock !"  he  repeated,  and  was 
lettlmg  himself  for  another  snooze,  when  two 
Cythereans  of  the  pav^  accosted  him. 

"You  old  croaker,"  said  one.  **It  isn't 
put  three." 

**  It's  just  struck  two,"  added  the  other, 
coQckding  the  sentence  with  a  wish,  which, 
i  it  had  been  allowed  to  take  effect,  must 
W  been  very  detrimental  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Ptrty  addressed. 
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"Come,  young  women,"  retorted  he,  "if 
you  don't  want  shopping,  you'll  go  home." 

"  Home !  ha,  ha,  ha ! "  screamed  one. 
"  Home,  Bet !  ha,  ha,  ha !"  and  the  hollow, 
heartless  laugh  pealed  from  her  lips  in  a  tone 
such  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  marble 
lips  of  a  statue. 

"  The  gin-shop  ain't  open  yet,  so  we  can't 
get  in,  sir,"  said  the  other,  with  assumed  po- 
liteness. 

"  If  it  was,  A^'d  be  there,"  rejoined  the 
first  speaker. 

"And  spunging  upon  a  pal,"  added  her 
companion. 

"  Yes,  he's  a  fancy  man,"  said  the  other. 

"  No  more  chaff,"  growled  the  watchman, 
taking  his  rattle  in  one  hand,  and  his  staff  in 
the  other,  "  or  you'll  find  yourselves  in  limbo." 

"  And  described  to  the  beak,  in  the  mom* 
ing,  as  unfortunate  females,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  A  pretty  way  to  insult  us  ladies,"  added 
the  other,  tossing  her  head  with  pretended 
dignity,  and  walking  away  with  her  associate 
in  vice  and  misery. 
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i  The  wretched  wanderer  of  the  night,  whose 
l!j'"home"i8  the  noisome  Btew,  reeking  with 
t  foul  breath  of  infamy ;  whose  emaciated, 
•qnalid,  and  care-worn  featores  aie  bedaubed 
with  the  Diockery  of  health  ;  whose  diseased 
and  attenuated  frame  is  decked  in  the  gaudy 
net  of  Iiv-gone  pleasure  ;  whose  heart  is 
a^-ped,  whose  memoiy  is  bliglited,  and  whose 
breast  is  hopeless — none  regard  her  with  com- 
{ttmion  —  meet  with  profound  loathing  and 
Mmtempt.  Few  think  of  the  hidden  rook 
on  which  the  fair  vessel  struck.  The  effect 
«  seen  and  condemned,  bat  the  fetal  cause 
Wcapes  mole-eyed  censure.  Who  thinks  upon 
llie  probable  treachery,  falsehood,  and  villany 
that  have  been  exerted  to  cormpt  the  unhe- 
friended,  weak,  and  too-confiding  woman  ? 
^bo  inquires  if  the  depravity,  which  glares 
m  erery  expression,  was  drawn  in  with  the 
Sbi  breath  of  life,  and  the  blood  tainted  in 
ti»Tcina  by  the  anthoress  of  her  being  ?  Not 
*«  smong  the  million  that  spurn  the  poor 
''tcart,  and,  by  adding  to  her  misery,  think 
I*  increase  the  moral  observance  on  which  they 
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plume  tbetnselTC8.  The  creatcre  of  unhappy 
destiny — she  who  drew  her  first  BourishmeDt 
from  the  bosom  of  crime  and  ignorance — whot* 
first  lisp  of  infancy  was  the  instructed  corse — 
is  thought  of  only  as  a  wretch  fitted  for  the 
cell  and  the  felon's  brand.  The  victim  to 
fraud  and  perjury,  whose  every  comfort,  eveiy 
joy,  every  hope,  is  shattered  and  annihilated 
—whose  once  tender  heart  is  made  callouB  by 
sorrow — is  remembered  only  to  be  despised. 
Meek-eyed  Mercy  seldom  sits  in  jadgment 
on  either. 

Up  a  narrow  court,  leading  oat  of  the 
square  towards  the  Hayraarket,  loud  voices  of 
men  were  heard,  as  if  in  violent  contention. 
"  Watch !"  was  repeatedly  called,  when  niUlea 
from  various  quarters  were  sprung.  A  few  wo- 
men, and  three  or  four  houseless  boys,  followed 
by  some  watchmen,  muffled  up  in  great-coata, 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  quarrel. 

At  the  door  of  a  house  stood  a  man,  with- 
out his  hat,  kicking  it  mth  all  his  force.  Tbe 
firat-floor  room  was  well  lit,  and,  from  the 
noise  which  proceeded  from  it,  a  great  manjr 
persons  were  evidently  congregated  there. 
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*'  Oh !  it  *8  a  gambling  shindj,"  said  a  giri, 
ft!  if  it  was  no  mrnsnal  circnmstance. 

**Now,  what's  the  matter?**  inqniied  a 
tvatefanuuL 

**  Look  here,**  replied  the  man,  pointing  to 
Ui  left  cheek,  which  exhibited  a  frightfol 
pAj  and  a  contusion  oyer  his  eye,  which  had 
Miily  closed  it,  '*  I  *ye  been  ill-nsed  and 
robbed.** 

Three  watchmen  had  assembled,  and,  after 
Uding  a  consultation,  one  said,  ^^  Ton  most 
mie  awaj  now,  and  get  a  warrant  in  the 
Mning.** 

"  Warrant ! — ^I  *11  have  my  money,**  shouted 
tte  excited  man,  repeating  his  assault  at  the 
int. 

k  seoffle  inside,  and  a  yiolent  struggle,  were 
Mr  audible. 

'^  Keep  the  door,**  hallooed  some  one. 

"  tf  urder !  murder !  **  was  now  cried,  and 
ionething  fell  heavily  in  the  passage. 

The  watchmen  flew  to  the  door,  and,  by 
podung  and  kicking  it  with  their  utmost  force 
fcr  a  few  moments,  open  it  flew  upon  its 
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hinges,  and  out  rushed  Powis  Titlej,  followed 
by  a  man,  who  attempted  to  seize  him  as  he 
leaped  down  the  steps  of  the  entrance,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  clutch  of  a  watchmaii. 

*^  Here 's  a  dem'd  exhibition  I "  exclaimed 
he,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  ex* 
amining  his  soiled  and  tattered  garments. 

"Have  you  got  the  money?"  asked  the 
man,  eagerly,  whose  face  was  lacerated. 

"Here's  the  bank,"  replied  Titley,  pro- 
ducing a  long  cash-box,  with  pieces  of  brij^t 
wire  crossed  at  the  top,  admitting  a  Tiew  of 
some  notes  and  gold  ;  "  help  yourself  to  the 
five  hundred,  and  then  return  the  box  with  the 
balance,  and  let 's  be  off,"  rejoined  Titley. 

"  It 's  a  robbery,"  screamed  the  man,  Strugs* 
gling  to  get  away  from  the  united  grasp  of  the 
watchmen. 

"  Be  quiet.  You  know  it  ain't  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  said  one  of  the  watchmen. 

"  You'll  get  yourselves  into  trouble  heze^'* 
said  another,  who  had  him  fast  round  the  waist. 
"  See  how  you've  mauled  'em." 

"  I  don't  care,"  bawled  the  prisoner,  ouwl 
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with  pasBioiL     ^  He's  smashed  us  np.     Let 
ne  get  at  hun.'' 

**  Hush,  Isaac  I*'  said  a  hercnlean-made  man, 
eommg  <mt  of  the  passage,  aimed  with  a  short 
poker  bent  in  the  middle.  ^'It's  no  use. 
Bring  him  in,''  continued  he,  beckoning  to  the 
iitehmen,  and  holding  a  sovereign  in  his  fin- 
gen  as  a  present  for  the  service. 

The  men  conducted  their  prisoner  into  the 
Imie,  who  became  instantly  quiet,  and  the 
ioof  was  being  closed,  when  Titlej  ran  up 
Ike  steps,  and  presented  the  cash-box  to 
Ike  man  who  had  given  the  directions.  The 
fdlow  snatched  it  from  Titley's  hand,  and, 
nttering  an  oath,  slammed  the  door  in  his 
bee. 

**  'So  matter!"  exclaimed  Titlej,  flourishing 
b  emshed  and  battered  hat.  '^  Victory  ! 
vieUny !  Although  it  has  been  purchased," 
Mtinued  he,  separating  the  skirts  of  his  coat, 
^Udi  were  split  up  to  the  collar,  **  like  many 
^n  won  by  British  valour,  at  a  great  ex- 
pQwe  of  blood  and  uniform." 

**!  am  much  injured,"   said  his  compa- 
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nion,  staggering  to  a  lamp-post,  and  leaning 
against  it. 

"  Good  God  !  what  a  wound !"  exclaimed 
Titley,  for  the  first  time  perceiving  the  cnt 
and  bruise  his  companion  had  received. 

"  A  brute  struck  me  with  a  poker  when  I 
was  upon  the  ground/'  replied  he,  in  a  faint 
voice. 

"  We  must  get  a  surgeon  immediatelj,** 
rejoined  Titley.    "  Lean  on  me." 

The  two,  as  they  slowly  proceeded  towaids 
a  red  and  yellow  lamp,  the  usual  sign  of  a 
vendor  of  drugs  and  blisters,  exhibited  proob 
of  severe  treatment.    Without  a  hat,  the  front 
of  his  shirt  torn  out,  a  sleeve  of  his  coat  rent 
from  the  cuff  to  the  shoulder,  bndsed,  gashed^ 
and  his  hair  clotted  with  blood,  hobbled  Tit- 
ley's  companion.      His  dress  equally  disor* 
dered,  and  his  nose  bleeding  profusely,  walked: 
Titley,  stanching  the  crimson  stream  with  m» 
cambric  handkerchief,  and  holding  his  firienA 
up,  who  must  have  fallen  from  weakness,  hsA 
it  not  been  for  the  support. 

'*A  dem'd  exhibition  we  make,**  observedi 
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Titlejy  palling  the  handle  of  a  beU,  which  a 
brass  plate  announced  as  being  one  exclusively 
deroted  to  night  service.  *^  No  more  Free* 
mason  dinners  for  me.  It  was  the  dinner  that 
did  the  damage,  not  the  wine,"  added  he, 
diawing  his  hands  over  his  inflamed  eyes,  and 
^Tingthe  bell  another  pulL  '^  What  with  the 
grand  master's  health,  the  senior  warden's, 
the  junior  warden's,  the  visiters,  and  the  devil 
knows  who  besides,  a  feUow  gets  intoxicated 
neielj  with  getting  up  and  down — ^particu- 
hii^,"  said  he,  with  emphasis,  and  giving  the 
bdl  another  jerk,  which  made  it  tinkle 
Arflly  through  the  house  —  "particularly 
ifter  eating  pickled  cabbage." 

**  Who's  there  ?"  asked  a  voice,  as  a  window 
ttt  thrown  up. 

Htley  looked  up,  and  saw  a  white  night-cap 
ia  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  with  a  small  por-* 
tioQ  of  a  human  countenance  underneath, 
viddi  had  the  appearance  of  a  chin. 

"Two  successful  combatants,  who  have 
been  denmebly  licked,"  replied  Titley. 

^  Any  a^ident  ?'*  said  the  voice. 
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"  Simply  a  fellow's  cheek  carved  in  halves,* 
replied  Titley,  sitting  his  fainting  companion 
on  the  step  of  the  door. 

*'  I'll  be  down  in  a  moment/'  was  the  re- 
joinder. 

"  How  are  yon  now  ?"  inquired  Titley  rf 
his  friend.  But  he  only  shook  his  head  and 
rested  it  in  one  of  his  hands.  His  lips  were 
colourless,  and  his  pale  cheeks  showed  that  he 
was  suffering  greatly. 

In  a  short  time,  bolts,  bars,  and  chains  rat- 
tled, and,  after  considerable  pulling  at  the 
door,  which  obstinately  stuck  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, as  if  indisposed  to  be  disturbed  at  so 
unseasonable  an  hour,  a  little  man  in  a  flannel 
dressing-gown,  and  wearing  a  pair  of  large 
silver  spectacles,  made  his  appearance. 

^*  Come  in,  gentlemen,  come  in,"  said  he, 
bowing  and  scraping,  and  rubbing  his  hands 
with  glee. 

Seeing  that  Titley  staggered  under  the 
weight  of  his  wounded  companion,  whom  he 
lifted  from  the  ground,  the  surgeon  hurried 
out  to  assist ;  but,  the  gown  being  much  too 
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loog  for  him,  he  tn^ied  at  almost  eroj  stqi. 
ad  with  his  €&dof»sDem  nearij  capsized  all 
Ae  partj  befirae  thej  got  into  the  snigeij. 

'^  Bear  me,  dear  me,  dear  me !"  quieklj  ex- 
dttmed  the  amgecMi,  npcrn  seeing  the  woond, 
«d  the  state  of  his  patient. 

Uie  flattering  poise  was  felt,  and  lotions, 
lit,  ointments,  and  bandages,  were  applied 
\f  the  diminntire  doctor,  who  flew  about,  and 
filed  among  the  jars,  bottles,  and  gallipots, 
lifli  the  industry  and  alacritj  of  a  bee  am<Hig 
ioaus.  Presently  he  added,  with  a  look  of 
iinte  adf-importance,  and  at  the  same  time 
Mqiomding  some  medicament : — 

**  Asargeon,  sir — that  is  to  say,  in  the  pare 
lid  professional  sense  of  the  phrase— a  surgeon 
Btt  ornament  to  society.  I  do  not  allude  to 
the  vdl-formed  limbs  that  may  be  discerned 
tbngh  hb  black  «lk  stockings,''  (added  he, 
ghidiig  complacently  at  his  own  nether  ex- 
tKBities)  ^  nor  am  I  hindng  at  the  dassical 
cWneter  of  his  costume.  I  speak  metaphori- 
^jr.  A  surgecm,  sir,  is  a  gem  cut  by  the 
Wid  of  social  refinement,  polished  by  the 
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practised  fingers  of  Art,  and  sparkling  in 
diadem  of  civilized  life." 

At  the  end  of  this  piece  of  ill-timed 
torj,  the  disciple  of  Esculapios  looked  • 
his  spectacles  at  Titley,  to  see  what  effect 
been  produced.  Titlej  did  not  seem  to  obs 
what  had  been  said,  and  gave  no  reply, 
commenced  an  inspection  of  a  large  whit< 
containing  leeches. 

"  Pray,  sir,  how  was  this  serious  wc 
inflicted  ?"  inquired  the  surgeon. 

"  With  a  poker,  in  a  fight,"  replied  hi 

"  Poker  !  fight !  bless  me !"  exclaimec 
surgeon,  elevating  his  eyebrows.  "  D 
this,  sir,"  continued  he,  offering  a  mixtui 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  operation 
announced  as  concluded. 

**  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  atten< 
you  again  ?"  asked  the  surgeon,  pocketu 
fee. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  patient,  "  come  to- 

^*  Allow  me  the  pleasure  of  booking  ^ 
address,"  interrupted  the  surgeon,  taking  i 
a  shelf  a  large  thick  ledger. 
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"  Henry  Banger,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent 
Garden,"  said  the  patient,  as  the  doctor  en 
tered  the  name  and  place  of  abode  in  the  book. 

"  You  live  there,  do  you  ?"  said  Titley. 

"  Yes,  iVe  done  so  for  some  time,"  replied 
lus  companion. 

"  ril  get  a  coach,  and  accompany  you," 
rejoined  Titley, 

In  a  few  minutes  a  coach  was  procured, 
tnd  away  it  rumbled  towards  Covent  Ghirden, 
vith  Titley  and  his  friend,  who  was  much 
i^ter  after  the  surgeon's  treatment. 

« I  never  was  in  a  gaming-house  before," 
«iid  Titley. 

"Would  to  Heaven  I  could  say  so !"  replied 
lus  companion,  who  will  be  now  known  as 
Binger. 

"  Do  you  often  visit  one  ?"  inquired  Titley. 

"  Very  often,"  replied  Ranger. 

"  It  was  fortunate  that  I  was  passing  at 
the  time,  or  you  might  have  been  murdered. 
A  fellow  tried  to  strangle  me,  just  as  the 
Pitchman  broke  open  the  door,"  observed 
Titley. 

TOL.  I.  L 
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"  The  devils !"  exclaimed  Sanger,  bitterly. 
*^  I  had  always  lost  before,  and,  for  the  fiist 
time  winning,  they  wished  to  cheat  me." 

**  I  saw  that,  the  moment  I  entered,  from 
the  manner  of  the  wretches,"  rejoined  Titlcy, 
'^  They  all  looked  abashed,  and  shuffled  away 
one  by  one." 

^'  I  should  not  have  got  a  sixpence,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  yonr  assistance,"  said  Banger. 
"  The  money's  as  much  yours  as  mine." 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Titley ;  "  it's  yours 
by  right.  I'm  glad  to  have  assisted  in  getting 
it  for  you." 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  seize  the  bank?' 
asked  Banger. 

^*  I  snatched  it  from  the  hand  of  somebody 
who  lifted  it  from  the  table,"  replied  Titler 
"  And  how  did  you   get  in?"    inquire^ 
Banger. 

"  The  street-door  was  ajar  when  I  hear^ 
the  cries  of  help,"  replied  Titley.  "  And 
upon  gaining  the  first  room  at  the  top  of  tb 
staircase,  I  saw  two  men  forcing  you  out  c 
it,  one  holding  and  the  other  beating  you  wit^ 
his  clenched  fist." 
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"  Ton  learned  the  cause  of  the  row  from 
me,  I  suppose,*'  observed  Ranger. 

*'  Yes ;  you  hallooed  out  that  they  had 
dieated  you  of  five  hundred  pounds,"  said 
Thley ;  *'  and  I  soon  discovered  this  to  be  the 
eye.** 

"  What  did  you,  then  ?"  inquired  Banger. 

*'  I  tried  to  obtain  silence ;  but,  failing  in 
tUs,  I  took  your  side,  and,  as  I  knocked  one 
fellow  down,  I  saw  you  pitched  out  of  the 
hmse,  and  found  myself  alone  in  my  glor}\ 
HieD  came  kicks  and  cuf&  as  thick  as  hail- 
flhmes;  but,  as  a  man  passed  me  with  the 
ttsh-boz,  I  seized  it  from  him,  and  jumped 
<iown  the  stairs  into  the  passage,  where  I  vrss^ 
Mgfat  by  the  tail  of  my  coat  Then  came  a 
desperate  struggle.  A  brute  twisted  his  fin- 
ftn  in  my  cravat,  and,  kneeling  upon  my 
l^reast,  would  have  strangled  me,  but  for  the 
Anely  assistance  of  the  watchmen." 

**How  can  I  express  my  obligations  to 
you?"  said  Eanger,  as  Titley  concluded  his 
<te«ription  of  the  fray. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  under  greater 
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obligations  to  the  dinner  I  had  been  to,'*  n-  ' 
plied  Titley ;   "  for  I  really  believe  that  I 
should  not  have  ventured  the  cracking  of  my 
head    but  for  the  chivalrous  ideas  that  the 
champagne  had  put  into  it." 

They  now  arrived  at  the  hotel,  where  Th- 
ley  and  a  yawning  waiter  having  assisted 
Ranger  to  his  room,  he  expressed  his  grate- 
ful thanks  for  the  kindness  he  had  received 
from  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 

"  We  need  not  remain  stmngers,"  said 
Titley.  "  There  is  something  about  you  that 
I  like,  and,  as  soon  as  I  retuni  from  the 
country,  I  will  call  upon  yoo  to  renew  oar 
acquaintance." 

"  Pray  do,"  replied  Ranger.  "  But  when 
do  yoH  leave  London  ?" 

"  This  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  for  Leices- 
tershire," rejoined  Titley. 

"  For  Leicestershire  !"  exclaimed  Ranger. 

"  For  Woodland  Rookery,  Leicestershire," 
added  Titley. 

"  Why,  that  is  close  to  Scourfield  Hall," 
»aid  Banger,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 
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"  Quite  dose,"  replied  Titley. 

"  And  do  yon  know — "  Ranger  checked 
himself,  and  said,  "  I  forget  the  name." 

"  Scourfield.  Oh,  yes  !  I  know  the  fine 
ol'i  sqoire  Tery  well,"  rejoined  Titley,  not  ob- 
rerving  the  confusion  which  took  possession  of 

"  How  very  strange  !"  said  he,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself. 

"  Strange !  not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow  ! 
Mr  friend  Ashley,  who  is  about  to  become  a 
son-in-law  of  the  squire's,  according  to  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  him  yesterday,  lives  at 
Woodland  Rookery,  which  joins  the  Scour- 
6eM  estate,"  said  Titley.  "  But  you  appear 
to  know  the  locality." 

"  I  know  something  of  it,"  replied  Ranger, 
« if  evading  a  direct  answer, 

"  Well,  by  the  time  I  change  these  rags 
for  my  travelling  costume,"  said  Titley,  "  and 
get  some  coffee,  it  will  be  nearly  eight.  So 
sJieu!  may  yonr  features  regain  their  attrac- 
tions t)T  the  time  I  meet  you  again." 

"  When  will  that  be  ?"  inquired  Ranger. 
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"  W!thin  a  fortnight,"  replied  Titley. 

"  Leave  me  your  card,"  said  Ranger. 

*'  There  it  is,"  said  Titley,  flinging  one  from 
his  case  upon  the  table.  "  Powis  Titley, 
always  at  your  service,  except  in  snch  matten 
as  this  morning's  business." 

The  two  exchanged  a  cordial  shake  of  Ute 
hand,  and  Titley  left  to  prepare  for  his  joar 
ney  to  Woodland  Bookery. 
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CHAPTEB  XIII. 


A  LAWYER  BUST. 


"  Marriage  it  a  matter  of  more  worth 
Tban  to  be  dealt  id  bj  attomejihip." 


**  And  so  yon  actnaUj  risked  being  killed 
or  maimed  for  some  miserable  Tagabond  of  a 
gimester,"  said  Wilmott  to  Titley,  as  they 
ttt  in  the  dining-room  at  Woodland  Rookery, 
l^ore  a  crackling  wood  fire.  Each  was  loll- 
ing m  the  idlest  imaginable  posture  in  a  deep 
^chair,  inhaling  the  sweet  fame  of  Ha- 
v^ah's  broad  leaf,  and  a  table  covered  with 
gbsees  and  decanters  stood  very  conyeniently 
between  them. 

"  The  truth  is,"  replied  Titley,  "  I  never 
Aoiild  have  yentured  into  the  den,  but  for  the 

"  Who  invited  you  ?"  asked  Wilmott. 
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"  Lacey  Suuds,  a  city  banker,  I  belie! 
rejoined  Titley.  "  I  got  acquainted  with  \ 
in  Paris  some  years  ago,  and  a  very  good  t 
of  fellow  he  was.  Happening  to  meet  \ 
iu  Bond  Street  the  day  after  my  arrivi 
Ijoudon,  he  insisted  upon  my  dining  with  I 
at  a  Freemasons'  spread,  where  I  left  '. 
slumbering  under  the  table." 

"  And  you  afterwards,  under  the  infloi 
of  wine " 

"  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Titley. 
Bure  you  it  was  simply  the  pickled  cabbi 
and  getting  up  and  down  so  frequently,  I 
disarranged  my  system." 

Wilmott  smiled,  and  said,  "  Like  the  3 
who  was  sprung  at  an  election  dinner  ;fl 
always  declared  it  was  a  sour  apple  that! 
fected  him,  not  the  wine  he  drank." 

"  Whatever  was  the  cause,"  rejoined  ! 
ley,  "  I  am  glad  that  I  rendered  the  ' 
devil  assistance." 

"  If  he  had  been  any  thing  but  a  gamU 
BO  should  I,"  added  Wilmott;  "  hut,  1 
one,  I  think  he  was  unworthy  of  it." 
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"  But  he  is  a  deuced  gentlemaiily-looking 
fellow,"  replied  Titley. 

"  A  ^eat  maDy  look  better  than  they  are," 
said  TTihnott. 
"  There's  something  very  superior  and  Jn- 
I  teresting  about   him,"  replied    Titley,   "  al- 
|lJioagh  rather  rakish." 

'  Well,  well,"  said  Wilmott,  *'  fill  your 
glass,  and  let's  drink  the  health  of  the  ladies 
ofScourfield  HaU." 

After  the  toa.st  was  drunk,  Titley  inquired 
wbec  bis  friend's  union  was  to  take  place. 

*'  The  squire  wishes  it  to  be  postponed  for 
a  year,"  replied  Wilmott.  "  He  don't  like 
Kate's  being  married  before  she's  twenty." 

"  And  the  squire's  opposition  meets  with  a 
coonter  and  more  successful  one,"  observed 
Titley. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Wilmott ;  "  we  were 
thinking  of  getting  up  a  round-robin,  but 
abandoned  the  scheme  after  deliberation,  and 
determined  to  wait,  with  all  the  patience  we 
ean  smnmons,  for  the  allotted  period." 

'*   Exemplary    creatures !  "     said    Titley. 
l5 
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"  But  listen,  my  dear  Ashley,  to  what  I  re- 
solved upon  to-day.  Agnes  —  isn't  she  a 
Naiad  ?  —  has  passively  admitted  to  me  that 
in  her  lively  imagination  I  am  a  promising 
miniature  for  a  husband.  To-morrow,  Wil- 
mott,  I  pop !" 

Wilmott  turned  hastily  round  in  his  chair, 
and,  throwing  the  remains  of  his  cigar  into 
the  fire  with  an  air  of  vexation,  observed,  as 
if  thinking  aloud — 

"J  anticipated  this." 

"  Did  you  !"  said  Titley.  "  Then  you're 
not  surprised." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  rejoined  Wilmott 
«  And ." 

"  And  M'hat  ?"  inquired  Titley,  as  his  friend 
hesitated  to  finish  the  sentence. 

Wilmott  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do.  To 
let  Titley  pursue  the  course  he  had  chosen 
seemed  like  the  certainty  of  securing  him  a. 
refusal  under  the  circumstances  ;  and  on  tha 
other  hand  to  prevent  him,  required  an  expla 
nation  that  could  not  be  given.  Even  should 
Agnes  accept  the  offer,  it  appeared  no  more 
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than  right  that  Titley  should  know  the  mjs- 
teiy  of  her  conduct,  or,  indeed,  before  he 
made  it.  So  thought  Wilmott;  but,  not 
wishing  to  take  any  hasty  step^  he  determined 
to  reflect  ere  he  acted. 

"  I  need  not  express  how  much  I  hope  for 
the  happiness  of  the  ai&ir  to  all  parties  con- 
cemed^"  continued  Wilmott,  moodily. 

**  Thank  you,  Wilmott,"  said  Titley ;  "  I 
bew  you'd  say  so,  although  you  stick  in  the 
middle,  as  I  did  in  Larkins'  duck-pond.** 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Wilmott,  wishing  to 
iToid  the  present  subject,  "  I  forgot  to  in- 
<imre  about  the  action.  When  is  it  to  be 
tried  r 

^  My  attorney  says,  after  something  they 
ttll  a  term,  next  N^ovember,"  replied  Titley, 
**  and  they  lay  the  damages  at  five  thousand 
ponnds.'* 

'*  For  getting  a  spill  into  a  muddy  pool,'* 
"•y  Wilmott,  laughing ;  "  but,  of  course, 
youTl  have  to  pay  nothing." 

**Why,  that's  not  quite  so  certain,'*  said 
Titley,  **  My  parchment  friend  hopes  that  he 
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shall  gain  the  caase ;  bat  he  is  not  sure  of  it, 
by  any  means." 

"  Will  it  be  tried  while  we  are  in  London  r'' 
inquired  Wilmott. 

"  No,"  replied  Titley  ;  "  but  you  and  the 
squire  will  be  witnesses  for  me  when  it  is." 

"  That's  capital !"  said  WUmott ;  "  to  see 
the  squire  in  the  witness-box  will  be  a  treat." 

^^  Mr.  Bolton  and  his  son,  the  huntsman, 
will  also  be  examined,"  added  Titley. 

"Famous !  famous  !"  exclaimed  Wilmott ; 
"  to  have  old  Tom  in  the  court,  perched  up  to 
be  badgered  by  the  lawyers,  will  beat  fox- 
hunting hollow." 

"  Yes,  but,  if  I  have  to  pay  five  thousand 
for  the  sport,  it  will  be  expensive  fiin,"  re- 
plied Titley. 

"  There's  no  chance  of  it,"  said  Wilmott, 
who  was  not  experienced  in  the  glorious  un- 
certainty of  the  law.  A  loud  knock  inter- 
rupted the  further  discussion  of  the  suit. 

"It's  the  squire's,  for  a  hundred,"  said 
Wilmott,  rising. 

"  You're  right,  my  boy,"  replied  the  squire. 
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throwing  open  the  parlour-door,  and  orer- 
bearing  the  obserration ;  *'  here  I  am,  wrapped 
up  like  an  Egyptian  mommj ;  but  it  was  all 
those  girls'  doing/*  continued  he,  throwing  off 
t  greats  coat,  and  a  shawl  that  was  twisted 
round  his  neck.  "  Well,  Titley,  my  lad,  how  arc 
yoa?'  said  the  squire,  seizing  him  by  the 
hud,  and  gmng  him  an  unusually  serere 
ihake. 

"  Quite  well,  my  dear  sir,"  shrieked  Titley, 
other  than  saying  it.  His  face  was  screwed 
vp,  and  he  looked  very  much  as  fF  he  was  en- 
<hiring  a  process  from  those  obsolete  instru- 
Bients  of  torture  the  thumbikins. 

^What  news  from  London?^'  asked  the 
•qrire. 

"  He  carries  sUght  marks  of  his  intelligence 
^at  the  lips,"  replied  Wilmott. 

'*  What,  swollen  and  cut !"  exclaimed  the 
•qmre.    "  Bless  me  !  a  fall,  or  a  fight  T' 

**  A  Kttle  skirmish,"  said  Titley. 

''Let  me  hear  all  about  it,"  added  the 
^^re,  seating  himself  between  them. 

Titley  then   recounted    his  adyenture   in 
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detail ;  not,  however,  making  It  appear  that  he 
had  acted  so  gallant  a  part  in  the  afl'uir  as  he 
really  liad.  The  squire  gave  a  nod  of  appro- 
bation to  Wilmott  at  the  conclusion,  and  sud, 

"  I  wish  the  fray  had  a  better  cause  ;  but, 
as  it-  was Titley,  give  me  your  hand." 

The  request  was  about  being  complied  with, 
when  Titley  remembered  the  squeeze  he  had 
just  recovered  from,  and  replied — 

"  My  dear  sir,  let  it  be  an  imaginary  shake 
tliis  time.     My  fingers  really  tingle  now." 

This  amused  the  squire  greatly,  who,  laogh- 
ing,  rejoined — 

"  We'll  have  those  calico  hands  hardened 
before  the  season's  out." 

"  What  kind  of  a  night  is  it  ?"  asked  Wil- 
mott. 

"  Rather  cold,"  replied  the  squire;  "but 
I  don't  think  frosty.  The  moon  is  very  bright-, 
still,  I  am  in  hopes  that  Jack  Nipfingers  is  not 
going  to  spoil  the  fishing  and  hunting  yet." 

"  When  he  does,  we  shall  give  the  rods  aod 
nags  a  rest,"  said  Wilmott. 

*'  And  the  girls  a  treat  in  London,"  added 
the  squire. 
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^  Which  I  expect  will  be  just  aboot  the 
time  Ktley's  action  will  be  tried,'"  rejoined 
Wihnott,  '^  although  he  says  not." 

^  Ah  !'*  exdaimed  die  squire,  ^*  let  me  hear 
tboat  that  rascally  kwsuit.'' 

Ktley  explained  that  it  was  moved  into  the 
King's  Bench,  and  would,  as  he  understood, 
be  tried  late  in  the  year ;  that  five  thousand 
poands  was  daimed  as  compensation  for  the 
tnqttSB ;  but  that  his  lawyer  hoped  to  gain 
tke  cause,  or,  at  least,  to  cut  down  the  amount 
to  a  nominal  sum. 

""  That  polecat,  Fiddylee,  I  saw  to-day," 
tid  the  squire ;  *'  the  weazle  couldn't  look 
ae  in  the  hce,  but  shuffled  past  me  in  the 
viDige,  as  if  he  expected  a  strong  hint  of  my 
crteem,  in  the  shape  of  a  good  kick.  I  should 
bi^  giYen  him  one,  but  he  would  have  made 
•eney  by  it.** 

**  I  understand  from  Tom  that  he  frightened 
fc  ear  almost  into  fits  a  few  days  since," 
•ttd  Wihnott. 

"  Vm  delighted,"  exdaimed  Titley  ;  "  how 
vit  Uist  manceuvred  ?" 
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^^  He'll  either  kill  that  vermin^  or  drive 
him  from  his  earth,  to  a  certainty,  before  he 
gives  him  up/'  said  the  squire,  exultingly. 

^^  Old  Tom  was  exercising  some  puppies  a 
few  evenings  since,"  said  Wilmott,  "  and,  as 
he  described  it,  dropped  upon  the  attorney 
taking  his  refresher,  as  he  calls  his  evening 
walk.     Tom  got  quite  close  to  him  vrithout 
being  observed ;  the  young  hounds  runmng 
close  to  his  heels.     When  he  was  within  a 
few  feet  of  his  victim,  he  gave  a  tremendous 
blast  upon  his  horn,  which  set  the  dogs  into  a 
sudden  cry.     Eound  jumped  the  lawyer,  and, 
seeing  the  old  whipper-in,  who  he  knew  had 
the  same  regard  for  him  that  the  devil  has  for 
holy  water,  he  became  evidently  alarmed. 

"  *  Good  e-e-e-vening,  Mr.  Thomas  Bolton,' 
stammered  Fiddylee. 

^^  ^  Don't  gammon  me,'  replied  Tom,  with  a 
sneer.  *A  pretty  poodle  you  are  to  go 
yapping  at  the  tails  o'  the  hounds,'  continued 
he,  ^  to  find  out  scent  for  trespass.  I  heaid 
of  you.' 

^^  This  was  a  speculation  on  Tom's  part.  He 
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thought  it  very  probable  that   the  lawyer 

tried  to  get  other  suits  brought,  but  had  no 

proof  of  the  attempt.     This,  however,  was,  no 

[     doubt,  the  case,  for  the  attorney  turned  very 

I     ^te,  and  gave  no  reply. 

"*Dine  with  the  squire  to-day,'  continued 
Tom — *  take  the  law  of  his  friend  to-morrow 
—hunt  the  hounds'  track  for  more  bagging 
tke  next  day  —  and  then  say  to  his  whipper- 
!  a,  *  GkK>d  e-e-e-vening,  Mr.  Thomas  Bolton.' 
A  pretty  poodle  you  are  ta  shave,  and  I'm  a 
i-d  good  mind  to  perform  the  job.' 

"Tom,  like  new  beer,  works  himself  up.  The 

livjer  twittered  and  shook  at   the  threat, 

vUeh  was  delivered  in  a  stem  voice,  and  with 

t  threatening  aspect.      He  looked   at  the 

hounds,  then  at  Tom's  angry  face,  and,  like  a 

lird  unwilling  to  fly,  but  which,  self-preserva- 

tioD  dictating  the  measure,  spreads  its  wings, 

bends  to  soar,  and  then  hesitates  to  raise  its 

pinions — so  appeared  Fiddylee  for  a  second 

or  two ;  when  fear  overcame  his  scruples,  and 

lent  to  his  heels  the  speed  of  light.     Off 

started   the  frightened   attorney,   with    the 
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**^ Hark  forward!  hark  for'ard!'  haUooed 
Tom. 

"'Saye  me!  save  me!'  screamed  the 
lawyer. 

"Such  an  mmsnal  disturbance  brought  all 
the  cottagers  to  their  doors,  who  looked  with 
vondering  eyes  at  the  proceeding.  At  length 
one  exclaimed, — 

"*  Why,  zooks !  if  there  bean't  Muster  Bol- 
ton a  sanrin  out  the  lawyer.' 

^  This  explained  the  mystery.  From  mouth 
to  month  the  intelligence  was  carried ;  and 
tnid  diouts,  roars  of  laughter,  and  hooting, 
the  attorney,  who  hasn't  a  friend  among 
tkm,  reached  his  house  without  bruise  or 
Ueouah.  He  threw  the  door  back  upon  his 
eMBues,  and  having  locked  it,  no  doubt  con- 
gntalated  himself  upon  the  escape,  and  began 
to  dense  means  for  reparation. 

•*  Tcwm  blew  a  loud  mart  at  the  end  of  the 
guden,  and  having  given  full  rein  to  his  peal 
dT  hitter,  joined  in  three  hearty  cheers  with 
iSbtt  boys.  And  so  ended  the  old  whipper-in's 
nm  with  the  lawyer." 
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The  squire  could  scarcely  control  himself^ 
while  Wilmott  narrated  the  particnlais  of^ 
Tom's  lawyer-hunt,  as;  he  called  it.  At  tha- 
conclusion  he  was  almost  convulsed  with  mirth, 
and  Titley  for  once  forgot  the  yulgarity  of  a 
loud  laugh,  and  made  the  walls  echo  with  a 
hroad  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !*' 

''  I  don't  care,"  said  he,  '^  about  the  action 
after  this." 

''  But  the  best  part  of  the  ai&ir,"  added 
the  squire,  ^^  is,  that  Tom  was  taken  before 
my  friend  Werty,  the  magistrate,  this  mom* 
ing,  by  the  rascal  Fiddylee,  and  accused  of 
an  assault.     Werty  said  there  had  been  none 
committed,  and  dismissed  the  complaint,  by 
observing  to  Fiddylee,  that,  if  he  came  there 
again  with  any  such  frivolous  pretexts,  he*d 
commit  him  for  contempt  of  court.     I  hear 
that  the  lawyer's  face  measured  a  yard  as  be 
slunk  away." 

"  I'm  delighted  beyond  measure,"  said 
Titley.  "  What  a  piece  of  unexpected,  sweet 
revenge !" 

"  What  shall  we  do  to-morrow  ?"  inquired 
Wilmott, 
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"I  came  on  purpose  to  tell  ye/*  replied 
tie  squire.     "  Now,  listen,  my  dear  boys,  to 
« bit  of  news  that'll  make  your  hearts  leap- 
it  least,  it  will  yours,  Wilmott.    A  fine  buck 
bs  escaped  from  Crabtree  Park,  and  is  now 
in  my  nutwood  covert.     I've  overcome  Tom's 
objections  to  lay  the  hounds  on  a  different 
•    leent  to  a  fox ;  but  great  difficulty  I  had  with 
tbe  obstinate  old  fellow,  and  to-morrow  well 
Bike  the  antlered  monarch  show  us  his  best 
ptte." 

"Bravo!"  exclaimed  Wilmott;  "it   ^i-ill 
■at  hurt  your  hounds  a  bit." 

**  Nothing  can  hurt  them,"    replied   the 
iquire. 

"  I  shall  see  you  turn  out,"  observed  Titley ; 
^bot,  hang  me,  if  I  ride  this  time." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  squire ;  "  we  must  all 
kive  a  be^ning.   111  mount  you  on  a  steady 
kone,   that  shall  carry  you  with  as  much 
care  as  your  old  nurse  used." 
Titley  shook  his  head. 
"Try  him,"  added  Wilmott;    "I   know 
yoall  manage  admirably." 
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"  I've  no  hunting  costume,"  said  Titley. 

"  YoQ  Bliall  have  a  coat  of  mine,"  repIie<IS 
Wilmott. 

"  And  a  pair  of  breeches  from  me,"  add»« 
the  squire. 

"  With  a  pair  of  capital  top-boots  I 
furnish,  there  you  are  complete,"  said  WE3 
mott. 

"Then  I  iciU  venture,"  replied  Titley. 

"  Well  said !"  rejoined  the  squire.  "  Here'i 
success  to  your  first  hunt,  my  fine  fellow," 
added  he,  taking  a  bumper  of  port. 

"  What  time  do  we  meet  ?"  asked  Wilmcrtt. 

"  Breakfast  with  me  at  eight,"  replied  tto 
squire.  "  We  shall  throw  oil'  at  ten.  AiA 
now,  good  night.  Pray  for  no  frost,  or  a  toJ" 
little  of  it." 

"  Stop  and  take  supper,"  said  Wilmott. 

"  Not  to-night,  my  boy,"  replied  the  sqnin, 
putting  on  his  great-coat,  '*  the  girls  expnt 
me  home." 

"  We  shall  be  at  the  Hall  by  eight,  yoo 
may  be  sure,"  said  Wilmott. 

"  By   the    way,    let    us   accompany   the 
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•quire,**  observed  KUey ;    "  it's  a  beautiful 

night." 

"  Ay,  do/'  replied  the  squire.  "  But  it's 
kter  than  I  thought  it  was.  I  fear  the  girls 
ktTe  retired  to  rest,  or  will  be  before  we  ar- 
rife." 

"  No  matter,"  said  Wilmott,  "  we'll  walk 
with  you.*' 

"If  they  have  gone  to  bed,"  observed 
TiUey,  taking  a  guitar  from  a  side  table,  "  I'll 
Qg  them  a  serenade." 

**Do;  it  will  please  the  young  things," 
nfHei  the  squire,  '^  and  let  them  know 
TOtt're  back  again." 

It  was  a  clear  night ;  some  light,  fleecy 
doods  skinmied  along  the  firmament,  only 
9eeagionally  veiling  the  brightness  of  the 
iDoonbeams.  A  sharp  breeze  whistled  through 
^  trees,  and  made  the  dry  leaves  rustle 
tttomn's  funeral  dirge.  The  grass  crisped 
QiMler  the  tread  ;  and  as  the  squire  and  his 
coDipanions  walked  briskly  towards  the  Hall, 
tk  former  remarked  that  ^^  it  would  be  a 
ibaip  night." 
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"  There'll  be  no  remains  of  frost  an  ho 
after  sunrise,"  said  Wilmott. 

"  I  hope  not,"  rejoined  the  squire. 

As  they  approached  the  house,  lights 
visible  in  the  east  wing,  and  forms  could 
seen  passing  to  and  fro. 

"  The  girls  are  in  their  rooms,  I  see,*'  saidi 
the  squire. 

"  Then  we  shall  not  have  the  felicity  of 
seeing  them  to-night,"  observed  Titley. 

"  No  ;  but  you  must  give  them  that  sere- 
nade," added  the  squire. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  porch,  the  squire 
wished  his  friends  to  enter,  and  take  a  cup  of 
mulled  wine  with  him. 

"  No  ;  we'll  return  to  supper,"  said 
Wilmott.  "  I  know  you  wish  to  get  to 
bed." 

"  I  must  be  fresh  for  to-morrow,"  replied 
the  squire ;  **  but  a  parting  glass  "will  take 
little  time." 

This  however  was  declined  ;  and,  after 
shaking  hands,   and  bidding  '*  good   night* 
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^th  his  cnstomaiy  benediction,  "  God  bless 
Tou !"  the  sqoire  parted  with  his  companions. 
Taking  a  position  nnder  the  casement  of 
Agnes'  dormitory,  Titley,  after  a  prepara- 
tory clearing  of  his  voice,  snng,  in  a  fine,  mel- 
low tone,  the  following  words :  — 

**  Wake,  ladj»  wake  from  tbj  dream. 

Tit  the  boar  for  love  and  for  tbee : 
^aoft  breeie  is  ngbin^  bis  tale  to  tbe  stream ; 

Thra  open  tbioe  eyes,  love,  and  listen  to  me  : 

O  wake,  bdj,  wake  I 

**  Nov  tbe  fairy  queen's  singing,  rocked  in  a  flower, 
Spangled  witb  dewdrop,  and  lit  by  tbe  moon, — 

Of  tbe  spring-time  of  joy  tbat  awakes  at  tbis  bour. 
For  lovers  wbo  watch  tbe  pale  oigbt  flowers'  bkxmi  : 

So  wake,  lady,  wake ! 

"  Tlioagb  many  brigbt  tbings  are  now  gone  to  tbeir  rest. 

As  tbe  butterfly,  bird,  and  tbe  bee  ; 
Tboggfa  busbed  is  tbe  brk  in  bis  emerald  nest. 

And  tbe  sunbeam  bas  sunk  in  the  sea  : 

Still  wake,  lady,  wake  ! 

'*  Cone,  deep  in  tbe  deU  let  us  wander,  and  pull 
A  ptMj  of  UosKNUs  that  shun  the  gay  light , 

There  a  tale  I  will  tell,  if  of  rapture  too  full. 
Thy  Uinh  will  be  ?eil'd  by  the  shadows  of  night : 

Then  wake,  lady,  wake  !'* 

At   the  conclusion  of  this  serenade,  the 

TOL.  I.  M 
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window  above  Titley's  head  was  gently  ope: 
a  few  inches  ;  a  smothered  laugh  was  hea 
and  immediately  afterwards  a  bouquet 
autumnal  flowers  fell  close  to  his  feet. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  STAG-HUXT  WRH  fOX-fiOClCBS. 


"  Unr  homdi  dttD  sake  the 

Aod  (ietcfa  sliriD  eefaoes  bvm  the  hoilov  earth.* 

-Don't  dnft  Fo^oDaD,  Will,'-  «id  tbe 
^  whipper-in  to  his  son,  as  he  stood  in  the 
'iiB&iiel,  engaged  in  the  important  dntr  of 
'nfting  the  hoonds  for  the  stag-hnnt. 

^  He  wouldn't  feel  his  lameness  fire  minotes 
^  be  was  oat,  goremor,**  replied  the  honts- 


**  Ho  matter  whether  he  wooM  or  woold 
^*'  rejoined  Mr.  Bolt<Mi ;  ^*  it>  against  all 
^rierfor  a  huntsman  to  take  a  f oot-'sore  hoond 
^  the  kenneL  It's  as  nnieaRonaUe  as 
PW  old  StriTer's  idea  of  Bntton^s  going  to 

M2 
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"  What's  that?"  inquired  WiUiam.  "Bhap 
sod  J,  Marmion,  Attica !"  continued  he,  cal 
ling  the  choicest  hounds  from  the  pack. 

"  He   thinks,"   repUed  Tom,    "  his  dog 
Button  'II  go  to  heaven  if  he  finds  a  birth 
there ;  giving  as  a  reason  that  it  wouldn't 
be  heaven  without  him — ^ha,  ha,  ha !    There's 
an  old  figure  for  ye." 

The  kennel  was  erected  in  a  valley  of  the 
park,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  mansi<HL 
In  the  front  was  a  large  reservoir  of  water, 
which  supplied  the  fountains  and  pipes  in  the 
various  yards  within.  A  large  grass  yard,  am- 
taining  about  two  acres,  in  which  were  a  quan- 
tity of  broad-leaved  chestnut-trees,  formed 
the  airing-ground,  and,  for  picturesque  ^h 
pearance  and  internal  arrangements,  the 
squire's  kennel  was  not  excelled  in  England. 

Mr.  Bolton's  residence  was  a  small  cottage, 
just  in  view  of  this  object,  which  concentrated 
nearly  all  his  thoughts  and  hopes.  He  used 
to  live  in  the  rooms  his  son  occupied;  but, 
when  Will  became  huntsman  in  place  of  Sfah 
ver,  Tom  would  not  allow  the  old  man  to  be 
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tuned  out  of  his  apartments  OTer  the  kennel, 
hi  gave  np  his  own,  and  moiFed  to  the  pretty 
tkitched  cottage,  covered  with  ivy,  honey- 
mckle,  and  woodbine,  in  which  he  now  liTed. 

At  one  end  of  the  airing-gronnd  stood  a  pOe 
rfnew  bricks,  and  some  scaflblding-poles  were 
thrown  in  a  heap.  Tom's  eyes  suddenly  fell 
vp(»i  these. 

**HiUoa!"  exchimed  he.  '^What  aw 
tkose  put  there  for  ?  - 

^  I  don't  know,^  replied  Us  son ;  ^  they 
m  there  by  the  squire's  orders.** 

^  Humph !  then  I  know,''  said  Mr.  Bolton. 

"  He's  not  going  to  enlarge,  is  he  ?"  asked 

waL 

**  William  Bolton,  my  son,"  replied  his  &- 
tiler,  seriously,  ^'  the  bricks  you  see  there  are 
tobnfld  your  snuggery." 

•*Ko!"exchiimedWilL 

^Yes,"  added  his  &ther,  **  or  my  name's 
tot  Bolton." 

**  Master  hasn't  said  a  word  about  it,"  said 

WiIL 
'^  And  won't,"  replied  his  father.   *'  I  made 
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^^.thsaj 


hold  to  mention  to  him,  a  few  days  sinw. 

I  was  pozzled  where  you  were  to  live  wh^aj 

Fanny  became  Mrs.  Bolton."  j 

'*  And  what  did  h«  Bay  ?"  asked  Will. 

"  He  replied,  with  a  good-humoured  look," 
said  his  father,  "  I  needn't  pozzle  my  btatn* 
about  that,  for  it  warn't  my  husiness." 

"  Then    your  opinion  's    right,"   rejofawl 
William. 

"  Right !  When  was  it  wrong,  I  should 
wish  to  know?"  inquired  Mr.  Bolton,  in  that 
pecnliar  voice  which  people  use  when 
expect  no  answer  to  a  query. 

The  young  huntsman  continued  to  pii 
the  oldest  and  strongest  hoimds,  until  hi 
selected  a  sufficient  number,  according 
judgment,  for  the  day's  sport.  The  fx^ 
Trimbush  stood  chafing  his  long,  slei 
against  the  spotless  to]»8  of  the  old 
in's  boots,  and,  without  hia  name  being 
accompanied  him  out  of  the  yard  with  the 
chosen  dogs.  Two  horses  were  being  hold  by 
Jack  Tiggle  outside  of  the  kennel-gate,  and 
they  no  sooner  saw  the  hounds  than,  prieking 
their  ears,  they  gave  a  loud,  chcerfdl  ueigh. 
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"  Ah !  Stomptimber,  my  noble  oue,"  said 
'ir.  Bolton,  to  one  of  the  fine  ammals,  a 
'lappled  grey,  "you're  more  aensible  than  many 
ii  Christian.  I  shouldn't  be  8Uq)rised  if  you 
^'san't  once  a  university  profeasor,  or  an  arch- 
''i.«hop." 

At  the  end  of  this  address,  Tom  threw  him- 
«tf  into  the  saddle,  and  followed  the  pack 
srii!  his  son,  who  had  mounted  the  other  horse. 

"Mr.  Bolton,"  said  Jack,  running  by  the 
side  of  the  horse,  "do  you  think  the  sfjuire 
•oiild  let  me  ride  the  pony  to-day  ? "' 

"You  don't  want  to  join  the  huut.  Jack  ?'" 
I  iqiliwl  Tom. 

"Ym,  sir,  I  do,"  pleaded  Jack,  with  the 
is  of  a  courtier  in  search  of  place. 

"What  new-fangled  prank  have  ye  been  at 
fcly?"  aaked  Tom. 

"None  since  ducking  of  Buraatead,"  replied 


"That  was  good,  that  was,"  said  Mr.  Bol- 
g,  in  his  mind's  eye,  Peter  snapped 
E  Capable. 
Jack,"  continued  he,  '*  there's  many 
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a  knawin',  anmly  whelp  tnnis  oat  a  fine  lioiiiid^ 
let's  hope  this  will  be  toot  case.     IH  adc  tl^  m 
squire  to  let  yoa  ride  the  pony ;  but  if  yc^^^v 
come  any  of  your  pranks  with  me,  or  d<HL  '*'t 
behave  jost  as  I  tell  yon,  recollect  what  yoa*^ 
get." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  warning,  Jacl^*)8 
ears  were  sainted  with  a  lond  crack  from  ICr. 
Bolton's  thong. 

**  111  mind  all  yon  say,  sir,**  said  Jack,  who 
had  more  respect  for  Tom's  orders  than  for 
those  of  anybody  else,  knowing  the  way  ui 
which  he  enforced  them. 

"I  forgot,"  remarked  Mr.  Bolton;  "we 
shan't  go  near  the  Hall,  so  I  can't  ask  the 
squire,  Jack.  However,  go  and  saddle  the 
pony — 111  bear  the  blame." 

Off  ran  Jack,  with  the  fleetness  df  a  fitwn, 
to  mount  the  pony,  and  to  be  at  the  meet  in 
time. 

The  day  was  heavy.  A  blue  haze  hung 
upon  the  earth ;  the  hedges  and  trees  drooped 
with  the  thick  moisture  loading  their  branches; 
and  here  and  there  a  patch  of  whitened  grasB 
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showed  that  a  frost  had  been  nipping  the  flow- 
ffs,  am]  crisping  the  pool.  Thick  spider-webg 
"ere  snspendeil  from  bough  to  bough,  and  the 
tilniv  barriers,  stretched  across  the  lanes,  marie 
tlip  rustic  twitch  his  nose  as  it  snapped  the 
flinging  thread.  Scarcely  a  breath  of  wind 
fimjieil  the  witurated  leaves,  and,  as  they 
'flirted  to  the  ground,  tinted  with  decay,  they 
dmip  to  the  spot  where  they  fell. 

"The  scent '11  be  bad  to-day,"  observed 
Tom,  picking  a  piece  of  web  from  the  peak  of 
feia  velyct  cap  ;  "  I  never  knew  it  to  be  good 
fhen  these  weavers  had  been  at  work." 

They  took  their  course  down  a  narrow  lane, 
Mil,  turning  round  a  sharp  comer,  leading  on 
LlOi  heath  covered  with  fnrze,  came  in  view 
Itf  tlie  Hall,  about  a  mile  distant.  Tom  shaded 
KB  «yo8  with  his  broad  hand,  and  looked  to- 
l.firds  the  manor-house  with  a  lengthened 
Three  mounted  horsemen,  in  scarlet, 
I  by  the  side  of  a  little  pony-phaeton  at 
Kentnuce. 

"There's  the  squire,"  said  Tom — '*  Mr.Wil- 
■  better  rider  never  heeled  a  spur — 
M  5 


.EHAN.      ^H 
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and  Mr.  Titley  —  poor  Mr.  Titley  ! 
ver  make  a  Nimrod  ;  but,  after  all,  he's  ng-. 
eo  much  of  a  Miss  Nancy  &a  we  took  him  fcwi 
at  first.  No,  no,  no! — he  can  wipe  a  bir-* 
down  uncommon  well,  Peter  says.  I  wond^ 
what  those  ponies  are  there  for?"  soliloqaisec 
Mr.  Bolton.  "  Bless  my  heart  alive!"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  if  there  ain't  the  young  ladiefl 
a-coiniug.  Well !  this  is  a  bit  o'  sunshiDC. 
They  mean  to  see  the  burst.  Will,  turn  your 
head,  and  see  who*re  going  to  be  among  ug." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  huntsman. 

"  Let  'em  have  your  sweetest  voice.  Will," 
replied  Mr.  Bolton,  pleased  beyond  descrip- 
tion at  the  ladies'  coming.  "  Why,  therelt 
fe-male  in  the  rumble;  who  ean  thi 
Will  ?" 

"  I  know,"  replied  his  son. 

Mr.  Boltou  looked  for  a  few  momenta  tt 
the  little  carriage  bowling  along  the  j 
wards  them,  when  he  called  out, 

"  You  sly  dog !  it's  Fanny  Chattc 
Mrs.  Bolton  that's  to  be.     I  know  her  1 
ribands  trailing  behind." 
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**  fiigfat,  gOTemor,  right,"  said  Will. 

^*  And  you  knew  of  the  arrangement,  I 
iippoee,''  observed  his  father. 

**  I  certainly  did^"  replied  the  huntsman. 

"Preoocions  deception!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bolton,  at  which  his  son  laughed  heartily. 

From  various  quarters  sportsmen  were  col- 
ieetiBg  near  the  gate  of  a  farmyard.  Some 
vm  cantering  their  hacks  briskly  up  to  the 
ipot  where  the  clothed  and  hooded  hunters 
stood  waiting  for  them.  Others  walked  their 
knses  gently  along,  having  no  change  for  the 
iport.  A  few  dashed  up  in  tandems  and 
iNiggies,  booked  for  the  ready-saddled  horse, 
^e  scores  of  pedestrians  hastened  along  to 
job  in  the  amusement. 

•*  Good  momin',  gentlemen,  good  momin'," 
^  Ur.  Bolton,  as  he  was  saluted  by  the  as- 
*^ed  group  upon  his  arrival  at  the  gate. 

**Mram  horse,  Cheerly,"  continued  he, 
P^  a  hound  a  taste  of  the  whip. 

'4t  11  be  a  great  meet,"  said  the  huntsman. 
^Itsoon  got  abroad  that  we  were  going  to 
<iiiw  for  the  stag  to-day." 


••  At,  WCL"  i«f4ied  Tom,  -  eTeir  bodj" 
more  sweec  opoa  thk  excoiaoii  than  I  vC^ 
Moi,  hoises^  azi*i  Iioiuds  sImmU  be  kept 
their  uteial  work.      Hmscs  weie  mide 
carrjr  ind  poll,  men  to  ride  and  drite^ 
hoonds  to  be  kept  to  the  sc«t  they're 
blooded  at.    Not  one  o*  these  erer  opeoed 
a  bock,  and  nerer  ought,  as  I  xxAA  the  aqoiie. 
Uowerer,  as  thev  art  to  do  it,  gmmbling'jf 
no  ose.    Bat  as  to  taking  him  with  this  nw'- 
east  wind,  the  ground  spread  with  fresh  fidka 
leaTes,  frost  jnst  breaking  np,  and  the  dogs 
robbing  their  backs  in  that  style,  it's  out  of 
all  reason/' 

^*  We  shan't  be  a  long  way  off  him,  go* 
TemOT,"  said  the  huntsman. 

*'  We  most  stick  close  at  the  b^^inning 
then,  and  have  no  checks,"  rejoined  Tom. 

The  sqoire  now  arriTed,  accompanied  by 
Wilmott  and  Titley.  The  former  was  mounted 
on  a  soperb  roan,  and  Wilmott  opon  a  fieiy 
chestnot,  which  no  sooner  saw  the  hoonds  than 
he  gave  a  boond  in  the  air  like  an  antelope,  and 
capered  with  delight,  knowing  as  well  as  his 
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nder  the  enjoyment  that  awaited  him.  Titley 
^e  a  steady-looking  bay  mare,  which,  after 
Honeying  the  pack,  expressed  her  inward  satis- 
&ction  by  whisking  a  very  short  tail.  The 
duee  were  equipped  in  scarlet,  and,  notwith- 
studing  the  borrowed  plomes,  Titley  looked 
i^emarkably  well. 

Eyery  hat  wsa  lifted  when  the  squire  came 
^  who  acknowledged  the  salutations  with 
his  habitual  courtesy. 

^  We  change  the  game  for  once,  gentlemen," 
ttd  he.  **  I  don't  know  how  the  hounds  will 
■ttoage  a  buck,  but  we'll  try  them/' 

^  Has  the  stag  been  seen  lately  ?"  inquired 
Wilmott. 

^*  He  was  in  my  wheat  stubble  last  night, 
■iT)"  replied  a  farmer. 

'*  By  the  side  of  the  nutwood  cover?"  asked 

Tom. 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Bolton,"  replied  the  man. 

**All  ready,  William,"  said  the  squire. 
^60  and  place  the  ladies,  Tom,"  continued 
1^  "  80  that  they'll  see  as  much  of  us  as  pos- 
ftUe." 
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The  old  whipper-in  cantered  off  to  execute 
the  mission,  and  the  hounds  were  led  forward 
by  William  towards  an  extensive  covert,  fall 
of  tall  and  thick  nnt-trees.  The  squire  and 
his  friends  followed  at  a  short  distance ;  then 
came  between  sixty  and  seventy  well-mounted 
sportsmen,  in  pink  and  green,  and,  bringing 
up  the  rear,  was  a  crowd  of  yeomen  and  pea- 
sants, full  of  excitement  at  the  anticipated 
diversion. 

Just  as  the  order  was  given  by  the  huntsman 
for  the  eager  pack  to  rush  into  the  wood.  Jack 
Tiggle  came  galloping  up  upon  a  rough,  black 
Shetland  pony.  The  squire  rode  to  meet  him, 
twisting  the  thong  of  his  whip  double,  as  if  he 
was  preparing  to  inflict  a  chastisement.  Jack 
pulled  up  short,  and,  pushing  up  his  shoulders 
to  resist  the  lash,  said, 

'^  Stop  a  moment,  sir.  I'm  all  right  this 
time.     Mr.  Bolton  gave  me  leave.'* 

"  Yes,  I  did,  sir,"  said  Tom,  luckily  ar- 
riving at  this  moment.     ^^  He  asked  me—** 

^^  Oh  !  never  mind,"  interrupted  the  squire. 
**  If  he  had  your  permission,  that's  sufficient 
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Now  then,  Tom,  get  this  fellow  oat  as  soon 
as  possible." 

"*  Oyer !"  cried  Tom,  as  he  slapped  Stimip- 
timber  at  a  high  hawthorn  hedge,  and  crashed 
through  the  bonghs  into  the  covert. 

^'  A  dashing  old  fellow  that  is,"  said  the 
squire,  admiringly. 

^  There's  not  his  equal,"  observed  Wilmott, 
holding  his  impetuous  horse  back  with  all  his 
strength. 

^  I  certainly  should  have  been  off  in  making 
that  attempt,"  said  Titley ;  ^'  but  this  horse 
seems  exceedingly  docile." 

'^  She'll  not  throw  you,  poor  old  Bess ! 
She's  as  kind  and  good-tempered  as  a  horse 
eaa  be,"  observed  the  squire. 

^  Do  you  think  I  may  venture  a  leap?"  in- 
quired Titley. 

**  To  be  sure  you  may,"  replied  the  squire; 
^  she'll  creep  over  with  you,  rather  than  give 
ye  a  fall" 

^'  All  her  enthusiasm  vanished  long  since," 
said  Wilmott. 

^  But  she  pricks  up  her  auriculars,  I  see," 
added  Titley,  ^'  as  if  she  enjoyed  the  thing." 
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"  Where  are    the    ^Is  ?  "    inquired 
squire. 

"  Tom  placed  the  carriage  on  the  hill  at 
the  end  of  the  wood,"  replied  Wilmott. 

"  Then  the  stag  will  break  from  there,"  re- 
joined the  squire.  *'  Titley,  get  there  as  &st 
as  you  can." 

Titley  kissed  his  hand  to  the  squire,  and 
cantered  away  to  the  spot  referred  to, 

"  I'll  take  my  chance  here,"  said  Wilmott. 

"  It  matters  not  where  you  are  with  that 
horse.  A  capital  purchase  he  was,"  replied 
the  squire. 

No  one  spoke  for  the  next  few  minutes. 
The  anxious  horses  stood  with  glaring  eye- 
balls, and  strained  ears ;  their  hot  blood  rose 
in  their  veins,  and  swelled  them  like  the  fibres 
upon  a  vine  leaf;  their  nostrils  were  distended 
with  excitement,  and  an  occasional  pawing  of 
the  ground  showed  the  impatience  with  which 
they  waited  for  the  glorious  signal  to  race 
with  the  wind,  and  top  the  fences  like  the 
pinioned  birds. 

The  hounds  had  been  in  the  covert  some 
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lime,  yet  nothing  was  heard,  save  the  rustling 
of  the  thickets  as  they  swept  through  them, 
ind  the  cracking  of  the  boughs  as  tlie  hunts- 
Hum  and  the  old  whipper-in  rode  through  the 
wood. 

"  I  hope  the  stag  will  come  out  here,"  8ai<l 
Kate,  "  although  I  wish  he  may  escape." 

"I  join  with  you  in  the  wish,"  replied 
Agnw,  *'  but  I  quite  long  to  see  him." 

"  How  handsome  Mr.  Ashley  looks,  miss," 
wd  Fanny,  who  sat  in  the  seat  behind  her 
joang  mistress,  "  decked  in  ribands  rare  !" 

"  And  I  dare  say,  Fanny,"  replied  Kate, 
"  diat  in  your  opinion  somebody  else's  ap- 
porance  falls  little  short  of  Mr.  Ashley's 
*iiuiing  graces." 

Fanny's  pretty  face  had  the  hue  of  the 
P«Mh  blossom  as  she  rejoined, 

"  It  isn't  for  me,  miss,  to  compare  a  gen- 
tlwian  with  Will ;  but  I  do  think  the  scarlet 
•Ws  become  both  of  them  very  much." 

Htley  now  came  cantering  up  to  their  car- 
"•?«,  and,  checking  his  ambling  horse,  said 
ttK«e, 
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"  Beally,  Miss  Scourfield,  you're  worthy 
to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun." 

'^  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  imitate  the 
hero  in  his  celebrated  attempt/'  replied 
Kate. 

"  If  I  thought  you  would,"  rejoined  Agnes, 
"  the  dignity  should  be  enjoyed  alone." 

^^  Listen  !"  exclaimed  Kate,  quickly. 

A  deep-toned  note  echoed  through  the 
wood. 

"  They've  found  him,"  said  Titley,  raising 
his  eyeglass,  and  tightening  his  rein  with  a 
slight  demonstration  of  nervousness. 

"  Hush !"  said  Agnes.  "  My  uncle  wiD 
be  so  annoyed  if  we  speak  a  word  now." 

'^  Hark  to  Trimbush !"  hallooed  a  weD* 
known  voice.  It  was  the  old  whipper-in 
cheering  his  favourite's  leading  note. 

^'  Hark  for'ard  !  hark  for'ard  !  hark  to 
Trimbush !"  responded  the  huntsman  in  his 
musical  voice. 

The  cry  was  taken  up  by  the  other  hounds, 
who  flew  to  the  signal  given  by  Trimbush. 
As  each  hound  took  up  the  exhilarating  tone, 
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William  hallooed  his  name,  to  cheer  and  nrge 
tile  goUaDt  fellows. 

"  Hark  to  Rosselaa !  bark  to  Valeotine ! 
fied  Bose,  Dorimont,  Rereller  !"  shoDted  the 
hntaniiui,  making  the  wood  ring  with  the 
Uloo. 

Xow  the  fieiy  steeds  let  loose  their  inj- 
)>tience ;  they  reared  upon  their  haunches 
tod  pawed  the  air,  as  the  carhing  rein  was 
polled  Qpon  their  jaws.  Flakes  of  white 
both  6ew  from  their  champed  bits,  and  their 
li^g  eyes  seemed  ready  to  start  from  their 
Mckets.  More  than  one  rider  felt  the  saddle 
■  tincertain  seat,  long  before  the  "  Chevy- 
»!"  was  given. 

Soarcely  had  all  the  pack  joined  in  the 
Oniric  of  the  chase,  when,  within  fifty  yards 
•f  the  pony  carriage,  out  sprung  the  noble 
•tlewl  monarch  of  the  forest.  From  the 
■iAlle  of  a  thicket,  at  one  bound,  be  leaped 
ttirtyfeet  into  the  field.  With  head  erect, 
•ml  outstretched  limbs,  he  stood  for  an  instant, 
^ding  the  course  he  would  take  to  evade 
■B  ponoera.    He  turned  his  head  towards 
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the  covert,  and  tben,  Buifiing  the  wind,' 
seemed  resolved.  A8  the  noisy  hounds  ap- 
proached him,  he  started  at  a  trot  for  a  sboit 
distance,  and,  when  the  leading  dogs  made 
tlieir  appearance  upon  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
away  he  went  to  outstrip  the  wind. 

"  Hold  hard,  gentlemen,"  bawled  tbe 
squire  ;  "  give  time — let  them  get  at  it." 

A  few  fretful  seconds  —  then,  "Chevy-ho! 
hark  for'ard  !"  and  on  swept  horses,  men,  and 
hounds.  Pields  and  gardens,  walls,  broolo, 
hedges,  ditches,  and  gates,  were  rushed 
through,  topped,  and  jumped. 

"  Oh !  how  beautiful  they  look  ! "  ei- 
claimed  Kate. 

"  Ijook  at  William  and  Mr.  Ashley,  mias," 
said  Fanny,  clasping  her  hands  with  fear. 

A  fence  of  little  more  than  six  feet  in  height 
was  before  their  horses'  heads.  Straight  aa 
winged  arrows  they  flew  at  the  leap,  and 
cleared  the  rasper  without  touching  a  shoe. 

"  Thank  Heaven  they're  over  safely !"  ejacu- 
lated Agnes.  "  But  see !  uncle  is  going  to 
jump  it.     How  foolish  to  run  such  a  risk !" 
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The  squire,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
think  so.  Without  a  swerve,  the  roan  neared 
the  barrier.  When  within  a  few  feet  of  it  he 
■retched  out  hia  neck,  and,  as  the  squire 
Arew  out  his  whip-hand,  and  called,  "  Over  !* 
the  spirited  animal  rose  at  the  leap,  and 
bounded  across  it  with  the  ease  of  thought. 

jUI  the  other  sportsmen,  however,  avoided 
the  fence.  Right  and  left  they  flew ;  but 
none  followed  the  squire,  until  it  came  to  the 
old  whipper-in's  turn.  With  a  few  twl- 
hoQDde,  he  galloped  past  the  pony  carriage, 
Md  lifted  his  cap  to  the  ladies  as  they 
fiuniliarly  sainted  him.  A  smile  was  on  the 
"•Id  fellow's  featares  at  seeing  the  crowd 
fwhinjf,  helter  skelter,  to  halk  the  fence, 
Stumptimber's  ideas  of  jumping  coincided 
pwisely  with  his  rider's — to  take  everything 
''  pleased  God  to  send.  The  lioi-se  approached 
'^'lioat  the  shadow  of  a  flinch.  Tom  turned 
■''^hcad  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  ladies, 
wid  *aw  them  standing  in  the  carriage  to  have 
^Mterview  of  him.  A  ray  of  pride  sparkled 
^  lui  eyes,  as  he  encouraged  Stumptimber  to 
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do  his  best.  Both  quitted  the  earth,  weie 
poised  in  the  air  for  a  brief  moment,  and, 
dipping  over  the  fence,  reached  the  ground 
uninjured. 

The  stag  soon  got  a  considerable  distance 
before  his  pursuers.  Up  a  steep  toif  hill  he 
rattled  at  a  tremendous  speed,  and,  diring 
into  a  valley  from  the  top,  became  lost  to 
view.  The  hounds  streaked  after  him,  making 
the  welkin  answer  their  piercing  cry,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  pursuing  and  pursued  be- 
came lost  to  the  sight  of  the  ladies  in  the 
carriage. 

^^  I  sincerely  trust  no  accident  will  happen," 
said  Kate. 

"  I  fear  none,"  replied  Agnes.  "  But  see, 
Mr.  Titley  has  not  followed." 

Close  to  the  fence  stood  Titley  in  his  stir^ 
rups,  craning  on  the  opposite  side,  and  shaking 
his  head. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  can't  jump  it.  I'm  sure 
a  &11  would  be  the  result.  My  sorrow  for 
your  disappointment,  Bess,  as  you  are  vulgariy 
called,  is  great.    I  see  your  evident  chagrin ; 
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liut  id;  neck  is  precious,  bo  we'll  return  to  the 
lidies." 

The  ponies  were  toroed  towards  Scourfield 
Hall;  and,  after  being  well  quizzed  for  not 
proceeding  in  the  himt,  Titley  rode  by  the  side 
of  the  carriage,  and  escorted  the  ladies  home. 

Hill  and  dale  were  scoured  by  the  fugitive 
ui<i  his  relentless  enemies.  Mile  after  mile 
•ere  galloped  over,  rasping  leaps,  and  impe- 
<Uaeiit8  of  all  kinds,  brushed  across  without 
M  hutant's  hesitation.  The  peasant  stopped 
bis  plough  to  gaze  at  the  noble  race,  and 
•csTccIy  had  time  to  grin  his  approbation, 
^oi  all  had  left  him  far  away.  The  rustic 
»ehiHjI>oy,  forgetting  the  chiding  look  of  hb 
^tacled  master,  and  the  smarting  of  the 
feth-rod  he  was  certain  to  endure,  rushed 
^  his  form  to  look  at  the  hunt,  and  the 
Mtnnd  red  of  his  cheeks  became  deeper  as 
•w  titnijued  throat  hailed  the  hounds.  Tot- 
twiiiff  dames  hobbled  to  their  cottage  doors, 
"Jfi,  nuNtng  their  withered  hands  to  shade 
ilieirrinU  eye«,  smiled  at  the  exciting  scene, 
^  said,  they  remembered  the  squire's  father's 
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ksntinjr  ^?^.  fortr  jear*  aeo  an*  moie— 4}od 
Mes&  'icm  both !  OtTLbbT  infuits  in  their  mo- 
tberft"  anK  kicked  and  ftrnggfed  at  tlie  noise, 
and,  when  aD  had  passed,  tuned  with  won* 
dering  looks  to  their  nurses. 

Mean  time,  the  ehase  went  on.  An  ho«r 
had  elapsed  since  the  stag  lm>ke;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  his  energies  to  get  awaj,  the 
hoonds  had  not  come  to  a  single  check.  Not 
a  third  of  the  sportsmen  who  started  were 
now  np  with  them,  and  those  that  were  be- 
gan to  exhibit  strong  symptoms  of  distreas. 
Streams  of  perspiration  trickled  from  the 
glossy  coats  of  the  panting  horses,  and,  as 
they  cleared  the  leaps,  they  staggered  m 
reaching  the  gromid. 

"  We  press  him  more  stiffly  than  yoa 
thought  we  should,  gOTemor,*^  said  William, 
riding  by  the  side  of  his  father. 

"  We  do,  Wm,"  replied  Tom ;  "  but  th^ 
first  check  we  come  to,  he's  gone." 

'^  I  think  not,"  rejoined  the  huntsman. 
"  He's  not  far  from  us." 

**  Farther  than  you  think,  my  son,"  said 
Tom. 
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"We  ahaO  see,**  added VnOmML 

Tbefidd  became  thimier  at  ereiyqnaiter 
of  a  mfle.  One  by  one  polled  up,  till  at 
kogth  bat  just  the  flower  w  left.  The 
flqniie,  Wlhnott,  and  half  a  dcnen  more,  were 
in  that  held  their  places — beddes,  of  comXy 
die  huntsman  and  the  old  whif^^er-in. 

A  wide  riTer  was  now  in  agfat,  to  which 
die  hoonds  made  a  direct  coarse.  When 
thejurriTed  on  its  brink,  their  cry  was  stilled. 
Sonie  galloped  ap  and  down,  others  sprang 
■to  the  stream,  and  swam  to  the  opposite 
Aoie,  and  all  tried  to  regain  the  track  they 
kdlost. 

"Win,  do  year  atmost,"  said  Tom. 

'the  scent  not  being  good.  Will  gave  his 
Poinds  time  to  hit  off  by  themselves,  accord- 
^  to  his  £Either's  rales,  bat  they  coold  not 
•^aageit. 

**3fow,  William,  make  a  wide  cast,"  said 
^  squire,  wiping  his  forehead,  and  throwing 
4e  reins  apon  the  roan's  neck. 

Cast  after  cast  was  made,  but  all  to  no 
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purpose.    Tbe  bnatsman  cheered  the  pai 
renew  their  efforts ;  hot  all  was  in  vain. 

"  I  said  so  at  the  begiiming,"    remaiki 
Tom. 

"  What  did  yon  say  ?"  asked  tbe  sfiuire. 

"  That  the  first  check  woald  throw  as 
sir,"  replied  Mr.  Bolton. 

"  Do  yoa  think  it  useless  to  try  lonj 
said  hii$  master. 

"  I  know  it  is,  sir,"  replied  Tom. 

*'  Then  bring  them  away,"  rejoiaed 
squire.  "We're  had  a  good  ran,  and 
satisfied." 

The  wearied  horsra  and  hounds 
their  steps  slowly  homewards,  and  the  bieatlh 
less  stag  regained  the  woods,  to  rCTcl  in  the 
joy  of  freedom. 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 


A  CANTER. — POPPING  THE  QUESTION, 

**  0  DO !  the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gires  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse : — 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Tban  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 


>ff 


With  throbbing  temples,  Agnes  rose  from 
ker  bed,  and,  throwing  open  the  window  of 
W  room,  permitted  the  sharp  morning  breeze 
to  fim  her  pale  and  auxions  features.  After 
Wag  somewhat  refreshed,  she  went  to  a  small 
^•critoire,  and  took  from  it  a  letter.  The 
•^ents  of  the  epistle  were  read  three  or  four 
to&es,  bat  each  perusal  seemed  to  add  to, 
^^ihet  than  diminish,  her  evident  sorrow. 

'^  Money  is  the  constant  theme,"  she  said. 
"All  that  he  appears  to  think  of  is  money, 
formonths  past,  he  has  received  every  shilling 

N  2 
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I  have  had ;  only  last  week  I  sent  him  a  con- 
siderable sum ;  and  now  he  writes  for  more. 
I  mnch  fear  that  his  course  of  life  is  trolj 
objectionable ;  and,  if  so,  how  much  perhaps 
I  am  to  be  blamed !  But  what  can  I  do? 
Why  does  he  not  come  as  usual  to  see  me  ? 
He  says  that  he  is  ill,  and  cannot  leaye  his 
room.  Then  why  require  so  much  money? 
In  three  days  more  I  shall  have  to  confide 
the  secret  to  Wilmott.  I  have  written  to 
him  to  say  so,  and  all  the  reply  is,  *Bind 
him,  by  his  sacred  honour,  to  keep  the  afiaxr 
unrevealed  until  you  give  the  explanaticm.' 
Hitherto,  I  have  done  all  that  he  has  wished 
and  directed.  This  desire  I  will  comply  with 
readily,  for  I  then  shall  have  some  one  who 
^yi\l  assist  me  in  advising  him  to  the  proper 
course,  and  I  shall  also  become  disabused  in 
Wilmott's  estimation.  I  will  answer  this 
letter,"  continued  Agnes,  "  by  beseeching 
him  to  meet  me  next  Thursday  evening, 
when  I  shall  have  informed  Wilmott  of  all 
that  has  occurred." 

A  letter  was  accordingly  written,  folded, 
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ud  plaoed  in  the  writing-desk,  when  Kate 
entered  her  cousin's  room  partly  dressed.  Her 
ele^t  form  was  loosely  covered  in  her  dress- 
ing robe,  and  the  loosened  hair  hung  down  her 
Bbottlders,  and  crept  round  her  alabaster  neck, 
blaxariaQt  curls.  The  bloom  of  health  glowed 
in  her  cheeks,  and  the  sunjiy  sparkles  from  a 
youthfol  and  happy  heart  shone  in  her  laugh- 
ing eyes.  Her  voice  had  the  joyous  tone 
k»hich  told  that  sorrow  was  a  stranger  to  her 
taast ;  and,  as  she  placed  ber  arras  round  the 
*ii«l  of  her  eouein,  and  kissed  her,  she  looked 

M  Consolation  embracing  Grief, 
I  "What  makes  you  so  pale  of  late,  Agnes  ?" 

le  bquire<l ;  "  I'm  sore  yon  are  unwell." 

"  No,  indeed,  Kate,  I'm  quite  well,"  replied 
Apies. 

"Then  something  has  made  you  anxious. 
'f»y  tell  me  what  it  is.  I  have  no  secret 
from  jou,"  rejoined  Kate,  in  an  imploring 
■naoner. 

"  Uy  dear  cousin,"  said  Agnes,  assuming  a 
pl«Tfal  mamjer,  "  your  fertile  imagination  is 
more  than  nsually    productive.    What  hid- 
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den  sources   of  care  do  yoa  suppose 
have  ?" 

"If  jou  have  none,"  replied  Kate,  "why 
not  look  as  you  used  to  do — laugh  as  yon 
used  to  do  ?  Why  not  sing,  dance,  and  be 
the  merry  girl  you  once  were  ?  I  shall  get 
dull  from  sympathy  if  you  do  not." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  altered,"  re- 
joined Agues. 

"  Others  have  noticed  it  as  well  as  myself" 
said  Kate.  "  My  father  remarked  to  Wilmott, 
last  night,  that  you  were  low-spirited,  and  he 
could  not  imagine  the  cause." 

"  And  what  did  Wilmott  say  ? "  inqoired 


"  That  he  perceived  a  slight  depression  of 
spirits,"  replied  Kate ;  "  and  my  father  re- 
joined that  it  might  be  caused  from  our  not 
hearing  of  Charles  for  so  long." 

The  crimsoQ  blood  rushed  to  Agnes'  fora- 
head,  and  spread  itself  over  her  neck,  even  t» 
her  shoulders,  when  her  cousin  made  this  reply. 
Kate,  however,  was  bending  over  Agnoa,  rwl- 
ing  lier  head  agaiast  her  cousin's,  and  she  did  , 
not  discover  this  token  of  inward  disturbance. 
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Neither  spoke  for  a  few  seconds.  Agnes 
broke  the  pause  by  saying — 

^  My  brother  has  given  me  some  uneasiness 
of  late;  but  I  thought  no  one  discovered  it." 

"  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  ?  "  said  Kate, 
reproachfully.  "  I  have  been  compelled  to 
draw  this  from  you." 

^  How  could  I  wish,  you  to  participate  in, 
perchance,  my  groundless  fears  ? "  replied 
Agnes. 

**  Oh,  Agnes !  I  could  almost  be  angry  with 
Jtm,"  rejoined  Kate ;  "  but  now  that  I  know 
the  reason  of  this  pale  face,  my  care  shall  be 
to  restore  to  it  the  rose  that  should  never  have 
left  it." 

Agnes  kissed  her  cousin  a£fectionately. 

*^  Ton  may  be  sure  we  shall  soon  hear  from 
Cbiries,"  continued  Kiite.  ^^  Although  it  is 
Miily  a  year  since  we  had  a  letter,  I  am  not 
ttrprised.  Numbers  of  accidents  happen  to 
delay  correspondence  between  here  and  In- 
dia. He  may  be  equally  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  letters  from  us." 

Agnes  made  no  observation  upon  the  con- 
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elusion  of  her  cousin's  address,  but  turned^ 
head  aside  to  conceal  her  features. 

"  I  am  desirous,"  said  Kate, smiling,  "that 
you  should  wear  all  your  hlooming  looks  of 
beauty  this  morning.  Beraember  who  are 
coming  after  breakfast  to  ride  with  us  to  the 
ruins." 

"Will   uncle  accompany  us?"   inqoi 
Agnes. 

"  I  believe  not,"  replied  Kate  ;  ' 
attend  the  quarter  sessions  to-day." 

And  both  went  to  prepare  themselw 
the  ride. 

The  squire  had  just  started  in  state  to  the 
sessions,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  poachers  and 
other  evil-doers,  when  WUmott  and  Titlej 
arrived  on  horseback  at  the  Hall.  The  old- 
fashioned  chariot  and  fat  horses,  whose  backs 
were  as  broad  as  a  couple  of  decent-sized  soEu, 
were  stopped,  and  the  squire's  head  and  s 
ders  were  thrust  out  to  hail  his  friends.  | 

"  I  say,  you  fellows,"  hallooed  he, 
care  of  the  girls." 

Titley  and  Wilmott  cantered  towards! 
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I  ud  ibe  former  said,  upon  coming  iip  to  the 
•iMrof  the  carriage — 
"Well  take  particular  charge  of  the  ladies, 
I  nydear  sir.  But  how  fortunate  we  may  deem 
I  onnelTes  in  being  free  from  your  society  this 
I  noraing." 

"  Why  so  f  "  asked  the  squire. 
"lost  look,  Wilmott,  at  the  special  ai- 
|Mgementof  the  neckerchief!"  replied  Titley; 
■''we  should  be  extinguished — eclipsed  in  the 
■  presence  of  such  a  tie  !" 

"  How  long  did  it  take  to  accomplish  it  ? " 
ssked  Wilmott. 

"  Oat  with  ye,"  exclaimed  the  squire,  "  you 
«t  of  cackling  geeee.  Go  on,  Stubbing,"  said 
he,  to  the  apoplectic-looking  coachman. 

After  jerking  the  reins,  kicking  the  foot- 
board, and  administering  a  cut  on  each  side 
of  the  fat  horses'  ribs  from  a  thick  lash,  Stub- 
bias  effected  a  slow  movement. 

The  carriage  was  used  very  eeldom,  perhaps 

t  more  than  a  dozen  times  in  a  year ;  and 

B  horses  being  required  to  exert  themselves 

i>  nnfrequently,  appeared  to  have  come  to  the 
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pleasant  conclasion,  that  standing  etill 
their  peculiar  dnty. 

*'  Let's  get  ap  a  sweepstakes,"  said  WiJ 
"  a  snail,  your  carriage,  and  an  antiqnated| 
toise,  woold  be  a  fair  field,  across  coQnttjjj 
three  miles." 

"  Go  on,  Stubbing,"  ordered  the  sqaii«|] 
pressing  a  langh,  and  pointing  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  coachman. 

The  purple  face  of  Stubbins  became 
shades  darker  as  he  growled  forth  an  anglj* 
"  Get  along  wi'  ye,"  and  cracked  at  the  well- 
lined  carcases  of  the  lazy  animals.  Nothing 
made  Stubbins  so  indignant  as  an  allusion  to 
the  speed  of  his  horses.  Like  many  lectarinig 
wives,  who  never  permit  an  opportunity  to 
pass  for  impressing  npon  the  minds  of  thdr 
husbands  the  active  and  passive  errors  of  their 
faulty  lives,  yet  will  not  tamely  submit  to 
others  assuming  the  corrective  office,  Stubbins 
complainol  of  and  to  his  horses  in  good  round 
terms,  and  applied  tlie  whip  vigorously ;  bat 
anybody  else  doing  so,  was  apt  to  dlTeit  the 
upbraiding  upon  his  own  head. 
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The  horses  whisked  their  long  tails,  and,  at 
length,  got  into  a  shamble. 

**  Good  bye,"  said  the  squire.  "  We  dine 
together,  recoUecf 

Away  rumbled  the  carriage  out  of  the 
lodge-gate,  which  was  held  open  by  Jack 
Tiggle.  With  a  grave  face  Jack  took  oflf  his 
bit  to  his  master,  and  immediately  afterwards 
whirled  a  rotten  pear  at  Stubbins.  About 
the  centre  of  his  back  the  juicy  missile  took 
e&ct,  grievously  staining  the  light  blue 
coat 

**  Oh !"  exclaimed  Stubbins,  drawing  in  his 
hwath,  "  won't  you  get  it  for  that — ^yes,  if  it 
takes  me  a  month  to  catch  ye." 

Jack  telegraphed  a  reply  to  this  threat 
I7  ^tending  his  fingers  in  a  direct  line  to* 
^uds  the  coachman,  pressing  up  his  nose 
^  his  thumb. 

Wilmott  and  Titley  watched  the  departure 
rf  the  squire,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the 
trick  Jack  played  the  indignant  Stubbins. 
^fhen  they  were  dismounting  at  the  porch, 
K^   and  Agnes    made  their   appearance. 
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equipped  alike  for  the  ride,  and  their  palfreys 
were  led  to  the  door. 

So  much  did  the  cousins  resemble  eacb 
other  in  their  riding-dresses,  that  at  a  short 
distance  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  oae 
from  the  other, 

"  Two  flowers  on  one  stem,"  said  Tilley, 
shaking  hands  with  both. 

"  Two  peas  on  one  fork,"  added  Wilmott, 
ridiculing  his  friend. 

Then  a  ringing  laugh  came  from  Eftte'a 
pouting  coral  lips,  which  was  echoed  by  her 
cousin's. 

"  !Now,  then,  to  horse,"  said  Kate,  advanc- 
iug  to  her  jet  black  and  slight  limbed  steed, 
who  arched  his  neck  with  pride,  and  pranced 
with  pleasure  as  he  recognised  his  indulgent 
mistress. 

"  Ah,  my  pet,"  said  she,  "  what,  you  wish 
for  the  gallop,  do  you ! " 

"  Let  me  assist  you  to  mount,"  said 
Wilmott. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Kate.  "  You 
will  see  I  require  uo  assistance." 
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Taking  the  rein  in  one  hand,  and  resting 
on  the  pummel,  and  pressing  the  other 
the  saddle,  n-ith  one  light  spring  she 
bonded  into  the  seat. 
"  I  am  not  so  agile,"  said  Agues,  *'  and 
iD  avail  myself  of  yonr  help,  Mr.  Titley." 
Titley  readily  offered  his  hand  for  the 
Mall  foot  to  be  placed  in  it,  and  carefully 
Agnea  to  the  saddle. 
When  all  were  mounted  and  ready  for  the 
irt,  Kate  took  from  the  packet  in  her 
liddle  a  silyer  whistle,  and  putting  it  to  her 
Uew  a  long,  ahrill  summons.  Scarcely 
*!*  it  concluded,  when  her  brace  of  favourite 
inyhounds  raced  over  the  lawn  towards 
iliem,  and  leaped  to  the  horse's  head  with 
ifiij^t ;  her  horse  pulling  and  fretting  upon 
^  rein,  as  if  anxious  for  the  signal  to 
pnwed. 

"See  how  the  dear  creatures  wish  for  the 
fu,"  Fjiid  Kate ;  "  let  us  ride  fast  there,  it  is 
lial  little  more  than  two  miles,  and  then  we'll 
wt  among  the  niins." 

"  A|freed,"  replied  Agnes.  "  Go  first,  we 
*>11  ftdlow  you." 
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The  greyhounds  pricke<l  their  eara- 
stood  a  few  yards  ahead,  watching  for' 
notice  to  start, 

''  Away,"  said  Kate ;   her  horse  bonne 
forwards  as  the  rein  was  loosened,   and  off 
went  the  party  at  a  merry  pace  across  the 
park. 

"  Let  as  beat  them,"  said  Wilmott,  riding 
by  the  side  of  Kate. 

*'  On  then,"  replied  Kate ;  and  her  willing 
horse  doubled  bis  speed  as  he  received  the 
order. 

Titley  and  Agnes  were  soon  left  far  be* 
hind ;  and  the  cheerful  laagh  which  was  borne 
backwards  upon  the  breeze  from  the  exulting 
leaders,  and  the  heavy  beating  of  the  bones' 
feet  upon  the  greensward,  was  all  that  could 
be  heard  of  them. 

"  How  particularly  rapid,"  remarked  Til- 
ley,  a  Uttle  in  want  of  breath. 

"  We  must  not  be  in  the  rear  so  far  u 
this,"  said  Agnes,  applying  a  switch  to  her 
horse's  shouldei-s. 

a  road  at  the  end  of  tlie  park. 


i 
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tfcejf  came  on  to  the  heath,  oyer  which  they 
hid  bad  m.-mj  a  gnllop,  and  often  had  watched 
the  bounds  scouring  among  the  furze  for  the 
hiding'  fox. 

"This  was  the  pace  when  we  followed  the 
sU?  yetsterday,"  remarked  Wilmott, 

"  I  love  it,"  said  Kate,  enthusiastically. 

"  Stop !"  exclaimed  Wilmott,  "  we  are 
saldag  for  a  vide  ditch,  and  mnst  turn  to 
the  left." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  very  wide,"  replied  Kate. 
"Ve  can  leap  it."' 

Not  a  hundred  yards  further,  and  the  ditch 
tpoken  of  by  Wilmott  was  in  sight.  It  was 
M  olJ  water-course.  The  sides  had  crumbled 
in  Tarioue  places,  rendering  it  a  leap  of  con- 
oderalle  importance  here  and  there.  Just 
'wfore  Kate's  horse  was  one  of  the  widest 
puts;  but,  without  taming  aside  a  hair's 
"idtii  intentionally,  she  prepared  to  take  the 
^\>.  Drawing  the  rein  bet\veen  her  taper 
fiogem,  ahe  put  her  horse's  head  straight, 
^,  poising  her  light  whip,  bent  to  the 
"fting,  and  gracefully  accomplished  the  jump. 
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Wilmott  accompauied  her,  and  when  both 
were  over,  they  slackened  their  speed  W 
watch  the  attempt  of  their  companions. 

Agnes  approached  the  ditch  rather  in  ad- 
vance of  Titlej,  and  flew  oyer  it  with  th( 
same  degree  of  skill  as  her  fair  cousin  bac 
shown.  Her  cavalier,  ho%vever,  exhibited  t 
want  of  resolution.  He  pulled  hard  apoi 
his  horse,  as  if  n-ishing  to  stop  him ;  then, 
twisting  him  first  to  the  right  and  then  U 
the  left,  seemed  inclined  for  the  narrowesl 
possible  spot  to  make  the  trial.  Whether  ht 
succeeded  in  a  matter  unrecorded ;  but,  long 
before  the  horse  arrived  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  ditch,  Titley  was  turned  head  over  bed* 
in  the  air,  and  safely  landed  upon  the  flat  ol 
his  back. 

Titley  rose  from  the  ground,  and,  aft«i 
staggering  a  few  steps  with  the  sensation  ol 
the  earth's  performing  an  accelerated  rotatorj 
movement,  he  perceived  the  ladies  and  hb 
friend  Wilmott  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Pray  forgive  me,  Mr.  Titley,"  said  Agnes 
with  large  tears  from  excessive  mirth  swim' 
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Bmg  in  her  eyes,  "  but  realljr  1  cannot  re- 
biin." 

"  Don't  apologize,"  replied  Titley,  with  a 
blanched  face  from  the  tiimhle ;  *'  the  posi- 
tion was  irresistibly  ridieuloos,"  continued  he, 
joining  in  the  fun  with  perfect  good  humour. 

"  I  hope  you're  not  hurt,"  at  length  said 
Kate. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Titley. 

"  Here's  your  horse,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Wilmott,  who  had  succeeded  in  catching  the 
i^way. 

It  vns  BOme  minutes  ere  the  long  and  loud 
liDgh  ceased,  and,  before  its  conclusion,  the 
mins  were  in  sight  at  the  bottom  of  a  glen. 

"  There's  the  old  abbey,"  said  Kate ;  "  we 
»ill  dismount,  and  rest  ourselves." 

The  remains  of  the  religions  house  were  ia 
"linoQs  decay.  The  vaulted  cloister,  sup- 
[■wwd  by  rows  of  moss-grown,  ivy-clad  pU- 
«is,  formed  a  refuge  for  the  raven  and  tiie 
^  The  mouldings  of  the  once  lofty  arches, 
^  pilasters,  the  marigold  window  of  elegant 
^WMk,  the  stone  tracery,   were  strewed 
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upon  the  earth  id  heaps.     Farts  hung  m 
clefts,  warning  the  stranger  from  an  appl 
to  the  tottering  wall.     Fragments  of 
stone  were  partly  imbedded  in  the 
and  long,  thin  grasa  waved  its  blades 
patcbea  of  grey  moss  clinging  to  them, 
niche,  once  tenanted  by  some  saintly 
in  part  of  an  arch  which  might  have  f( 
the  entrance  of  the  chapel,  was  filled  wiA' 
nettles,  and  the  rank  weeds  choking  up 
crevice,  looked  like  worms  fattening  upcuLJ 
ruption. 

Wilmott  and  Kate  seated  themselves 
a  prostrate  pillar,  holding  the  reins  of  thi 
heated  horses  while  they  cropped  the  shor^ 
herbage  for  amusement;  and  Titley  witl* 
Agnes  strolled  round  the  ruins,  leading  iha^ 
horses.  When  they  were  some  distance  from 
their  companions,  one  of  Kate's  hounds  ctaa9 
tearing  up  to  Agnes.  She  stooped  to  cares* 
the  noble  dog,  and,  while  her  arm  was  roond 
the  fawning  creature's  neck,  a  few  soft  wonb 
were  breathed  into  her  ears  by  Powis  Titlay, 
which  sent  the  bright  blood  mshiog  to  bet 
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cheeks.  IJp<m  the  gromid  ber  eves  droof<»i« 
and  the  ydling  lashes  seemed  to  meet  as  they 
bong  orer  the  downcast  orb?.  So  woni 
mxped  her  lips ;  bat,  iriien  she  lifted  ber  e  jes, 
ad  they  met  the  anxious  gaze  of  Powis  Tit- 
Iey,a  light  darted  from  them  which  t(M  him, 
in  the  silent  language  of  the  heart,  a  secret 
liuch  the  tongue  denied. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE. — THE  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


"  I  will  despair^  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope :  he  is  a  flatterer.' 


It  was  Christmas  eve.  A  gigantic  misd* 
toe  was  suspended  in  the  servants'  hall,  and 
the  walls  were  decorated  with  green  hoUf 
covered  with  its  bright  berries.  Every  room  ia 
the  old  manor-house  betokened  that  the  att- 
cient  custom  of  keeping  the  holiday  in  all  its 
grandeur  was  strictly  observed  in  Scooifidd 
Hall.  Each  old  portrait  had  a  piece  of  eTe^ 
green  stuck  in  the  ring  which  had  kept  it  iB 
a  changeless  position  for  centuries.  Not  a 
casement  but  had  a  bit  of  winter  plant  placed 
in  a  convenient  crevice.  The  larder  was  fiiD 
of  dainty  haunches  of  the  well-fed  buck,  broad- 
breaated  turkeys,  capons,  barons  of  beef,  asd 
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^er  tempting  prepantioiis  for  the  morrow's 
feist  The  led-noeed  batler  hobbled  from 
batt  to  batty  and  with  his  mallet  broached  the 
October  ale.  The  cook,  snrrounded  by  will- 
ing helpmates,  sat  before  a  blazing  fire,  and 
plucked  the  feathers  from  heaps  of  game  and 
pooltij.  Lond  was  the  laugh  and  merry  was 
tbe  jest  as  the  hours  passed.  All  &ees  under 
the  squire's  roof  save  one  bore  smiles  that 
evening,  and  that  one  was  Agnes.  Alone  she 
mnained  in  her  room,  pale  and  dejected. 
Komentarily,  the  sounds  of  mirth  swelled 
Amngh  the  house ;  but  she  seemed  to  hear 
tlKm  not.  A  sealed  letter  was  upon  a  desk 
l^re  her,  upon  which  she  bent  her  gaze. 

"  Within  a  week,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  see 

Urn,  thank  Heaven  !  and  then,  perhaps 

Bit  no;  111  hope  no  more.  Months  have 
(one  without  any  change.  I  have  hoped  until 
I  im  hopeless." 

A  gentle  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her 
•filoquy.  Permission  being  given,  Wilmott 
Werei 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said ;  "  I  thought  you 


p 
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were  bere,  and  hare  come  to  entreat  yoi 
join  youF  uncle.     He   is  quite  nnl 
your  altered  looks  and  maimer  of  late." 

"  I  wish  he  had  not  observed  them,"j 
plied  Agnea. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  not  t 
the  depression  of  spirits  under  which  j 
sutfering,"  rejoined  Wilmott. 

"  I  have  tried  to  seem  free  from  i 
but  you  know  how  much  I  must  1 
said,  pressing  her  fingers  npon  her  throU 
temples. 

"  Still,"   added   WUmott,   "  we   hafl 
cause  to  fear.     If  he  should  be  the— 

"  Nay,  nay,"  interrupted  Agnes ; 
not,  will  not  believe  it." 

"  Then  cast  off  this  gloom,"  replie 
"  If  yon  think  him  free  from  gnilt,  as  ! 
then  let  us  hope  for  the  proof  of  hie  1 
cence." 

"  Between  hope  and  fear,"  rejoined  J 
"  I  am  so  confused  that  I  know  not  \ 
think.     The  large  sums  of  money  he  is  con^  I 
nually  requiring -" 
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'^  Proves  only  that  he  is  extravagant/'  said 
ITilmott. 

"  Bat  it  makes  me  fear  he  is  dissipated,*^ 
added  Agnes. 

^  That  vnll  soon  be  discovered,  and,  if 
practicable,  be  remedied,"  said  Wihnott. 

"  I  have  written  this  letter  to  him,"  said 
Agnes,  taking  it  from  the  desk,  '^  informing 
Urn  that  we  shall  be  in  London  on  Monday 
next,  and  that  70a  will  call  npon  him  the  fol- 
kmmg  morning  » 

"  That  is  well,"  replied  he.  "  Now  regain 
your  smiles,  and  come  to  the  squire.  I  left 
ium  examining  Kate  npon  the  cause  of  your 
iJoom." 

**  And  what  did  poor  Kate  reply  ? "  in- 
fiired  Agnes. 

^  I  heard  her  say  she  was  as  ignorant  of  it 
^  he  was,"  replied  Wilmott. 

^  Yon  must  get  his  consent  to  my  telling 
her,*'  said  Agnes,  "  if  nothing  more." 

**  Pear  nothing,"  replied  he,  "  but  leave 
^  arrangement  in  my  hands." 

^  And  do  you  hope  to  be  able  to  persuade 
nim?'  asked  Agnes,  with  warmth. 
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"  Most  decidedly,"  replied  Wilmott. 
"  Then  I  will  anticipate  a  consummation 
of  my  wishes,"  said  Agnes,  rising  firom  her 
chair,  and  pressing  his  hand.  "  Go  to  my 
nncle,"  continued  she ;  "  I  will  join  you  in  a 
few  moments." 

The  squire  had  just  risen  from  the  chese- 
table,  and  was  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee, 
having  beaten  his  constant  opponent,  Ema* 
nuel  Smit,  as  Agnes  entered  the  apartment. 
"Come  here,  Agnes,"  said  her  uncle; 
"see,  the  bishop  has  checkmated  the  parson; 
ha,  ha,  ha !     Capital,  capital !" 

The  clergyman  looked  at  the  board  with 
wondering  eyes.  He  reflected  upon  the  part 
"  moves,"  and  at  length  said,  "  Yes,  squire, 
it  was  the  bishop,  without  doubt." 

"  An  unkind  cut,  sir,"  observed  Titley. 
Famous,  famous  !  "  hallooed  the  squire. 
It 's  just   nine    o'clock,  Agnes, "  aSA 
Kate.     "  Shall    we    present    the    wedding 
dress  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  cousin ;  "  I  told  Fanny 
to  come  in  at  nine  with  William." 


a 
a 
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''That  WW  rig^C  said  the  aqniie;  ^  I 
ihaD  gire  thrai  my  presents  to-niglit.'' 

**  Ton  hare  not  told  ns  what  diey  aie,** 
«idKate. 

''  Yon  will  see,  my  lore,  in  a  few  moments," 
iqdied  her  fiither.  ''  It  was  a  good  plan  of 
wmj  parson,"  continued  the  sqoire,  ''  to  have 
ttem  married  to-morrow;  it  will  add  to  onr 
Cbistmas  revel." 

The  clergyman  agreed  with  the  sqnire  open 
Ui  policy,  and  the  bell  was  rung  to  summon 
tte  bride  and  bridegroom  elect. 

After  8<mie  shnflBing  of  feet  at  the  outside 
if  the  door  it  was  thrown  open,  and  in  came 
Ibttiy,  leaning  on  the  huntsman's  arm,  fol- 
iived  by  Mr.  Bolton.  The  latter  persdhage 
boked  more  than  usually  important.  With 
u  air  of  consequ^ice  he  walked  behind  the 
}oiBg  couple,  and  acted  as  master  of  the 


After  sundry  bows  and  curtseys  had  been 
Qdttnged,  Mr.  Bolton  '^  opened  "  by  begging 
to  be  excused  for  coming  uninyited,  but, 
*  bowing  the  nature  of  the  business,  and 

tOL.L  O 
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having  a  finger  in  the  pie,  he  cooldn't  help 
puttiag  his  foot  in  it." 

The  squire  gravely  replied,  "  he  wtt  i* 
perfect  liberty  to  put  his  foot  in  it,"  vIliA 
reply  was  very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Boltoifc 

"  To-morrovF  being  your  wedding  day, 
"William,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  sent  for  ym 
and  Fanny  to  settle  a  few  little  matten  m 
preliminaries." 

"  Prelimhtari/n  a  6ne  name  for  a  hoBoC 
thought  Mr.  Bolton. 

"  The  cottage,"  continued  the  sqtiire,  "(lilt 
I  have  just  finished,  is  for  yon." 

Fanny  bobbed  her  best  cnrtscy,  WilUam 
scraped  a  low  bow,  and  Mr.  Bolton  looked 
from  the  corner  of  his  eyes  as  if  the  arrangft- 
ment  was  no  secret  to  him. 

"  The  furniture  I  give  to  you,  Fanny," 
said  the  squire,  stepping  forward,  and  taldig 
her  kindly  by  the  hand.  "  May  yon  live  loof 
to  polish  it,  and  have  plenty  of  ocoupation  fee 
the  rocking-chair!" 

This  sally  of  the  squire's  occasioned  n 
blushing  from  the  ladies,  and  load  laogblac 
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k  from  the  gentlemen.  Mr.  Bolton  "  topped  " 
I  tie  speech  by  adding  his  conviction  as  to  "the 
iwrning  off  of  the  event." 

large  paper  parcels  were  upon  the 
Itible,  which  the  squire  and  his  friend,  the 
irson,  proceeded  to  open.    From  one  an  ele- 
intly  chased  silver  huntiug-hom,  attached  to 
Iweighty  chain  of  the  same  material,  was  pro- 
ced.    From  another  a  whip,  beautifully  or- 
mented,  and  a  pair  of  spurs.     A  third  con- 
bed  a  suit  of  hunting  livery.     "  These  are 
Byon,  William,"  said  the  squire.  "  I  thought 
key  might  please  you  and  Fanny,  for  I  know 
B  is  very  fond  of  the  pink." 
I  "William  thanked  his  kind  master,  and  at 
3  conclusion  of  his  brief  acknowledgment 
found  his  hand  clasped  in  that  of  the  squire's, 
"  From  Mr.  Titley  and  myself,"  said  Wil- 
mott,  "  I  beg  you  to  accept  this ; "  at  the 
e&me  time  presenting  a  black  velvet  hunting- 
cap  well  lined  with  glittering  gold. 
"  Gentlemen,  you  are  too  kind  to  us,"  etam- 
red  William. 
bMr.  Bolton  drew  his  fingers  across  bis  eyes 
o  S 
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pathetically,  and  then  extracted  that  whici 
had  once  been  a  black  morocco  pocket-wallet, 
of  capacious  size,  from  his  coat-pocket.  Yettcs 
of  constant  friction  had  worn  away  itB  ei- 
ternal  beauties,  but  bad  materially  added  W 
its  internal  charnis.  A  thick  roll  of  notes 
was  pulled  from  its  secret  depths,  and,  with 
a  generous  glow  of  pride  sparkling  in  his  eye*, 
Mr.  Bolton  handed  the  money  to  Fanny,  ay 
ing,  his  old  woman  was  banker,  and,  fromtht 
way  she  managed  the  exchequer,  be  thoogfai 
women  were  the  best  fund-holders. 

"There's  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  i 
Will's  fortune,"  said  he,  "  which  is  sufficien 
for  a  pretty  start;  and,  when  I  am  run  ti 
earth,  there  will  be  twice  as  much  more." 

Fanny  found  herself  seized  hold  of  imnw 
diately  after  this  address,  and  her  face  tinglei 
for  some  minutes  from  sundry  rough  and  ver 
ardent  kisses. 

Kate  and  Agnes  then  presented  their  bridi 
gifts,  consisting  of  a  pretty  wedding  dres 
bonnet,  and  etceteras,  to  Fanny,  while  Wi 
liani  received  a  plain,  but  valuable  watch  fui 
bobIs. 
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"That's  over,"  eaid  the  squire.  "Now 
for  some  mulled  wine,  to  drink  a  meny 
Christmas,  and  then  to  bed,  for  to-morrow  we 
Bast  be  freah  and  gay  as  latkg." 

"  Stop  one  moment,"  said  the  clergyman ; 
"I've  not  added  my  mite." 

Two  volumes,  neatly  bound,  were  taken  in 
Ike  curate's  thin,  white  fingers,  and,  as  he 
Htc  one  to  each,  a  breathless  silence  ensued. 
His  lips  moved,  bat  no  sound  escaped  them. 
ftiort  was  the  blessing ;  but,  if  ever  a  whis- 
pered prayer  was  wafted  to  Heaven,  thai  one 
ns  heard  there. 


END  OP  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  HUX^TSliAN'S  WEDDING. 

''  Metlnnks,  a  ftitber 

It,  at  tbe  Duptial  of  bit  soo,  a  guest 

That  best  becomes  the  table ." 

A  THIN  crngt  of  snow  covered  the  ground, 
JM  pennitting  the  points  of  the  grass  to  peep 
^▼e  its  surface,  as  the  old  whipper-in  strode 
&om  his  cottage  door  towards  the  Hall.  A 
^  wind  nipped  his  nose,  and  benumbed  his 
%^n,  each  step  crisping  under  his  tread, 
V  he  bustled  along.  Scarcely  a  cloud  was 
''•We,  but  the  rnys  of  the  sun  were  pale, 
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and  gave  little  wannth  to  the  bleached  earth. 
Myriads  of  sparkling  gems  danced  and  flashed 
in  the  light.  Flocks  of  chilled  birds  covered 
the  thorns,  and  pecked  the  red  berries  for 
want  of  more  dainty  fare.  The  robin  perched 
himself  upon  the  leafless  bough,  and  whistled 
his  winter  song.  It  was  Christmas  morning— 
a  bright,  cold,  bracing  day, 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bolton,  "  here's  a 
day  for  Will's  throw  off.  All  things  in  sea- 
son's my  motto.  Hot  weather  for  haymaking ; 
southerly  winds  and  cloudy  skies  for  fox- 
hunting ;  snow  and  frost  for  matrimony.  Hot 
days  don't  suit  the  con-nubial  start.  They 
put  the  parties  out  of  condition." 

The  church  clock  had  just  struck  ten,  when 
the  bells  rung  a  joyous  peal.     Far  away  in  tha 
clear,   frosty  air    the    sounds   were  bone* 
Through  wood  and  vale,  far  and  wide,  tli0 
merry  din  announced  the  huntsman's  wed-^ 
ding. 

Along  the  path,  leading  from  the  chnitlb 
to  the  Hall,  returned  the  bridal  party.  WiB.— 
liam  and  his  bride  walked  in  advance,  followew^ 
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by  Kate  and  Agnes,  who,  by  their  own  desire, 
acted  as  bridesmaids.  The  squire  and  Mr. 
Bolton  sacceeded  them.  The  curate,  Wil- 
mott,  and  Titley,  followed.  Then  came  thirty 
€f  the  squire's  friends,  who  regularly  joined 
the  hounds,  all  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  equipped 
for  the  chase.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by 
Peter  Bumstead,  Jack  Tiggle,  and  the  rest 
of  the  domestics. 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  squire,  entering  the 
wrrants'  hall,  *^  let  us  have  the  bowl.'' 

In  a  few  minutes  a  large,  old-fashioned 

duna  bowl  was  brought  in  by  the  butler.    To 

the  brim  it  was  filled  with  spiced  wine,  which 

tent  a  fragrant  steam  to  the  ceiling.     Roasted 

ipples  hissed  and   floated  in  the  capacious 

nisei,  and  a  large  ladle  was  buried  within  an 

inch  of  the  fawn-foot  handle  in  its  contents. 

**  Olasses  all  round,"  ordered  the  squire. 

**  Now  fill  away,"  continued  he,  setting  the 

^Umple. 

In  a  short  period  all  were  charged. 

'^  Here's  health,  long  life,  and  happiness  to 

William  Bolton  and  his  pretty  wife,"  said 

B  2 
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the  squire,  in  a  load  voice,  and  emptying  his 
goblet. 

The  toast  met  with  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion. Each  seemed  desirous  to  evince  the 
sincerity  of  his  feelings,  as  the  glass  to  friend- 
ship was  raised  and  quaffed.  Rough  but 
honest  grasps  were  exchanged;  hearts  beat 
quick  and  light ;  and  not  one  in  that  meny 
company  felt  a  throb  of  envy,  jealousy,  or 
malice. 

In  the  artificial  scenes  of  more  refined  so- 
ciety, on  the  freezing  stage  where  Fashion's 
starched  and  hollow  form  frets  her  hour,  how 
different  the  springs  of  action !  The  honeyed 
word,  garnished  with  smiles,  drops  from  tongues 
steeped  in  slander's  gall ;  the  glance  of  seem- 
ing sympathy  and  kindness,  from  eyes  of  the 
basilisk's  temper.  Hypocrisy  lurks  in  eveiy 
gesture  of  the  puppet  crowd,  and  yet  each 
actor  thinks  his  mask  impenetrable.  The  aim 
of  society  is  to  deceive,  by  assuming  a  gaib 
not  suited  to  the  shape  beneath.  How  many 
breasts  would  cease  to  sigh  if  the  fetters  of 
dissimulation  were  broken  !   Self-respect,  that 
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H  Ttn 

^klt  aiTiable  of  all  feelings,  would  rel^  pa- 
^^Hfic,  aaid  fair  honesty  be  the  root  for  fair 
^KmIo  grow  from. 

"  Now,  Williara  Bolton,  my  son,"  said 
Tom,  after  all  had  drained  their  glasses,  *'  tip 
"em  a  virgin  o-ration  — parliament  folks  call 
'em  maiden  speeches ;  ^caU  'em  virgin  o-ra- 


Wiil  scraped  the  sand  from  the  white  bricks, 

QDlmttoned  his  breeches  pockets,  rebnttoned 

them,  and  exhibited  signs  of  some  confusion. 

"  Pat  'em  at  it,  Will,"  said  Tom,  encou- 

agingly. 

"  I'm  at  fault,  governor,"  replied  Will, 
"bnt  here  goes  for  a  blind  nn.  My  good 
nurte r,  gentlemen  o'  the  hunt,  and  friends — " 
"Stop,  Will,"  said  Tom;  "you  should 
ta^e  placed  me  after  the  gentlemen  o'  the 
trant.  Never  put  yoor  father  in  the  nick, 
my  boy — he's  a  leader." 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  governor,"  rejoined 
"ill,  nniling.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  was  pounded. 
However,  I  must  try  to  get  across  country, 
•lie  kindness  we — that  Is,  my  little  wife  here, 
*ini  myself — ^have  met  with  from  all  present, 
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h  a  great  deal  too  ranch  for  me  to  talk  I 
I  feel  it  here,"  said  William,  placing  his 
opon  his  heart,  "  but  something  in  my  t 
is  so  large  that  I  can't  give  it  roooi." 

"  He  can't  swallow  it,  you  see,"  mgg 
Mr.  Bolton,  with  a  serions  face. 

There  was  much  difHculty  in  conoc 
mirth  caused  by  the  old  whipper-in's  a 
assistance.  William  made  a  long  pan 
regain  a  becoming  gravity,  and  Fanoy. 
leaned  upon  his  arm,  hid  her  merry  fac 
hind  her  husband's  shoulder.  At  last, 
as  if  at  his  wit's  end,  buret  out  with  a 
voice,  made  musical  by  the  feeling  that  i 
in  it:  — "  From  my  soul  I  thank  ; 
may  God  bless  you  all!  and  that's  i 
say." 

Vociferous  cheering  followed  the  t 
va&n'n  brief  speech.  All  the  assembly  i 
hands  with  him,  and  many  enjoyed  the 
lege  of  saluting  the  bride  under  the 
mieeltoe.  Among  the  candidates  for  tU 
vilege  was  Jack  Tiggle,  who  uncer€ 
(matched  a  ki.ss,  and  at  the  some  tim 
his  left  eye  at  the  gamekeeper. 
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^  That  was  a  sweet  un,  that  was,  Mr.  Bom- 
itead,**  said  he,  approaching  Peter. 

**  I  know  what  you'd  get  if  she  was  a  wife 
of  miney**  replied  Peter,  sulkily. 

^  Liberty  to  do  so  at  my  pleasure,  no 
doabt/'  rcgoined  Jack. 

A  few  hours  passed  gaily  enough,  when 

the  dinner-bell  boomed  forth  the  welcome 

tidings  of  the  prepared  meal.   At  the  head  of 

one  of  three  long  tables,  groaning  under  the 

veight  of  its  substantial  dishes,  sat  the  squire. 

On  each  side  of  him  were  the  ladies ;  Wil- 

BOtt  was  at  the  bottom,  with  the  curate  and 

Itts  friend  Titley  flanking  him  right  and  left. 

William  sat  at  the  head  of  another  board, 

btiing  his  wife  on  one  side  of  him,  and  his 

hther  on  the  other.     At  the  remaining  table 

were  Peter,  with  his  evil  genius.  Jack  Tiggle, 

doie  to  his  side,  and  old  Striver  acting  as  vice- 

pteudent.     The  gentlemen  of  the  hunt,  with 

^  Scourfield  tenantry,  were  seated  at  the 

iquire's  table.    The  domestics  and  William's 

^nted  guests  placed  themselves  as  it  suited 

tbeir  mclinations  at  the  others. 
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»  ^  iqpize  had  pledged  the  whole  of' 


tie  company,  and  many  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
toa«t  had  been  given,  "  Clear  away  for  the 
dance,"  said  he ;  "  heap  more  logs  on  the 
fire,  and  tune  up  your  fiddle,  Striven" 

In  a  few  moments  chairs  and  tahles  were 
stowed  away,  and  Striver,  mounted  on  one  of 
them  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  commenced 
scraping  a  merry  tune.     On  each  side  ranged 
the  company,  and,  with  the  light  step  of  hoy- 
hood,   the  squire  led  off  the  country -dance 
■with  the  bride.     Down  the  middle  and  up 
igain,  they  tripped  to  the  inspiring  strain  from 
Striver's  bow. 
M     To  Mr.  Bolton's  indescribable  surprise  and 
^^patification,  Kate  challenged  him  to  dance 
^Vvith  her.  Tom's  eyes  glistened  as  his  graceful 
■  foung  mistress  gave  him  her  hand  to  join  in 
W    the  "  fantastic  dance." 

"  Spring  and  winter,"  growled  Peter,  as 
a  slight  pang  of  envy  shot  through  his 
breast. 

Tlie   observation  was    not  lost  upon  Mr. 
Bolton,  who,  with  a  look  of  mingled  indigna- 
tion and  pride,  gave  a  hazardous  flourish  to 
B  5 
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lead  off  bis  fair  partner  with,  and  to  proi 
the  springy  capacity  of  his  heels. 

^^  Capital,  capital !"  hallooed  the  squiie,  di 
lighted  to  see  Tom's  sucoessfhl  attempt  '*  t 
poise  in  air,  and  measure  to  the  sound.^ 

Dance  after  dance,  and  reel  after  reel,  soi 
ceeded  each  other,  till  at  length  fatigue  b^ 
to  display  itself,  not  only  in  the  wearied  TOti 
ries  of  Terpsychore,  but  also  in  did  Strivei 
digits. 

"  Keep  it  up,"  cried  Tom.  "  For'ai 
for'ard ;  we're  not  run  into  yet." 

And  his  white  top-boots  skipped  up  t 
down  with  the  speed  of  a  much  younger  n 
as  he  set  in  a  quick  reel  to  Fanny. 

"  But  I,"  said  Striver,  dropping  his  fi 
"  am  trapped  with  the  fore  pads." 

"  Then    we're    checked,"    replied 
coming  to  a  stand. 

"  Check-mated,"  added  the  curate,  d' 
upon  his  favourite  game. 

"  Why  don't  you  dance,  Peter  ?"  ? 
Wilmott. 

'^  Ah,  sir !  that's  what  I  want  U 
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id  Jack  Tiggle ;  "  I've  been  asking  him  all 

the  evening.     I'm  quite ." 

Jack's  speech  was  cut  short  by  a  tumultuous 
peal  of  laughter  bursting  from  his  lips. 
Peter  eyed  Jack  with  a  penetrating  look ; 
id,  after  an  instant's  reflection,  slapped  his 
)tg  with  his  broad  band,  and  exclaimed,  "  I 
tiiOQgbt  there  was  something  wrong! — Thuii- 
irand  lightning!"  and  off  went  Peter,  with 
I  awkward  gait,  out  of  the  hall,  muttering 
nogfa  oaths. 
"  What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  squire. 
"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Wilmott.   "  But  I 
iuok  Jack  has  been  playing  one  of  his  tricks 
:^n  Peter." 

Jack  had  nearly  succeeded  in  getting  out 
rftlie  hall  unobserved,  when  the  squire,  see- 
ing him  sneaking  away,  called  hira  back. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?"  inquired  he, 
Kwing  Jack  by  the  ear. 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  squealed  Jack  ;  a  usual 
Bply  with  him  when  interrogated  respecting 
^  misdeeds. 

"  Tell  me,"  added  the  squire,  giving  him  a 
pincli. 
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"Oh,  oh,  oh!"  squeaked  Jack.  "I  wilU 
Bir,  if  you  please." 

The  company  formed  a  ;3;roiip  roimd  tlie  mi^^ 
ehievous  Jack  Tiggle,  anticipating,  with  plea^a 
sure,  the  adventure  to  be  related. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  commenced  he,  wil-^j 
an  humble  voice   and    supplicating 
"  Mr.  Bumstead  has  a  favourite  shirt." 

"  A  7rha(  ?"  said  the  squire. 

"  A  favourite  shirt,  with  a  ruffle  in  I 
sir,"  replied  Jack. 

"  Well !  go  on,"  said  the  squire. 

"Mr,  Bumstead,"  continued  Jack,  "thini 
nobody  can  fig  out  the  frill  like  my  moth^' 
can.     And  bo,  when  he  means  to  sport  b/*  I 
favourite  shirt,  he  gets  my  mother  to  washaiiJ 
iron  it  for  him.     The  night  before  last,  I  saw 
what  pains  she  took  with  it,  and,  after  it  wu  j 
iloue,  she  asked  me  to  take  it  home."     Jack  J 
faltered  here,  and  hesitated  to  go  on.     "  Yonl 
won't  he  angry  with  me,  sir?"  said  he,  inte^l 
rogatively. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  squire,  longinj 
to  hear  the  result. 
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"  There  was  a  spoonful  or  two  of  starcli  left 
in  a  cup,"  contiuued  Jack,  "  which  I  took 
*way  with  me  when  mother  gave  me  the  shirt ; 
ami,  before  I  got  to  Mr.  Bumstead's  bouse,  I 

"  Well,  well !  what  did  you  ? "  asked  his 
master,  with  impatieDce. 

"  I  starched  the  tail ! "  replied  Jack, 

The  men  haw-hawed,  and  the  females  hung 
ibeir  heads  and  tittered,  as  Jack  finished  the 
KCtiont  of  his  trick.  The  squire  gave  him  a 
gnitle  slap  on  the  shoulders,  which  had  in  it 
more  of  approbatiou  than  reproof,  and  laughed 
for  sereraJ  minutes.  Mr.  Bolton  was  equally 
pleased,  and  repeated  his  belief  of  "  an  unruly 
*help  making  n  good,  steady  hound," 

The  night  waned,  and,  as  the  majority  ap- 
Pe*red  tired  with  dancing,  it  was  proposed 
that  Mr.  Bolton  should  relate  a  story.  It 
*bonld  \ie  ohserved,  that  Tom  was  noted  for 
**eing  a  first-rate  teller  of  a  story. 

Forming  a  ring  round  the  cheerful  wood 
|«w  —  and  a  very  wide  one  it  was- — all  were 

BDt  for  the  old  whipper-in's  tale.     With  a 
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"  Oh,  oh,  oh !"  squeaked  Jack.     "  I 
sir,  if  you  please." 

The  company  formed  a  group  round  the 
chievous  Jack  Tiggle,  anticipating,  with  pi 
sure,  the  adventure  to  be  related. 

**  If  you  please,  sir,"  commenced  he,  witli 
an  humble  voice  and  supplicating  manner, 
^'  Mr.  Bumstead  has  a  favourite  shirt.** 

"  A  what  f "  said  the  squire. 

**  A  favourite  shirt,  with  a  ruffle  in  front, 
sir,"  replied  Jack. 

"  Well !  go  on,"  said  the  squire. 

*^  Mr.  Bumstead,"  continued  Jack, ''  tlunto 
nobody  can  fig  out  the  frill  like  my  mother 
can.  And  so,  when  he  means  to  sport  Mi 
favourite  shirt,  he  gets  my  mother  to  wash  and 
iron  it  for  him.  The  night  before  last,  I  saw 
what  pains  she  took  with  it,  and,  after  it  was 
done,  she  asked  me  to  take  it  home."  Jade 
faltered  here,  and  hesitated  to  go  on.  **  Yon 
won*t  be  angry  with  me,  sir?"  said  he,  inter- 
rogatively. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  squire,  longing 
to  hear  the  result. 
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"  There  was  a  spoonful  or  two  of  starch  left 
a  cop,"    continued  Jack,  "  which  I  took 
.Tray  with  nie  when  mother  gave  me  the  shirt ; 
JMd,  before  I  got  to  Mr.  Bumstead's  house,  I 

"  Well,  well !  what  did  you  ?  "  asked  his 
mater,  with  impatience. 

"  I  starched  the  tail ! "  replied  Jack. 
The  men  haw-hawed,  and  the  females  hung 
their  heads  and  tittered,  as  Jack  finished  the 
McoQnt  of  his  trick.  The  squire  gave  him  a 
gentle  slap  on  the  shoulders,  which  had  in  it 
more  of  approbation  than  reproof,  and  laughed 
fei  sereral  minutes.  Mr.  Bolton  was  equally 
pleased,  and  repeated  his  belief  of  "  an  unruly 
»help  making  a  good,  steady  hound," 
The  night  waned,  and,  as  the  majority  ap- 
tired  with  dancing,  it  was  proposed 
it  Hr.  Bolton  should  relate  a  story.  It 
id  be  observed,  that  Tom  was  noted  for 
being  A  first-rate  teller  of  a  story. 

Forming  u  ring  round  the  cheerful  wood 
fire — and  a  very  wide  one  it  was — all  were 
silent  for  the  old  whipper-in's  tale.     With  a 
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"  Now,  it  so  happened,  one  morning  in  Jj 
uary — ^much  such  a  day  as  this — a  fine,  dc — y 
frosty  day — that  Miss  Bebee,  after  a  hasE^  ^ 
glance  at  her  legs  in  the  glass,  entered  a  bri^rlit 
yellow  po'-chaise  to  go  to  Highbridge.        It 
was  market-day;  and,  as  Miss  Bebee  jolfc^ 
along,  and  saw  the  ruddy  faces,  the  top-boots^ 
and  gilt-buttoned  coats  of  the  farmers  journey- 
ing to  Highbridge,  serious  thoughts  flitted 
through  her  brain,  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  proper  and  expedient  for  her  to  stick 
a  leg  out  of  each  front  window  of  the  po'-chaise, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passers-by. 
This,  however,  she  abstained  from  doing,  re- 
serving the  show-off  for  her  arrival. 

"  *  Drive  to  the  market-hill,*  said  Miss 
Bebee  to  her  driver,  an  old,  deaf  postboy. 

"  *  Where,  marm  ?'  asked  the  old  postboy. 

*^  *  To    the    market-hill,'   screamed    Miw 
Bebee. 

"  *  I  can't  hear,'  replied  the  driver. 

*^  *  To  the  market-hiU,'  again  screeched  Miss 
Bebee. 

<<  <  I  must  get  down  fust,'  rejoined  the  old 
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Poelboy,  getting  off  his  horse,  and  limping  to 
the  door  of  the  chaise. 

"Miss  Bebee  never  permitted  an  oppor- 
ttmity  to  be  lost  for  a  display ;  and,  as  the 
driver  tagged  at  the  nisty  handle,  she  placed 

tr  legs  in  an  attractive  position. 
" '  Where  did  you  say,  marm  r'    inquired 
e  old  postboy,  craning  in  his  neck,  and 
twisting  his  best  ear  for'ards. 

"'To — the — market — hill,'  replied  Miss 
Bebee,  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  and  purple 
in  the  face  with  exertion. 

" '  Very  good,  marm,'  rejoined  the  old  post- 
lay,  and  on  they  proceeded. 

"  Design  often  fails  where  accident  suc- 
reeds,  ia  the  moral  of  this  tale,"  sagely  ob- 
ierved  Mr.  Bolton.  "  Scarcely  had  the  crazy 
old  yellow  po'-chaise  bumped  a  yard  upon  the 
stones  of  Highbridge,  when  out  fell  the  bot- 
tom, and  Miss  Bebee,  with  a  scream,  found 
herself  mounted  on  the  perch." 

A  roar  of  laughter  interrupted  Tom's  tale. 
I^itb  a  serious  face,  he  motioned  for  silence ; 
,  when  it  was  obtained,  be  added — 
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"  There  was  no  saddle."  < 

Again  Tom  was  interrupted.  Minnt^Bl 
elapsed  ere  he  could  proceed.  Roar  afb^^ 
roar  succeeded  each  other,  and  were  echoi 
and  re-echoed  through  the  old  hall,  until  evfr^^ 
rafter  aeemed  to  shake  with  hearty,  un^c^ 
strained  mirth.  At  length,  something  15  Is 
order  was  restored,  and  Mr.  Boltoa  continae/ 
his  story. 

"  As  you  may  suppose,"  said  Tom,  "a 
pair  of  legs  under  a  po-'chaiscy  with  the  to« 
just  touching  the  ground,  and  seeming  to  ht 
running  a  race  with  the  wheels,  attracUd 
many  eyes  in  Highbridge.  Among  other 
astonished  spectators,  was  a  Mr.  Timothy 
Stuhbs,  grocer,  who,  while  weighing  goiw 
plums,  caught  a  side  glance  of  the  legs.  Oat 
of  his  shop  rushed  Timothy ;  but,  treading  on 
his  long  white  apron,  it  tripped  bira  up,  and 
down  he  fell  headlong  into  the  gutter.  No- 
thing daunted,  up  got  Stubbs,  and  joined  Uie 
crowd  in  full  chase  after  the  legs. 

" '  Stop,  stop  !'  shouted  everybody ;  but  tiie 
order  was  unheard  by  the  old  postboy. 
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''*  My  legs,  my  precious  legs!'  bawled  Miss 

fiebee^  using  her  best  endeayonrs  to  keep  op 

^th  the  wheels.     StiD  the  old  postboy  kept 

on  towards  the  market-hill  at  a  gentle  trot, 

and  the  crowd  increased  CTery  moment. 

^  *  What  splendid  legs !  *  gasped  Timothy, 
out  of  breath,  and  nearing  the  po'-chaise  at 
vray  stride.  '  I  neyer  saw  such  a  mould ;' 
ttd,  as  he  continued  to  run  and  gaze,  the 
iDore  he  admired  thenu 

**  At  last,  the  market  hill  was  reached,  and 
tlie  chaise  came  to  a  stop.  Sooner  than  I  can 
describe,  Timothy  seized  the  handle,  and  flung 
open  the  door.  There  was  Miss  Bebee,  with 
ber  hands  clutching  the  front  part  of  the 
chaise,  leaning  for'ard  in  true  jockey  style,  as 
if  preparing  for  another  start. 

**'I  hope  you're  not  hurt,  ma'am,*  said 
Cmothy. 

***He,  her  simpered  Miss  Bebee.  *  No- 
thing of  consequence.* 

"  With  this,  Timothy  assisted  her  off  the 
perch,  and,  dragging  her  through  the  door, 
placed  her  once  more  upon  her  favourite  fea- 
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tnres.   With  the  exception  of  a  little  stiffines^ 
Miss  Bebee  suffered  no  apparent  incontenienc^ 
from  her  ride;  and,  within  three  months  froi^ 
that  day,  she  was  handed  into  the  same  po^'^ 
chaise,  with  a  new  bottom,  as  the  better  bal^ 
of  Timothy  Stubbs,  the  grocer  of  Highbridge. 


Mr.  Bolton's  story  was  much  liked  by  la^ 
auditors,  who  laughed  from  the  beginning  U^ 
the  end  of  it. 

"  Fill  your  glasses  round,'*  said  the  squire ; 
*^  we'll  take  our  parting  glass,  for  it's  getting 
late." 

"We  must  have  a  song  first,"  obserfed 
Wilmott. 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Titley  will  favour  us,''  said 
Agnes. 

"  With  profound  pleasure,"  replied  Tiilej, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene  as  much  ts 
anybody  present. 

"That's  right,  my  boy,"  said  the  squiie. 
"  Now  then,  silence." 

In  a  fine  mellow  voice,  Titley  sung  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 
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"WhofrowDfltoDigfat?    Not  one  that's  here. 

Etch  hemrt  beats  true  and  sound : 
Smflei  beam  like  sunligfat — not  a  tear 

Steala  from  an  eye  around. 

Ckorui — None  frown  to-ni|^t,  ftc. 

"  For  we  can  look  upon  the  patt. 

And  feel  no  sorrow  ni^ ; 
Our  pleasure's  not  too  bright  to  last. 

Our  fears  ne'er  cause  a  sigb. 

None  frown  to-night,  &c 

"Then  drink,  my  friends ;  let  each  one  my. 

When  Time  has  cull'd  the  flowers. 
My  Ufe  was  as  a  summer's  day. 

Passed  with  the  laughing  hours. 

None  frown  to-night,"  &c. 

At  the  end  of  Titlej's  song,  he  received 

ftoch  applause,  and,  at  a  signal  from  the 

tqaiie,  all  rose  to  take  **  a  bumper  at  parting." 

liriendly  shakes  of  the  hand  were  exchanged, 

tod  one  by  one  retired  to  rest.    As  William 

and  his  bride  left  the  hall,  three  hearty  cheers 

were  giyen,  and  Mr.  Bolton's  voice  was  heard 

above  the  rest.     Soon  after  the  squire  and  his 

fiiends  had  departed,  none  remained  before 

tlie  flickering  embers  on  the  hearth,  except 

Jack  Tiggle  and  Peter,  who  had  returned, 

afker  changing  his  starched  shirt.    Jack  sat 
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at  one  comer  of  the  wide  chimney-piece,  wtile  I 
Peter  occupied  the  other.     After  his  resoltt- 1 
tion  had  failed  him  eeveral   times.  Jack  H 
length  said,  "  It's  nearly  daylight,  Mr.  I 
stead." 

Peter  raised  his  hands  from  his  knees,  ai 
trying  to   look   exceedingly  grave  at  Jac 
replied  in  a  strangely  thick  voice  that  "\ 
was  aware  of  the  fact." 

*'  Shall  I  lielp  you  to  bed,  sir  ?"  rejoin 
Jack,  respectfully. 

"  If  yon  —  don't  —  starch  —  my  —  tail  - 
again,"  replied  Peter,  who  began  to  dis 
that  nothing  was  steady  except  himself, ' 
may — master — John — Tig-Tig- Tiggle,  ; 
d — d  —  rascal !" 

"  Lean  on  me,"  said  Jack,  assisting  Pel 
from  his  chair  ;   "  I'll  see  you  home." 

The  pale  light  of  a  winter's  morning  l 
just  tinging  the  horizon,  and  the  stare  i 
hiding  from  mortal  gaze,  as  Jack, 
beneath  the  staggerings  of  his  compi 
quitted  the  Hall. 

"  Jack,"  said  Peter,  after  they  had  gqm 
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little  way,  **  I  really-^think  you -'re— drunk, 


rir;* 


"*  Why  do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Jack. 
"  Because— you— don't— seem — ^to— me — 
to  walk  straight/'  rejoined  Peter. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 


E  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  PAIE  OF 
TOP-BOOTS. 


"  Now  it  is  the  time  of  nij^ht. 
That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  leU  forth  his  sprite. 
Id  the  church-way  paths  to  glide." 

It  was  the  tenth  night  after  William's 
wedding,  and  a  week  from  the  departure  of 
the  squire  for  London,  when  the  old  whipper- 
in  occupied  a  cozy  seat  before  the  fire,  in  his 
BOn's  new  dwelling.  Fanny  was  plying  her 
needle  diligently  before  a  small  work-table, 
placed  between  her  and  Mr.  Bolton,  while 
her  husbiind  sat  by  her  side,  preparing  a  pipe 
for  his  father. 

"  There,  governor,"  said  William,  cnUD- 
ming  the  last  piece  of  the  fragrant  weed  into 
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liie  boffl,  and  offering  the  pipe  to  his  father, 

"blow  away  your  melanchoJy  spirits." 

"  Ah !"  sighed  Tom,  "  I  feel  very  close  to 

L  toe  groEnd  now,  my  son.     Horses  out  of  cou- 

|ifilioD  —  sqiiire  away  —  Miss  Kate  —  Miss 

I— Mr.  Wilmott— Mr.  Titley  —  all 

Ah  !  I  wonder  what  frosts  were  made 

"Perhaps    to    try    your    patience,     Mr. 
titon,"  suggested  Fanny. 

I  am  the  most  patient  man  alive,"  said 

t-  Bolton,   giving   vent    to   a  volume    of 

ike ;  "  but  I  can't  stand  frost." 

"It  will  break  by  and  by,"  replied  Wil- 

^,  "  and  then  you'll  enjoy  the  fun    the 

Diflre." 

"  Wisely  said,"  rejoined  Tom.  "  True, 
^eij  tme." 

"Would  you  like  a  little  spiced  ale  with 
Tour  pipe?"  inquired  Panny,  with  a  sly  look 
at  tier  father-in-law. 

Mr.  Bolton  withdrew  the  pipe  from  bis 
lips,  and,  placing  bis  hand  on  his  abdominal 
regions,  replied  that  he  thought  be  should — 

VOL.    II.  c 
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for  he  felt  "  a  little  queer  just  there — a  sort  of 
a  sinking." 

With  pleased  alacrity  Fanny  procured  the 
desired  beverage;  and  after  Mr.  Bolton  hid 
taken  a  long  pull  at  it,  wiped  his  lips,  lad 
saluted  his  daughter-in-law,  he  seemed  mvA 
refreshed. 

"  There,"  said  he ;  "  now,  if  we  had  bat 
Joe  Jogalong  here,  to  tell  us  one  of  his 
pleasant  fireside  stories,  I  should  be  all  right 
again.  Can't  you  tip  us  something,  Will? 
None  of  your  love  and  murder  stuff,  that  yoa 
used  to  mollify  Fanny  with,  in  your  courtiii; 
days— something  fit  for  a  huntsman  to  tell» 
and  a  whipper-in  to  hear — something  sport- 
ing like  —  something  ract/ — ha!  ha!"  and 
the  old  man  laughed  heartily  at  bis  own 
pun. 

"  Well,  governor,  I  don't  know  but  I  could 
recollect  a  story,  that  Mr.  Wilmott's  groon 
told  us  t'other  night  at  the  Chequers,  oyer  a 
jug  of  ale-— only  Fanny  mightn't  like  it,  for 
it's  all  about  a  pair  of  boots." 

'^A  huntsman's  wife  and  a  whipper-in't 
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<biighter-iii-law  not  like  to  hear  about  a  pair 
<^  boots  I     Nonsense !"  ejaculated  Tom. 

Fanny  declared  she  should  like  to  hear 
WilFs  stoiy,  of  aU  things.  Accordingly,  the 
fire  was  made  np,  the  candle  trimmed/  Mr. 
Bolton  replenished  his  pipe,  Fanny  placed 
berself  in  a  listening  attitude,  and  William,  in 
t  distinct  and  musical  voice,  commenced 

tHEAOTOBIOGRAPHT  OF  A  PAIR  OF  TOP-BOOTS. 

^  It  was  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 
'when  bees  from  flower  to  flower  sip  honey,' 
Ait  we-— the  boots  whose  history  is  about  to 
1^  recorded — were  turned  o\er  from  the  dark 
fagers  of  a  disciple  of  St.  Crispin  to  those  of 
t  coatless,  dirty  urchin,  to  be  conveyed  to  our 
destined  home.    After  looking  at  all  the  print- 
diops  in  his  way  and  out  of  his  way,  observing, 
witii  laudable  curiosity,  everything  worthy  of 
aotiee,  and  successfully  abstracting  from  the 
Cndt-stalls  divers  quantities  of  trifling  luxuries, 
without  returning  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
flune— -it  being  a  theory  with  him  that  pro- 
party  should  not  be  selfishly  appropriated, 
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especially  apples,  to  which  he  was  partial— 
he^  at  length,  gave  a  knock  and  ring  at  the 
door  of  a  proad  mansion  in  Piccadilly.    A 
servant,  dressed  in  a  dashing  liyery  of  scariet 
and  white,  powdered  wig,  silk  stockings,  and 
gold  backles  in  his  pnmps,  opened  the  door. 
Upon  seeing  our  worthy  bearer,  he  extracted 
a  toothpick  from  his   waistcoat-pocket,  and 
evinced  his  contempt  for  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
turbance, by  commencing  a  silent  attack  upon 
his  masticators. 

"  Our  bearer  was  awe-struck  at  the  magnifi- 
cent person  who  stood  before  him,  and  meekly 
inquired  *  if  one  Mr.  Smith  lived  there  ?  * 

"  *  Mr.  who  f  '  ferociously  inquired  the 
footman. 

"  *  Mr.  Smith,  sir,'  repeated  the  boy. 

"  *  How  dare  you  put  such  a  preposterW 
interrogatory  to  me !  you  snivelling  offipiing 
of  a  female  jackass,'  rejoined  the  footman; 
*  you  knew  *  one  Smith'  could  not  possibly  Iit« 
here.' 

"  *  No,  sir,  I  didn't,'  said  the  boy. 

*^  *  I  insist  upon  it  that  you  did.     Yon 
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hew  it  well  enoughs  Smith,  indeed ! '  ex- 
daimed  the  man  of  consequence,  his  nose 
twisting  into  a  perfect  curl,  with  aristocratic 
dismast  at  the  plebeian  name. 

^  The  label  appended  to  one  of  our  straps 
WIS  read  over  and  over  again  by  the  boy,  but 
BO  new  light  broke  in  upon  him. 

''  *  Hold  up  the  boots,  that  I  may  peruse 
tbe  name/  said  the  footman. 

"  We  were  accordingly  suspended  in  close 
pioximity  to  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
ihmky's  countenance. 

"  *  Ah !  I  thought  so.  Yes,  yes,  no  doubt 
from  the  first,'  soliloquised  the  footman. 
'Bo  yon  know,  superlative  of  noodles,  that 
8-*-m — ^y — t — ^h— e  spells  Smythe ;  and  that 
Sir  Horatio  St.  Vincent  Basselas  de  Yere 
Ssiythe  is  not  to  be  inquired  for  as  one  Mr. 
SsiitlL  Now  think  of  that,  and  give  my 
oompliments  to  your  master,  and  tell  him  the 
•ooner  he  kicks  you  out  of  his  service  the 

oiriier  he'll  please  me.' 

"  With  this  we  were  consigned  to  Sir  Hora- 
tio's gentleman^  not  sorry  to  be  free  from  the 
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I  Open  mtma^ 


dingy  paws  of  the  boy,  who,  with  open  i 
stood  wondering,  long  after  the  door  WM 
closed,  how  human  wisdom  could  be  brooght 
to  such  perfection  as  to  be  capable  of  diaco- 
vering  the  distinction  between  '  Smyth"  add 
*  Smythe.' 

"  '  A  pair  of  boots.  Sir  Horatio,'  introdnoed 
08  to  oar  owner,  a  young,  dashing-looking 
gentleman,  who  was  employed  in  his  dressing- 
room. 

"  '  Jast  in  the  nick  of  time.  Get  the  per- 
suaders,' Baid  Sir  Horatio  to  the  much-alt«ted 
footman,  who  now  seemed  humility  personified. 

"  A  pair  of  boothooks  were  produced,  and, 
after  much  exertion,  we  were  at  length  '  per- 
soaded'  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  feet  of  tbo 
tortured  baronet,  whose  countenance  expR 
the  pain  attendant  on  squeezing  a  < 
large  foot  into  rather  a  small  boot. 

'*  *  I  wish  you  had  my  favourite  i 
stead  of  me.'  groaned  Sir  Horatio. 

"  *  I  wish  I  had,  sir,'  replied  the  footo 
with  affected  earnestness. 

*'  '  You  wish  nothing  of 
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8ir  Horatio.  '  Now  axe  you  not  a  hypocritical 
tHIuh?' 

"  '  Yes,  I  am,  sir,'  meekly  replied  the  foot- 
man. This  admission  soothed  the  tyrannical 
Sir  Horatio,  who,  after  threatening  oar  ex- 
lermination  for  pressing  too  closely  upon  his 
pedal  extremities,  coolly  proceeded  to  com- 
plete his  toilet. 

"'Thomas  is  to  ride  the  cob,'  said  Sir 
Horatio. 

"  *  Yes,  sir.  And  what  horse  will  yon 
pleue  to  ride,  Sir  Horatio?'  inquired  the 
atleiidant,  as  if  pleading  for  his  life. 

"  '  He,  he,  he  ! '  simpered  his  master, '  I've 
M  idea  that  I  shall  not  please  the  animal  I 
ride  to-day.  He,  he,  he  !  not  bad.  I'll  have 
Gslrtpade.  And  say,  if  any  one  calls,  that  I 
*iD  at  St,  Alban's  steeple-chase.' 

"  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  we  were  on 
"IS  mad  to  St.  Albans,  going  at  furious  speed  ; 
'Ueing  a  maxim  with  Sir  Horatio  to  ride  in- 
'iriftbiy  as  if  the  prince  of  darkness  kicked 
•"•Hi  ewry  inch  of  the  way.  ,  Clouds  of  dust 
Wse  and  covered  our  poliiKhed  surface.  The 
Biijlit  spurs  which  ornamented  ua  began  to 
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redden  from  the  continued  pricking  of  the  ex- 
hausted horse,  and  our  pristine  charms  were 
much  faded  as  we  came  to  the  terminus  of  oitr 
journey. 

" '  That's  pretty  travelling,  Gaylad — twenty 
miles  in  an  hour  and  seven  minutes' — said  ODT 
master,  to  a  small,  strong,  thick-set  luan,  as  be 
dismounted  from  his  jaded  horse. 

" '  It  would  stump  up  timber,  an'  no  mis- 
take,' replied  the  little  man.  '  A  *oss  made 
o'  steel  couldn't  stand  it.' 

"  '  Never  mind,  there  are  more  where  Galo- 
pade  came  from,'  replied  Sir  Horatio, 

'*  '  Gallop-hard,  you  call  her,  do  you  ?" 
said  Mr.  Gaylad.  '  Well,  tlien,  you've  giTen 
Gallop-hard  a  hard  gallop — ha,  ha,  ha  !' 

"  '  WTiat  horse  do  you  ride,  Gaylad  ?'  in- 
quired Sir  Horatio,  dismounting. 

" '  I  crosses  the  crack,  old  Flyaway,'  re- 
plied the  jockey. 

"  '  Shall  you  win  V  asked  our  master. 

" '  If  we  Ciin  keep  enough  wind  in  our  hd- 
lows,'  replied  Mr.  Gaylad,  with  a  professional 
look  of  importance. 
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** '  Now,  Oaylad/  whispered  Sir  Horatio, 
^  there  is  a  secret,  let  me'  into  it ;    for  I 
^Ust  win  a  Inmp  to-day/ 

** '  I  like  to  do  business  with  you.  Sir  Ho- 
Atio,  because  we  understand  each  other/ 
«aid  the  jockey.  *  I'll  tell  ye  how  the  event 
will  come  off  to  a  moral.  The  crack  '11  make 
play,  and  win  if  he  can  last.  If  he  can't,  An- 
telope will.  There,  now  go  and  stick  it 
on  thick,  and  don't  forget  me  for  the  wrinkle, 
tfter  the  diyersion.' 

''  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  in  the  midst 

^  dukes,  lords,   marquisses,    horse-dealers, 

t^Ucklegs,  pickpockets,  and  other  worthy  and 

'Uiworthy  members  of  society,  who  crowd  a 

l^tting-ring  all  under  the  influence  of  the  or- 

S^  of  acquisitiveness. 

'' '  Seven  to  one  against  Humbug.    Five  to 

«  two  against  Antelope.    Three  to  one  against 

'foonraker.     A    hundred    to    ten    against 

8i>eaking  Jerry :'  such  were  the  various  offers 

^ed  out  by  the  interested  in  the  betting- 
ring. 

^  Our  master  accepted  most  of  the  heavy 

c5 
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bets  offered  against  Flyaway,  and  laid  a  great 
deal  of  money  against  many  of  the  other  horses. 

<'  ^  My  book's  closed/  said  he  to  a  man 
who  offered  a  bet. 

'^  ^  I  hope  it's  a  good  nn/  whiq)ered  Gij* 
lad ;  and,  taking  the  Yolome  from  Sir  Hoialio^ 
he  commenced  pemsing  its  contents  with 
much  interest. 

^^  ^  That'll  do/  said  the  jockey,  giving  the 
book  a  smack  of  satisfaction,  and  returning  it 
to  our  master.    ^  You'll  hook  a  couple  of  oooL 
thousands.' 

^^  ^  If  you  put  Flyaway  in,'  said  Sir  Horatfa^  ^ 
*  you'll  have  two  hundred  out  of  them.' 

*^  ^  Then  in  he  goes  to  a  moral,'  replied 
Gaylad. 

^^  Fifteen  noble  horses  were  brought  firoD 
their  stables,  at  the  order  given  for  prqps* 
ration,  and,  after  the  process  of  saddling,  their 
jockeys  mounted,  dressed  in  variegated  silk 
and  satin  jackets.  ^  The  crack,'  a  large  boned 
horse,  was  the  object  of  attraction^  ui 
opinions  differed  as  to  his  being  able  to  leA 
the  distance.    Graylad  was  mounted  upon  Urn, 
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and  gold  liyeiy ;  aiid,  aa 
a  knowing  wink,  which 
as  a  very  clever  fellow 
w  his  own  opinion.  Sir  Horatio  returned  the 
■ink,  and  the  two  appeared  on  very  excellent 
•wins  with  themselves  and  each  other. 

**AU  waa  now  bustle  and  confusion,  every 
ODe  beiog  deeply  intere^tetl  in  the  race,  or 
'fishing  to  appear  so ;  pushing,  crowding, 
tnmdiflg  without  remorse  upon  each  other's 
feet,  and  hurrying  either  to  the  starting  or  to 
tbe  winniag-post. 

"'Come,  yon  Grecian,  vy  don't yer  boil  us 
ipa  giiJlop,  and  steer  clear  of  a  gen  "I'm?'  said 

^*  costermonger  in  a  donkey-cart  to  a  brother 
*liip. 
"'Now,    Bumptious!    vun  would  be  dis- 
posed for  to  think  the  old    un  had  sold  her 
lutgle,'  replied  the  other. 

"  Sir  Horatio  was  standing  with  the  foot 
of  one  of  OS  placed  in  the  stirrup,  preparing  to 
Donnt  Galopade,  when  the  amusing  little  re- 
partee took  place  between  the  rival  donkey- 
cart    proprietors.      It   attracted    his   atten- 
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tion  SO  much  that  Sir  Horatio  imagined 
sadden  and  painful  pressure  upon  his  &yoimt^ 
foot  was  caused  hy  the  plebeian  hoof  of  vm^ 
effeminate-looking  quill-driyer,  standing  doM^ 
to  him.  In  an  instant,  thwack,  thwack^ 
thwack,  came  Sir  Horatio's  riding-whip  upon, 
the  shoulders  of  the  supposed  offender,  wh» 
started  and  jumped  about  like  a  parched  peau 
upon  a  drumhead. 

"  *  I'll  teach  you  to  tread  on  my  boot,  yo' 
white-jawed  snob !'  said  Horatio. 

"  *  Tread  on  your  boot,  sir!'  exclaimed 
individual,  rubbing  his  smarting  shoulden*' 
'  I  never  touched  your  boot,  sir.  And  I  teU 
you  what,  sir,  you  have  conmiitted  an  assaulfc^ 
sir.    And  I'll  bring  an  action  for  damages,  m^  * 

"  *  Damages  be  d— d !'  replied  Sir  Horatio- 
'  If  you  say  another  word,  I'll  thrash  yi^u 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  your  beggariy  ex- 
istence.' 

^^The  unfortunate  individual  immediate!/  . 
receded    twenty  yards    upon    hearing   this 
friendly  warning ;  and  Sir  Horatio  threw  hioi* 
self  into  the  saddle,  and  w  as  on  the  point  d 
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Starting,  when  his  groom  iDformed  him  it  was 
'fie  horne's  foot,  and  not  the  man's,  that  did 
^e  mifchief. 

" '  Indeed  !  Then  I  was  in  error,'  replied 
Sir  Homtio,  quite  unconcerned  at  the  trifling 
mistake. 

"  Our  master,  and  consequently  ourselves, 
•■ere  now  stationed  at  the  winning-post,  where, 
*fter  remaining  a  short  period,  the  assembled 
motley  group  shouted,  '  Here  they  come! 
I^yaway's  first,  Antelope's  second,  and  Sneak- 
'fg  Jerry's  third.' 

*' '  Flyaway  against  the  two,  for  five  hun- 
•Jred,'  hallooed  Sir  Horatio,  flushed  with  ex- 
i^tement. 

" '  That's  a  bet,'  replied  the  facetious  cos- 
■^Unonger,  which  much  pleased  the  ragged 
I»Ortion  of  the  mobility. 

"The  two  horses,  Flyaway  and  Antelope, 
*ere  now  neck  and  neck,  taking  the  fences  so 
Exactly  together,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
'wm  any  conclusion  as  to  which  would  be  the 
^aner.  Their  respective  riders  were  using 
*U  theii  energieti  to  increase  the  speed.  Whip 
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and  spur  were  applied  with  unrelenting  pel 
verance,  and  the  reins  were  rolled  with  th»C^ 
peculiar  twist  which  stimulates  the  horse  t»» 
exertion.  Still  no  perceptible  advantage  vam 
gained  by  either.  On  they  came,  as  if  linkeiE 
together,  topping  banks  and  hedges,  clearing 
brooks  and  ditches,  with  perfect  equality  of 
pace  and  power. 

"  The  last  barrier,  previous  to  entering  th^ 
meadow  where  the  winning  flag  flattered,  con.— 
sisted  of  a  high  bank,  with  a  wide  ditch  on 
both   sides.     The  jockeys  prepared  for  th^ 
rasper.     Their  horses  dashed  straight  at  it-- 
'  Over,"  cried  Gaylad,  throwing  out  hie  whip 
hand.     Flyaway    cleared    the  leap,  but  f^l  I 
from  exhaustion  on  reaching  the  groond,  andl 
his  jockey  whisked  in  the   thin  air,  Ulu  * 
ahuttlecock.      Antelope  jumped    aorotu  tbtf 
bank,  scrambled  for  an  instant,  and  then  fell 
powerless  into  the  ditch  beneath,  carrying  bw 
rider  with  him. 

"  Directly  Gaylad  rose  from  embracing  tk( 
turf,  he  shook  himself,  and,  exclaiming  *  All 
right !'  proceeded  to  excite  the  prostrate  borK 
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to  rise,  bj  a  gentle  hint  from  his  tormentor; 
bat  the  poor  creature  groaned,  and  at  each 
^ttonpt  to  get  np  fell  again. 

^^Up  you  most  get/  said  the  irritated 
yxkey.  '  If  you  can't  cany  me  in,  I  must 
Cttryyon.* 

^  Sir  Horatio  and  others  proceeded  to  assist 
the  tired  and  breathless  animal  from  the 
gnmnd,  with  as  mnch  despatch  as  possible. 

^^Now,  Gkylad,  for  Heaven's  sake,  get 
^'  said  the  baronet,  pale  with  anxiety  and 
Element. 

^The  third  horse,  Sneaking  Jerry,  now  ap- 
piQiched.  Flyaway  tamed  his  head  to  look 
at  his  antagonist,  and  with  a  boond  the  noble 
ttiBitare  galloped  forwards,  requiring  neither 
^^  nor  spur  to  reach  the  goal  foremost  in 
^  nee.  This  was  no  sooner  accomplished 
thtti,  with  a  staggering  rear,  he  fell  lifeless  to 
4e  earth. 

^^  That's  good  pilotage — touch  and  go,' 
ittd  Gaylad,  with  a  satisfSsu^tory  chuckle. 

**  *  Poor  old  Flyaway !'  exclaimed  Sir  Ho- 
atio;  'I'm  truly  sorry  the  gallant  fellow's 
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'Poll  my  honour,  I  shoald  have  pg^«  I 
ferred  the  death  of  my  nearest  relation.' 

'"Ha,  ha,  ha!    that's  capital!'   said  tb^ 
jockey.    '  But  what's  the  odds  !    He  died  lik^  I 
a  trump,  in  his  glory,  and  not  as  half  of  'eo* 
do,  in  the  knacker's  amputation  shop.' 

"The  baronet  and  Gaylad  were  so  dated 
with  their  success,  that  it  was  resolved  they 
should  iline  together.  After  the  dinner,  the 
■wine  passed  very  freely,  and  not  many  houR 
elapsed  before  each  became  assured  that  he 
was  the  finest  fellow  imaginable. 

" '  I  say,   Gaylad,  give  me  a  song,'  saii 
Sir  Horatio,  in  rather  a  peculiar  and  inartico-     , 
late  voice. 

"  '  Upon  my — honour,'  replied  the  jockey, 

at  a  loss  for  security,  *  I  never  could ' 

and  a  hiccup  cut  short  the  sentence.  I 

"  '  The  deuce  you — can't,"  rejoined  Sir  Ho- 
ratio, upsetting  a  decanter;  'then  we  most  , 
emigrate,  for  diversion.  By  the  by,  I  enter- 
tained an — an — an  idea — that  a  fellow — ^trod 
on  my — boot,  this  (hiccup)  moniiiig — so  I 
thrashed  the  miserable — Gaylad,  he  was  9 
a — d— d  miserable  (hiccup)  adverb.' 
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*•*  Was  he,  by  G— d  !*  said  the  jockey. 
***!  give  yon  my  word — he  was  —  a  mere 

"^three  hiccaps)  shoestring,*  replied  Sir  Ho- 

Bitio. 

***Sarved    him    right,'    rejoined    Gaylad. 

'Hit  him  again — ^he  hasn't  a  friend  in  the 

world.' 

"*So  I  will,*  replied  Sir  Horatio,  rising 

with  the  assistance  of  the  edge  of  the  table. 

'Let's  go  and — pnl — pnl — pulverize  the — 

inde— -cli — enable — adverb.' 

"  They  now  proceeded  to  the  stable-yard  of 
the  inn,  and,  after  parading  up  and  down  in  a 
Krpentine  for  a  few  minutes,  discovered  the 
object  of  their  search,  leaning  against  a 
^tte^bntt,  quietly  puffing  a  cigar.  His  hat 
^  placed  carelessly  on  one  side,  and,  from 
tbe  ease  and  comfort  of  his  deportment,  he 
^^Qoed  to  have  buried  in  oblivion  the  unplea- 
^  rencontre  of  the  morning. 

"  *  I  had  the—felicity  of— of  horsewhipping 
yoa  this — ^morning,'  said  Sir  Horatio,  drag- 
ling  Gkylad  with  him  close  to  the  unoffending 
ftnuger. 
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*  Yes,  sir,'  fiercely  replied  he ;  *  and- 

*  I'll  thrash  you — again — this-— evening, 
interrupted  Sir  Horatio. 

"*What,  sir!  Eh,  sirP  exclaimed  th 
terrified  adverb,  assummg  a  posture  of  d( 
fence. 

^^  ^  It's  no  use  your  doing  that/  said  Gayhc 
in  a  friendly  voice,  and  shaking  his  heai 
*  You'd  much  better  take  it  quietly.' 

"  *  Much — ^better,'  added  the  baronet. 

*  Never,'  replied  the  stranger,  *  never.' 

*  I'm  going  to  —  to — chastise  you — yc 
veretched — interro— gation,  for ' 

"*Wliat,  sir?  I  say  for  vehat,  sir?  a 
quired  the  alarmed  individual. 

"  *  Do  tell  him,  Gh.ylad,  for  I — quite  for 
get,'  replied  the  baronet. 

"  *  You're  going  to  be  licked  for — ^for— to 
nothing — vehich  of  course  you  deserve,  JW 
know,'  said  the  jockey,  in  a  convincing  U0^ 

"  *  Ah !  yes,  that's  it.  I  knew — it  wss— 
for  something,'  added  Sir  Horatio. 

^^  The  persecuted  one  was  stultified  at  tk 
charge.     He  gazed  with  wondering  looks  finl 
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tt  one  and  then  at  the  other  of  his  accusers. 
At  last  he  stammeied  ont — 

^  ^  I'm  in  the  law ;  and,  without  going  into 
tile  merits  of  the  case,  I  beg  to  submit  there's 
it  flaw  in  the  pleadings;  so  your  case  is  dis- 
missed  with  costs/ 

^  And,  seizing  the  edge  of  the  water-bntt, 
he  pnlled  it  to  the  ground,  dashing  its  con- 
tents over  the  baronet  and  Ghiylad. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Horatio  had  recovered  from 
Us  profound  astonishment  at  having  the  ta- 
Uei,  or,  more  properly,  the  water-butt,  turned 
vpon  him,  he  sent  the  toe  of  one  of  us  with  a 
Wrty  good  will  against  the  terminus  of  the 
^Aader.  However,  after  a  dozen  good  kicks, 
Ae  unhappy  individual  could  bear  no  more  un- 
iMbtingly.  The  British  lion  was  roused  with- 
tt  his  breast,  and,  clawing  hold  of  the  baro- 
^  they  pulled,  scuffled,  reeled,  and  in  a  few 
i^conds  down  they  rolled  into  the  mud,  eifec- 
^7  altering  for  the  worse  the  appearance  of 
dl  parties. 

"  *  The  devil  f '  said   Sir  Horatio,  rising, 
'  he's— 4ie's— foiled  my  boots  !' 


aDii  his  valet  sold  us  for  an  old  bob 

William  patised  as  he  finished  tht 

"  That's  not  all,"  asked  Tom,  " 

"  No,"  replied  William ;  "  but 

you  might  be  tired  of  the  top-bootj 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied    Mr.  Bl 

should  like  to  hear  some  more  of  id 

got  to  say." 

Fanny  replenished  Tom's  glaa« 
tempting  liquid,  and,  after  his  pipe 
re-filled,  the  trio  settled  themseWes- 
sitions,  and  William  resumed  bis  U 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THEAlTOBIOGRAPny  OF  A  PAIR  OF  TOP-BOOTS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

"  For  aught  Ihal  ever  I  could  reail. 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
Hie  course  of  true  love  never  did  ma  smooth." 

"  The  next  change  in  our  circumstances 

I  flUfti  npon  us  to  adom,  in  a  somewhat  faded 

Wiiilition,  the  short,  bandy  legs  of  a  superan- 

iDateil  postboy  at  the  George  Inn,  Hounslow 

Heath.  With  body  carelessly  reclined  against 

J  the  comer  post  of  the  stable-yard,  and  crossed 

^pet,  he  cast  a  sheep's  eye  towards  the  great 

^feetropolis,  and  occasionally  the  reverse  way, 

nnticipatbg  the  approach  of  a  carriage  re- 

qairing  fresh    horses.     At   length    one    was 

isible   in  the  distance,  rattling  along  with 

r  horses  at  full  gallop. 
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"  *  Xow  then^  bring  out  the  firet  two  pwr?* 
haUooedhe;  '  and  don't  come  the  undertakers^ 
more/ 

Before  the  horses  could  be  brought  froH 
their  stalls,  an  elegant  dark  green  chario^ 
dashed  up  to  the  entrance.  The  riders  of  tk^ 
reeking  animals  jumped  from  their  Baddtog 
the  groom  in  the  rumble  sprung  from  his  seat^ 
and  the  flushed  countenance  of  a  handsome^ 
military-looking  young  man  simultaneooslf 
popped  itself  out  of  the  window. 

"  *  Quick,  quick  !*  exclaimed  he. 

^^ '  In  less  than  no  time,  sir,'  replied  oor 
wearer. 

^'  ^  Clap  on  them  traces,  old  butter-thumW 
said  the  groom. 

"  *  Your  veels  vants  vatering,'  squeaked  t 
postboy  in  embryo,  pointing  to  the  smokiif 
axles. 

"  *  How  long  are  you  going  to  be  ?*  ifflpi' 
tiently  asked  the  gentleman ;  '  I  never  9S9 
such  a  set  of  idle,  awkward  scampe  in  all  iif 

life.' 

All    right,    sir,'  replied  the  seraiti 
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toaehing  his  ]mt,  and  sfnupng  iato  tke 
ramble. 

^  Away  we  started  at  fnriofB  speed,  a  lar- 
gain  hayiiig  been  qnicklj  strack  between  the 
groom  and  the  postboys,  that  ther  were  to  ride 
tlie  whole  of  the  stage  at  full  gaJkp,  for  two 
iorereigns  each. 

^  What  postboj  would  not  ride  an  eight- 
mOe  Btage  as  hard  as  he  coold  go,  for  two 
sovereigns?  Is  there  such  a  coriositT  ex- 
tint? 

^Oor  respected  master  rode  the  wheel-horses, 
sod,  careless  of  the  pole  robbing  oar  rerj 
99k$  onty  fulfilled  his  agreement  to  the  letter, 
lot  an  instant  did  he  relent  from  stimulating 
^  horses  to  their  foil  speed.  *  Keep  'em 
^  the  stretch  like  fiddle-strings/  cried  he  to 
■^  partner  on  the  leaders.    ^  We'll  make  'em 

^  We  had  proceeded  about  two  miles,  and 

^M  descending  a  steep  hill,  when  one  of  the 

Pd^chains  snapped.    Our  master  made  known 

^  accident  to  the  rider  before  him,  and,  with 

ttqoisite  skill,  twisted  the  carriage  on  to  a 
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bank,  and  stopped  it  without  any  materia 
damage.  The  young  man  stuck  his  head  oa 
of  the  window,  and  passionately  inquired  ibi 
cause  of  our  stopping. 

"  *  Chain  broke,  sir,'  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  *  What  shall  we  do !  what  shall  w 
do ! '  exclaimed  a  female  voice  from  the 
chariot. 

"  *  Emily,  you'll  certainly  drive  me  mad,' 
said  the  young  man.  ^Gracious  heavens! 
I'm  distracted,'  said  he,  clutching  his  hair. 

"  *  I'm  fainting,  Charles,  I'm  fainting  !* 
screamed  the  voice  from  inside  the  carriage. 

"  *  Emily,  for  Heaven's  sake !  for  mtf  sake! 
don't  at  this  moment !'  said  the  young  idbd, 
opening  the  door,  and  jumping  out. 

"  He  had  scarcely  done  so  when  the  groom 
exclaimed, — 

"  *  Get  in,  sir !  get  in !  Here  they  come, 
by  St.  George  I'  and  he  pushed  his  master  toi- 
ceremowiously  into  the  carriage. 

"  *  Who  I  when !  where !  Let  me  see  I 
Gracious  heavens  I  Boys,  ride  for  your  lives! 
A  hundred  pounds  if  you  get  through  the 
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J^ext  gate  before  that  carriage  on  the  top  of 
the  Mil  there.     Go  on !  go  on  !' 

"  Such  were  the  confused  exclamations, 
offers,  and  orders,  of  the  distracted  Charles, 
who  appeared  frantic  at  seeing  a  phaeton  ap- 
proaching, at  full  speed,  not  so  much  as  a 
nile  distant. 

"  *  How  shall  we  escape,  dear  Charles  ? 
Do  tell  me,  love,*  entreated  Emily. 

"  *  I  shall  certainly  go  mad  !  Go  on — 
give  it  them  —  that's  it !  He  gains  upon  us. 
Stop  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate.  Do  you 
hear?  hallooed  Charles. 

"  *  Ay,  ay,  sir  —  all  right,'  replied  our 
Blaster. 

'*  On  rushed  the  horses  at  a  reckless  speed, 
the  postboys  using  their  best  endeavours  to 
'^h  the  gate,  now  about  half  a  mile  off. 
*he  carriage  in  pursuit  was  also  being  pro- 
Ned  at  an  inordinate  rate  down  the  hill. 
It  rolled  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  ap- 
peared every  moment  in  danger  of  being 
^t  Standing  up  in  it  might  be  seen  a 
he  old  gentleman,  with  locks  as  white  as  the 

VOL.  II.  D 
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diiTen  snow,  looking  throngh  a  glass  at  f^' 
chariot  he  was  chasing  with  so  much  €vid^^' 
determination  of  captnre.  Now  and  th^^ 
he  would  encourage  his  postillions  by  shatdn. 
a  well-filled  puise  at  them.  Then  whip  an^ 
spur  were  applied  afresh,  and  the  horses  uigec 
forwards  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  their  power. 

"  *  We    shall  catch  them;    ha,  ha,  ha f 
laughed  the  old  gentleman.     ^The  piratidi 
rascal,  I  shall  grapple  him,'  said  he,  phunlj 
seeing  that  he  was  gaining  upon  the  pursued 
at  every  stnde. 

"  In  a  handful  of  seconds  we  reached  the 
desired  gate,  and  stopped  as  suddenly  as  ovx 
impetus  would  permit.  But  many  ysrtb 
before  the  carriage  could  be  stopped,  Charte 
and  the  servant  leaped  from  their  seats,  oA 
jumped  into  the  door  of  the  toU-gate  hoBS^* 
The  former  seized  the  turnpike-man  by  tb^ 
throat,  and  said, — 

"  *  Give  me  the  key  of  the  gate,  or  Ptt 
strangle  you  on  the  spot.* 

"  *  Have  mercy   on   us !'    exclaimed   ihfi 
terrified  num,  who  thought  he  had  got  iHta 
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Elands  of  a  hiaatic:  '!>«  a  vife  aad  vem 
HlesB  babbies.' 

"'Where's  the  kerT  roaRd  Cbsries. 
M|i6eiuig  him. 

'''There  it  is,"*  gurgled  tbe  mu:  'I'tc  a 
wiieand " 

"Bang  went  the  gmte,  vliich  pfermiad  the 
vqwed  sentence  from  being  heard.  The 
kef  ir«s  quicklT  tamed  in  the  lock  br  Charles, 
Ud  on  dashed  the  carriage  at  its  former  rate. 
Seutelj  had  it  proceeded  a  hnndred  jaids 
Hen  tbe  jdiaeton  arrired  at  the  obstrocting 
Wrier. 

" '  Gate,  gate  V  shonted  the  postillions. 

'"Gate,  jon  scoundrel !  open  that  gate!* 
^led    the    old    gentleman,   in    a    terrific 

" '  T'other  one's  stole  the  key,  and  I  can't/ 
'^ed  the  bewildered  toll-keeper. 

'"Then  111  be  the  death  of  you/  rejoined 
^  old  gentleman, '  you  villain,  I  will !' 

"'  I  fear  it's  no  go,'  said  one  of  the  riders. 

" '  The  cunning  rascal !'  exclaimed  the  old 
fntleman ;  *  just  as  he  was  within  my  grasp 
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to  escape  me.   But  I'll  have  him  yet.  Wliic^ 
is  the  fastest  horse  ?'  inquired  he. 

"'This  is  the  clipper,  an'  no  mistake,' r^^" 
plied  one  of  the  postillions,  pointing  to  tW-  ** 
horse  he  was  on. 

'"Get  off,  then — shorten  the  stirrups — " 

jjive  rae  your  whip ;  now  your  spurs.  There,  .^r  ** 
said  the  gentleman,  climhing  into  the  (addle -^^ 
'  Will  he  leap  ?' 

"  '  He'll  try,  sir,  if  you  put  him  at  it  BtiH^.~a^ 
was  the  reply.  ' 

"  The  old  gentleman    tightened  his    reiii~=«i. 
turned  his  horse's  head  towards  the  hedge  o       o 
the  roadside,  and  driving  the  inexperience-  -*/  i 
nnimal  forwards,  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  saving  himself  from  a  summerset,  as  tta*? 
animal  suddenly  stopped   in  his  career,  and 
refused  the  jump.     Again  he  was  tried ;  but 
he  declined.     The  postillions  stood  grinninjr, 
and  appeared  much  pleased  at  the  old  gentle- 
man's courage,  or  '  pluck,'  as  they  called  it.  J 
"  '  Give  him  another  trial,  sir ;  I'll  tip  himl 
a  hint  from  behind,"  said  one  of  them,  ctsckf 
ing  his  whip, 
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*'  Again  the  relactant  horse  was  urged  to 
P^orm  a  part  quite  out  of  his  line,  and  the 
I^omised  hint  being  giren  in  the  s*hape  of  a 
^^^^  cat  with  the  whip,  he  half  scramble^l, 
Stumbled  through  the  brambles  into  the 
<iitch  on  the  opposite  side.  After  a  great 
^  of  splashing  on  his  part,  and  holding  on 
l^tlie  mane  and  pnmmel  of  the  saddle  by 
tbe  old  gentleman,  they  effected  a  landing  in 
the  field.  They  then  proceeded  a  few  yards 
tloDg  the  side  of  the  ditch,  when  again  the 
iMttse  was  required  to  try  his  skill  at  a  leap, 
*t  which  he  did  not  eyince  so  great  aversion. 
He  had  been  upon  the  road  the  greater  por- 
tioo  of  his  life,  and,  with  the  delight  of  a  fish 
i^giining  its  native  element,  he  sprung  with 
'^rate  courage  over  both  ditch  and  hedge, 
'^SUning  his  long-used  road  on  the  other 
•fc  of  the  locked  gate. 

^  The  postillions  cheered,  the  toll*gate  man 
P'mbled  about  *  evading  the  toll,'  and  the  old 
Wrtleman  galloped  away  in  pursuit  of  the 
""ptives.  On  they  rattled  as  fast  as  the  horse 
•^d  go,  and  he  clearly  caught  some  of  the 
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enthusiasm  of  his  rider,  for,  in  the  whole  qwlJ 
of  his  posting  career,  he  neyer  displayed  sm- 
energy  and  good  will. 

'*  *  It>  all  over  with  ns!'  exclaimed  Ghazit 
as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  pnismng  hoiB 
man,  and  throwing  himself  back  despondinif 
in  the  carriage. 

**  *  Charles,  love !  do  tell  me  what  yc 
mean/  entreated  £mily. 

**'  ^  Mean !'  replied  he.  ^  I  mean,  my  angel 
that  the  governor  will  overtake  ns  in  less  thai 
three  minutes.' 

'' '  Oh,  dear  me !  I  shall  faint,  GhaiH' 
said  Emily,  seizing  him  by  the  neck.  ^Tell 
me  how  we  can  escape,  dear.' 

^^^  Escape  is  impossible,  for  althoii|^ 
Emily,  you're  a  dove,  alas !  you  have  no  wingB,' 
replied  Charles.  ^  See,  there  he  comes  on 
horseback.  Oh  !  that  the  brute  would  tumbk-' 

"  *  Charles,  recollect,  sir,  that  brute  is  ©J 

father,  a  kind,  good '  and  a  flood  of  tetf* 

cut  short  Emily's  rejoinder. 

^^  ^  I  meant  the  horse,  not  the  rider,  detf^ 
said  Charles.  ^  Stop,  stop,'  cried  he ;  ^  it's  nci 
use  going  on.     We  must  be  overtaken/ 
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"  The  postboys  obeyed  the  mandate  by 
Inning  in  their  foaming  steeds,  and  bringing 
^  carriage  to  a  sudden  stop. 

**  *  Now  for  a  pretty  scene,'  said  Charles, 
^th  a  melancholy  visage,  anticipating  with 
ttything  but  pleasurable  sensations  a  meeting 
with  *  the  governor.* 

''  In  a  few  brief  seconds  the  old  gentleman 
vrived  at  a  gallop,  breathless,  at  the  side  of 
^  carriage.  Large  drops  of  perspiration 
trickled  down  his  rubicund  countenance,  and 
h  sternly  gazed  upon  his  daughter  and  the 
dMished  Charles.  There  was  a  long,  silent 
Ptose,  as  if  each  was  afraid  to  break  it.  At 
l^gth  the  old  gentleman  said,  in  a  voice 
t'ttabling  with  emotion — 

"*  Did  I  deserve  this,  Emily  ?' 

'^ '  Permit  me,  sir,'  said  Charles,  in  a  firm, 
^  respectful  manner,  ^  to  explain  this  affair, 
*rf  take  upon  myself  the  blame ;  for  I  alone 
we  caused  it.  I  acquainted  you  with  the 
''^^lings  of  mutual  attachment  existing  he- 
t^een  your  daughter  and  myself,  and  without 
^  slightest  concealment   told   you   of  my 
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situation  ami  prospects.     They  were,  yon  r*^ 
plied,  unolijecfionable ;  hut  that  you  woit:^ 
not  cousent  to  Emily  becoming  the  wife  o^^ 
soldier.     I  expostulated  with  you,  hut  fail-^ji^ 
aft«r  a  great    many  attempts,  to  overcone 
your  objection.     As  the  only  alternative  lefi, 
therefore,  to  possess  your  daughter,  I,  vjtb 
great  difficulty,  persuaded  ber  to  become  miie 
without  your  cousent,  and  we  were  on  the 
road .' 

" '  To  the  devil,  sir,'  interrupted  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  '  Pray  forgive  us,  papa,'  said  Emily, '" 
such  an  entreating,  bewitching  manuer,  that 
no  father  could  withstand.  He,  bowefer, 
was  not  too  haaty  in  overlooking  such  a  serious 
piece  of  insubordination,  as  an  attempt  at » 
runaway  match.  A  stern  frown  bent  his  bro*^' 
although  a  smile  played  about  his  lips,  not- 
withstanding his  endeavours  to  suppress  il. 

"  '  You  two  rascals,'  said  he ;  *  you  thonglit 
to  escape  me  with  your  manceuvres,  but  I  was 
too  much  for  you,  old  aa  I  am,  you  scamps !" 

"  '  Yes,  sir,'  added  Charles ;  '  I  admit  that 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  succeed  ;  but .' 
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I  best  je,'  added  the  old  gentlemau, 
witb  great  atisfiictkMi  at  his  soccess ;  '  and. 
7^'  ooDtmoed  he,  after  a  paase,  daring 
which  the  horses  were  recorering  from  their 
peat  exertioDfi,  and  the  riders  were  wiping 
Ae  heat-drops  from  their  foreheads,  **  per* 
^«  I  was  as  wrcmg  with  my  obstimite  and 
dly  objection,  as  joo,  Charles,  in  being  so 
^  hasty.  I  forgive  ye  from  my  heart ;  you 
^'t  say,  however,  but  my  plan  beat  yours, 
•nd  that  Emily  will  now  be  your  wife  \inth 
^J  consent.' 

'*  The  road  was  retraced,  and  we  accompa- 
^  as  happy  a  trio  as  ever  took    *  hasty 


**  That's  all  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  as 
W^dliam  finished  the  account  of  the  runaway 
^^h ;  "  but  a  gal  that  would  bolt  from  her 
Wier,  wouldn't  be  over-nice  about  doing  the 
•^e  by  her  husband.     That's  my  opinion." 

**That  depends  upon  circumstances,"  re- 
PBed  Fanny ;  "  if  a  parent  has  no  reason  to 
^*!)«ct,  but  obstinately  refuses  his  consent,  1 
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■  think  young  people  are  quite  right  to  I 

H  away." 

H  "Pooh,  pooh!  Mrs.  B.,"  rejoined  Ton 

H  "  never  advocate  a  bolt.     Runaway  colts  a 

H  sure  to  bruise  or  bog  themselves.     They'^^ 

H  better  champ  the  bit,  you  may  depend." 

H  "  Well,  I  wouldn't,"  said  Fanny, 

H  "Ha,lia!  what, you'd  take  to  leather,  1 

I  you  !"  replied  Tom. 

H  "  To  be  sure,  I  would,"  rejoined  Fanny. 

H  '*  You  see,  governor,"  said  William, 

H  should  have  made  a  start  of  it,  in  case  of  i 

H  check." 

I  "  Check  !"  repeated  Mr.  Bolton  ; 

'  too  glad  for  you  to  buckle  on  the  tether.  ' 

tiaraens,  my  boy ;  running  as  a  match  ] 
now ;  ha,  ha,  ha !    Check,  indeed  !' 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  any  more  about  the 
boots  ?"  inquired  Will. 

"  Not  to-night,  my  son,"  replied  Toni. 
"  I'm  a  bit  too  much  like  a  dormotise  in 
winter  for  a  long  yarn.  But,  if  you'll  finish 
it  to-morrow  night,  well  and  good," 

"  To  be  uure  I  will,  governor,"  rojoined  Iw 
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"  and,  as  you  don't  want  me  to  talk  any 
at  a  long  stretch,  why  here  goes  for  a 
tlirad.    Just  one  pipe  suits  me." 

"  It  did  me  once,  Will,"  said  Mr.  Bolton. 

"  But  two,  or  even  three,  are  nearer  the 
WUVeye,  now-a-days." 

William  and  his  father  smoked  their  pipes 
llinost  in  silence,  and,  a.'*  the  latter  took  his 
W  whifF,  he  observed  Fanny  was  dozing  in 
lercbair. 

"  Ah  I"  softly  exclaimed  the  old  whipper- 
iB,"  it's  time  for  roosting;"  and,  rising  from 
liischair,  he  said,  "  good  night,"  and  left  the 
cottige  for  his  own. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING. 

''  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall. 
And  Dick,  the  shepherd,  blows  hit  nail. 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 
And  milkrComes  frozen  home  in  pail. 

When  blood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  be  foul. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl." 

Upon  the  ground   the  snow  lay  thick//* 
and  crisped  beneath  the  tread.     The  leafless 
boughs  were  furred  over  with  haze-frost,  spark* 
ling  in  the  light.     Cold  and  piercing  was  tb^ 
wind,  as  it  whistled  through  the  trees  an^ 
jarring  casement.     Birds  stood  with  niffle» 
feathers,  burying  first  one  leg  and  then  th^ 
other   in   their   downy   breasts.      It  was  ^ 
morning  in  the  depth  of  wnter.  Peter  strode 
across  the  park,  closely  buttoned  in  his  shoot;^ 
ing-jacket,  with  a  scarlet  comforter  twist*^ 
round  his  neck  and  chin,  and  in  which  be  con  ^ 
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^^ve<l  to  bury  the  end  of  his  nose.     A  white 
^^tton  night-cap  was  palled  orer  his  ears,  and 
^  hat  pressed  close  to  his  brow.     Under  his 
'ight  ann  he  squeezed  a  doable-barrel  gan, 
both  hands  CBtthoming  his  breeches'-pockets. 
^  brace  of  liver  and  white  pointers,  very  much 
^Uke,  with  a  large  brown  spaniel,  kept  close  to 
bis  heels.     Striver,  with  his  cat-cap  tamed 
ii^de  oat  for  greater  warmth,  walked  by  the 
^de  of  the  keeper,  taking  two  steps  to  his 
^mpanion*8  one,  and  Jack  Tiggle  followed, 
^th  a  hage  game-bag  strapped  across  his 
>lK>iilderB. 
*^  It's  too  cold  to  last,''  observed  Striver. 
^  I  hope  so,"  replied  Peter,  coughing  at 
^  end  of  the  sentence,  when   his  breath 
"denied  like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano. 
'*  I  can't  feel  my  fingers,"  said  Jack. 
**  It  would  be  a  good  job  if  you  never 
••^Ud,"  replied  the  keeper,  in  his  usual  surly 
^•^,  "  for  then  you  might  be  kept  out  of 
•^^hief,  perhaps." 

^  Indeed,  Mr.  Bumstead,"  rejoined  Jack. 
^^hat's  your  opinion,  is  it  ?    Mine's  t'other 
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"  Your  opinion  !**   added  Peter ;   **  W€r     ^^ 
come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  boys  talk  o'  th 
opinions,  I'm  a-thinkin'." 

"  Bemember,"   returned  Jack,    "  I 
told  yon  a  story  about  a  young  donkey 
an  old  jackass." 

The  keeper  turned  abruptly  round,  and,  e^c* 
tracting  a  heavy  dog-whip  from  one  of  ins 
capacious  pockets,  held  it  in  a  fchreatening 
manner  over  Jack's  shoulders. 

^^  Ah !"  exclaimed  Jack,  lifting  a  finger, 
and  shaking  his  head  as  a  warning,  ^'miiidU 
Mr.  Bumstead,  mind  what  you're  about." 

Down  came  the  lash ;  but  it  fell  upon  tb^* 
loins  of  the  unoffending  spaniel. 

"  Come  to  heel,"  roared  the  keeper,  fw^ 
getting  the  dog  was  in  the  desired  positum^ 
and  continuing  his  walk  with  a  growl  of  db^ 
satisfaction. 

Jack  tittered  his  triumph,  and  followed  hint 

'*  The  red-legs  can't  run  this  morning,"  aiid 
Striver;  "  they'll  lay  close  enough  in  tke 
hedgerows,  with  this  snow  on  the  ground.** 

"  I  suppose  they  will,"  replied  Peter, 
striding  over  a  fence  into  a  tumip-field. 
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"Hold  up,  Sapho,  hold  up,  Romp," 
''*,  ffhen  the  pointers  bounded  forward. 

"  Come  in,"  continned  the  keeper,  ioflictiug 
3*  angry  kick  upon  the  ribs  of  the  spaniel,  as 
sleeiinced  an  inclination  to  join  the  pointers 
*«  the  run.  "  What  are  you  about,  Nell? 
^hat  are  yon  about,  Nell?"  inquired  he, 
thonging  the  unfortunate  Nell,  who  squealed 
lustily,  as  she  rolled  in  the  snow.  Her  last 
^ipoetulatory  squeak  was  dying  away  into 
.^ence,  when  Striver  called  "  To  ho  !" 

To  ho,  Romp!"  hallooed  Peter,  lifting 
*ishaud  as  the  dog  came  to  a  point ;  when 
Sapho,  who  was  scouring  a  distant  part  of  the 
*eld,  caught  the  signal,  and  stood  in  a  mo- 
•"Hit,  as  if  petrified.  Motionless  the  animal 
t^med  her  head  towards  her  companion,  with 
let  eager  eyeballs  staring  from  their  sockets. 
Peter  regarded  the  picture-like  attitude  of 
"le  dogs  with  a  look  of  pride,  and  said, 
"That's  what  I  call  not  amiss  for  first  season 

l>Up9." 

"  Button — "  commenced  Striver. 
"  Bother  Button,"  interrupted  the  keeper, 
proceeding  towards  Romp. 


"'^  A  •  but  tbe  o<!^^^     ^,  Vt  rose.         ^ 
^^^'-  n^otiveni  t^e  °^*^;  scarcely  * 
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Without  the  whip,  too,"  replied  Peter. 
X  seldom  touch  'em.    Such  bred  uns  as  them 
^^B't  require  much  o'  the  flax,"  added  he,  re- 
c^iaigiughis  gun. 

When  this   was   accomplished,   and    the 
iqijto  capped,  Nell  was  ordered  to  fetch 
i    ^  game.     First  one  bird  was  brought  by 
^  pleased  retriever,  and  deposited   at  the 
ttetof  the  keeper,  with  such  care  that  not 
t  feather  was  ruffled,  and  then   away  she 
^t  to  seek  for  the  other.     A  little  jealousy 
^  evmced  on  the  part  of  Bomp  at  this  stage 
tf  the  proceedings.      Up  she  started  from 
kr  lecumbent  posture ;  but  the  harsh  wani- 
ng from  the  keeper  brought  her  again  to  the 
pound.     After  a  little  seeking,  Nell  found 
tlie  dead  partridge,  and,  playfully  tossing  her 
)    hmi  as  she  came  along,  laid  it  by  the  side  of 
tile  other.     Peter  picked  up  the  birds,  and, 
after  depositing  them  in  Jack's  game-bag, 
jife  the  order  to  '^  hold  up." 
*^  I  marked  those  birds,"  said  Jack. 
**  Where  are  they  ?"  inquired  Peter. 
**  In  the  osier-ground,"  replied  Jack. 
**  Where  they  may  stop,"    rejoined   the 
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keeper.     "  I  want  some  o'  the  Frenchmenrr: 
not  the  grey  birds." 

Not  five  minutes  had  elapsed  when  Bon^^j 
flew  romid  in  her  gallop,  and,  in  a  half  cnrve^ 
came  to  a  stanch  point. 

**  Something  close  by,  I  know,"  whispenKl 
Peter. 

Without  any  signal  being  giren,  Saphc^ 
backed,  and  stood  motionless  to  her  c<nq)i^ 
panion's  find. 

First  looking  at  one  dog  and  then  the  oAar^ 
Peter's  features  were  illuminated  with  pfei^ 
sure.  Without  saying  a  word,  he  pointed  Up 
them,  for  Striver  s  special  observance  of  their 
excellence.  As  they  approached  the  spot 
where  Bomp  was  pointing,  a  rabbit  leapeA 
from  a  form.  The  roar  of  one  barrel  dinged 
through  the  air,  and  over  tumbled  the  rabbit  i 
but  still  neither  of  the  dogs  stirred.  CooDy 
the  keeper  charged  again,  and  silently  strode 
towards  Bomp.  Bound  he  walked ;  bat  lo* 
thing  rose.  At  length  he  proceeded  close  t0 
her,  when  he  perceived  a  fnght^ned  halt 
crouched  immediately  under  the  dog*s  jaws. 
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^'  Steady,  steady,  Bomp/'  said  Peter,  in  a 
^^ppressed  yoice,  knowing  the  severe  trial  she 
^B8  about  undergoing  for  so  young  a  dog. 

Slightly  he  touched  the  leaves  which  shel- 
^led  panting  puss,  when,  with  a  skip,  she  fled 
^m  her  form,  and  rushed  across  the  field. 
^mp  leaped  three  or  four  yards  as  the  hare 
i^Ofie,  but  dropped  flat  on  the  ground  as  the 
^ding  voice  of  the  keeper  reached  her.     At 
^  long  distance  the  hare  shewed  her  ears  above 
^e  turnips,  when  Peter's  unerring  aim  brought 
W  upon  her  back  without  a  struggle. 
.         *'  No  fault  to  find  there,  I  think,"  said  Pe- 
j:      ^  exultingly.    "  How  the  squire  will  love 
^  dogs  next  season  !"  continued  he. 
'  ^  Td  prefer  your  shooting  any  thing  instead 
rf  bares,"  observed  Jack. 
*•  Why  so  r  asked  Peter. 
"  Because  they're  so  heavy  to  carry,"  re- 
j<ttedjack. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Peter,  "  lazy  folks  never 
0OM  to  no  good     When  I  was  a  boy,  no- 
tUog  pleased  me  more  than  carrying  three 
bncd  o'  Jack  hares." 


a^ 
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5*til  tnucs^i  :3nier  inaa  •suzn!«i  ii»  hue 
3er  Tia<fer.  iriio  Jande*!  in  iU  Jack. 

••  -L  leasi  aiurfi  i   ineni ^."  aid  he. 

-  '5^  m  1  be  'nic»i  ij  ane.**  ems 
i^iurk  :  "  ^j  think  if  thai:  b«;!6>r»  irmi  Vkue 

m 

Wlthoot:  iifuniing  to  zi«>ciee  tius  mitboi^^ 
«iiicia£2Uioiu  Fecer  wa^eti  his  baiid,  and  th^ 
'ir>fc<i  F*;coinnieii«.n^i  hondzkr. 

^  Y'oa  haven't  picked  che  lablMt  op  jet^ 
mid  Jack. 

"•True/   replieil  Peter:  **  I  forgot  thi*^ 
Seek  l«j«t,  Xelir 

**  She  has  it,"  olwenred  Striver.  **  I  ne?^^ 
«w  a  better  one  than  her  to  find  dead  ''^^ 
wounded  game."* 
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**  And  never  will,"  replied  Peter.     "  The 

^^y  fault  she  has  is  a  leetie  too  mnch  anxiety/' 

*^  Ton*ll  find  some  snipes  yonder,  I  expect," 

^d  the  trapper,  pointing  to  a  marsh  on  the 

'^Wge  of  the  river. 

**  I  don't  want  to  find  manv  o'  them,  with 

^hese  dogs,''  replied  the  keeper.     "  With  old 

^nes  it  does  no  harm;  but  snipe-shooting  with 

young  dogs  slacks  their  mettle  and  spoils  'em." 

At  this  moment,  Sapho  came  to  a  steady 

point  in  a  hedgerow,  and  Bomp  returned  the 

.    compliment  which  had  been  paid  to  her,  by 

Wking  it, 

^  Steady,  my  maid,"  said  the  keeper.  **  I'll 
SO  on  the  opposite  side,"  continued  he,  ^^  while 
3^Q  two  go  a  little  ahead  on  this." 

Observing  Peter's  instructions,  Striver  and 
*^k  proceeded  towards  the  spot  where  Sapho 
^^.  From  the  bank  of  the  ditch  where  she 
'^Ood,  a  French  partridge  rose,  and  had  just 
*^ped  the  hedge,  when  the  keeper's  gun 
■**«ed  at  it.  The  bird  winced,  but  continued 
^^*  course.  Again  the  roar  echoed  o'er  hill 
Md  dale,  when  plump  the  dead  bird  fell  on 
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the  margin  of  the  river,  and,  as  it  reached 
ground,  a  scared  snipe  rose  with  a  shrill,  pipi 
noise,  but  dipped  again  ere  it  had  proceed 
far. 

''  Did  you  hear  that  ?"  asked  the  trappeK-:^ 

"Ay,   and  see  him  too,"   replied  Vet^mr, 
"  But  stop  a  bit,"  continued  he ;  ^*  we  shaXf 
find  more  o'  these  red-legged  warmin  abon^ 
here." 

Scarcely  had  he  said  this,  when  anotb9' 
gay-plumed  partridge  whir-r-d  from  the  hedg^^ 
and  escaped  unscathed.  His  safety  was  owiB^ 
to  the  keeper's  barrels  being  unprepared. 

"Bother  my  'numb'd  fingers!"  exclaime^J 
Peter,  squeezing  on  the  caps. 

"  Look  out,"  said  Jack,  hearing  a  flutter  in 
the  ditch,  and  out  flew  a  leash  of  birds.  The 
two  first  had  scarcely  topped  the  fence,  when 
they  were  dropped  almost  simultaneously  by 
the  keeper. 

"  Down  they  come,  and  no  mistake,"  nid 
Jack,  peeping  through  the  hedge  at  the  birdi 
fluttering  on  the  ground. 
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They  lay  like  logs  this  morning/'  observed 
^e  trapper. 

**  ThiB  18  just  the  momin'  to  cripple  the 
^^ttichmen,'*  returned  Peter. 

**  Won't  you  go  after  that  snipe  now  ?"  in- 
a^rired  Striver. 

**  Hush !"  replied  the  keeper,  seeing  Romp 
*^^g  warily  up  the  ditch.  "  There's  more 
*^^te,"  continued  he.  "A  running  one,  for  a 
^^Misand  to  nothing." 

The  pointer  crept  with  the  same  caution 
^^  a  cat  would  use  after  a  mouse.  At  length 
^^  stopped,  and  up  rose  a  bird,  flying  directly 
^^cr  Peter's  head.  He  chuckled  an  inward 
'^Qg^  as  the  dead  partridge  bounded  on  the 
^^  ground. 

**  I  nerer  miss  'em,"  said  he.     "  Fetch  him 
fccre,  good  Nell." 

After  the  bird  was  bagged,  Peter  desired 
StriTer  and  Jack  to  keep  the  pointers  with 
than,  while  he  and  Nell  went  to  look  for  the 
snipe. 

The  trapper  took  from  his  pocket  some 
couples,  and,  buckling   them  on  the  dogs' 


''  'riicro/'  said  be,  leaninir  on  his  '* 
''  now  Ave  shall  see  a  smart  shot,  if  h( 
him." 

"Which   there's  little  doubt  of," 
Jack. 

Peter  was  now  walking  on  the  edge 
frozen  stream,  closely  followed  by  Nell, 
from  among  some  withered  water^flags, 
of  teal  sprung.  In  a  body  they  rose  fn 
sedges,  and  scarcely  had  gained  a  score 
on  the  wing,  when  a  destructive  voll< 
poured  into  them  by  the  keeper. 

"  Capital !  famous ! "  said  he,  seeii 
wounded  ducks  fall  upon  the  ice.  "  B 
than  two  couple  and  a  half,  I'm  a  tl 
Bring  'em  here,  Nell." 

On  to  the  glassy  surface  Nell  jumpe 
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**  They're  iincoimnon  fiit,  too,"  said  Peter, 

feeling  the  weight  of  one,  as  he  took  it  from 

Cell's  jaws,  and  dropped  it  into  the  game- 

y^g.   '<  There,*'  continued  he,  taking  the  fifth 

teal  from  the  retrieyer,  **  that'll  make  a  good 

hasket  for  the  sqnire  in  London.    Well  shut 

lip  shop  for  to-day." 


^o«. 


u. 
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CHAPTBE  XXI. 

THE  AITOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  PAIR  OF  TOP-BOOT?^ 

(CONCLUDED.) 

*• For  herein  Fortune  shews  herself — 

It  is  still  her  use 

To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth. 
To  view,  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow, 
An  age  of  poverty." 


The   following   evening   Mr.  Bolton 
sitting  in  the  most  comfortable  posture  b^ 
could  assume  before  the  fire  in  his  son's  c(^ 
tage,  and  wafting  volumes  of  smoke  from  hi 
lips,  when  he  drew  his  pipe  suddenly  fro» 
them,  and  said,  "  Come,  Will,  finish  the  st(»y 
you  were  telling  me  last  night.     I  want  to 
know  what  becomes  of  the  boots.'* 

"  You  shall,  governor,"  replied  the  hnnti* 
man.  ^^  But  wait  until  Fanny  has  put  awaj 
the  tea-things ;  they  make  such  a  clatteiiig 
noise." 
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**  I've  finished  now,"  said  Fanny,  closing  a 
e^pboard. 

*•  Very  good,"  returned  William,  seating 
™inself  opposite  to  his  father.  "  Then  here 
S^es ;"  and  he  recommenced 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  PAIR  OF 

TOP-BOOrrS. 

**  Shortly  after  the  adventure  just  related, 
^^  were  pawned  for  half-a-crown  by  the  old 
P^*tboy,  to  *  raise  the  wind,*  as  he  expressed 

^^-    Three  months  had  we  remained  neglected 

• 

^  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  beheld  many  a 

•^e  of  misery  there,  when,  just  before  the 

P^ttcribed  hour  for  closing  the  business  of 

4e  day,  in  the  dreary  month  of  November, 

^  person  entered,  of  so  peculiar  an  appear- 

•■ce,  that  we  were  at  once  curious  to  learn 

tfce  purport  of  his  visit.     He  was  nearly  six 

to  m  height — ^thin,  and  pale.  Long,  straight, 

hck  hair  hung  upon  the  spot  where  the  col- 

*  of  a  coat  should  have  been,  but  where  only 

eomant  remained  ;  a  rusty,  black  silk  neck- 

lief  was  carefully  pinned  over  a  bosom, 

E  2 
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there  was  every  reason  to  suspect,  devoirf     "^^ 
a  second  covering ;   a  shabby  suit  of  cloth^^^ 
originally  intended  for  one  of  much  short^^^ 
stature,  stuck  in  tatters  about  his  person;        ^ 
crushed,  silk  hat  was  pulled  over  his  eyes,  an^-  ^ 
his  chilled  feet  shuffled  with  difficulty  in 
pair  of  worn-out  slippers.     As  he  stood  in  tlk^ 
broad  glare  of  a  gas-light  which  flared  upa 
his  attenuated  figure,  and  care-worn,  furrowed 
features,  an  object  of  greater  wretchednesscai^"' 
not  be  imagined.     With  shaking  hand,  whid^ 
seemed  seldom  to  have  performed  a  menial^^ 
office,  so  white  and  delicate  were  the  wasted 
fingers,  he  un^vrapped  several  small  pieces  €^ 
paper,  and  at  length  offered  a  plain,  gold  rin^ 
to  the  pawnbroker. 

"  '  Why,  what's  this  ?'  inquired  Mr.  Croueb 
"  '  You  will  find  it  pure  gold,'  replied  tb 
dejected  applicant.     *  Give  me  all  you  Cf 
upon  it.' 

"  *  What  a  merry  fellow  you  are,'  rejoin 
Mr.  Crouch,  looking  at  him  intently.    *  Wh 
ever  I  see  you  it  makes  me  think  of  wbi 
ghost  in  debt  would  look  like ;  and  when 


•T"^ 
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peak,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  corpse  with  a 

aevere  cold.* 

**  The  pawnbroker  ended  his  liyely  similies 

^th  a  laugh  that  caused  some  minutes  to 

elapse  before  he  could  proceed  with  the  loan. 

"*  No  matter  what  I  put  you  in  mind  of,' 

icjoined  the  spiritless  man.     *  You  are  too 

tuniliar  with  misfortune  to  be  capable  of 

compassion  for  even  my  wretchedness.     But 

you  might  refrain  from  jesting  with  calamity 

•0  bitter — so  very  bitter.' 

''  In  so  melancholy  and  broken-hearted  a 
tone  were  the  last  few  words  uttered — so  truly 
v^  to  the  last  dregs  of  affliction  did  the 
•peaker  seem  —  that  even  the  pawnbroker 
l^^ed  sorry  for  his  heartless  levity ;  and  in 
diQOBt  a  kind  voice,  approaching  to  that  in 
vhieh,  perchance,  he  spoke  in  childhood's 
{Qierous  hour,  before  he  had  learned  to  traffic 
^  pence  with  the  wants  of  the  afflicted,  he 


^*  Come,  come,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your 
Wings.  Don't  come  the  melancholy  with 
^ ;  I  can't  abide  it,  as  it  were.' 


\   ^    M.    t    Ky       I  UK.       H.XX        y    KJ  H     Vmi       H.1«\^X«.»      lAI'Vyil        WAIV^        It 

«/  1 

h't  mo  ixo/ 

"  '  Well,  now,  I  can't  give  you  mo 
two  half-crowns  on  it,'  said  Mr.  Cro 
a  conciliatory  tone. 

"  *  Well,  give  me  that,'  replied  the  n 
being,  with  tears  slowly  trickling  dc 
thin  hollow  cheeks. 

"  '  I  tell  you  what  it  is,'  obsenred  th< 
broker,  *  you  seem  to  me  to  be  pret 
siderably  stumped  up.  And,  though  c 
fession,  as  it  were,  is  not  remarkabl 
particular  giveable  nature,  I'll  fork  ou 
sovereign  without  security,  if  you'll 
your  history,  as  it  were.' 

'^  An  incredulous  look  passed  OTer  i 
tures  of  the  object  of  Mr.  Crouch's  oon 
ration.     Ha  could  not  believe  that  hi 
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**  *  You  have  seen  me  before  this  evening/ 
^d  the  man. 

**  ^  I  know  that  as  well  as  yon/  replied  the 
pawnbroker.  *  And  you  call  yourself  on  the 
tideto  John  Steel.    Is  that  your  right  name  ?' 

**  •  No/  rejoined  he ;  *  my  proper  name  is 

James  Buchan^— generally  known  as  Colonel 

Bochan.     In  such  places  as  these,  few,  I  sup- 

\     V^f  tP^^  their  real  names/    observed  the 

colonel. 

*•  *  That^s  true/  replied  Crouch ;  *  but, 
^t'g  the  use  of  such  'umbug.  If  people 
Vk'i  ashamed  to  come  in  their  proper  persons 
to  borrow  the  brads  of  us,  why  should  they  be 
Earned  of  putting  their  proper  names  ?  It's 
^t  I  call  'umbug,  as  it  were.' 

**  The  colonel  made  no  observation  when  the 
ptw&broker  delivered  this  sagacious  opinion  ; 
•nd  he  continued  : — 

'•  *  If  people  were  as  particular  about  doing 

^ODs  that  other  people  consider  not  quite 

^  thing,  as  they  are  of  having  'em  known, 

^^le  wouldn't  be  quite  so  many  done,  as  it 

'^^re.    But,  colonel,  p'rhaps  you'll  tip  us  a 
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little  o'  your  history,  and  then  I'll  be  as 
as  my  word.' 

^' '  I  uinst  sit  while  I  relate  it  to  yon,' 
plied  the  colonel,  'for  I  am  too  weak  to  stand."^  ^ 

"  *  Certainly,  colonel,  certainly,'  rejoinedJKa 
Mr.  Cronch  ;  *  I  shan't  take  in  any  more 
night;  so  come  into  my  parlonr,  and  we'] 
have  a  glass  over  it.' 

^*  With  this  the  pawnbroker  ushered  his 
tonished  guest  into  a  small  back  parlonr  at 
end  of  the  shop,  where  a  cheerful  little 
blazed  away,  giving  an  air  of  comfort  to  th^ 
contracted  apartment,  and  shedding  its  glow-- 
ing  rays  on  the  smoked  and  dingy  walls.    A 
large  antique  chair,  (once  a  proud  baimi*i^ 
seat)  was  wheeled  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
grate  by  the  philanthropic  pawnbroker,  snd 
his   guest  was  invited   to  occupy  its  easj 
cushion. 

"'There,'  said  Mr.  Crouch,  *  make  you 
miserable  life  'appy,  while  I  assist  Bill  i 
shuttin'  up  the  shop.     Here,  you  BiU.' 

^*  *  Sir,'  replied  Bill,  making  his  appe 
ance. 
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** '  We'll  close,'  said  the  pawnbroker. 
*'  *  Yes,  Mr,"  replied  BUI,  with  a  grin  of  de- 
fat. 

"  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  describe  this  Bill, 
e  we  proceed  with  the  colonel's  story.  He 
18  a  nhort  gquab  youth,  of  about  seventeen, 
Uh  a  face  so  blanched  and  sodden,  that  it 
^•peared  to  have  been  poulticed.  Hia  eyes, 
tte  colour  of  a  boiled  fish,  were  so  prominent 
*BiI  M)  wide  open,  that  he  constantly  looked 
^  if  be  was  in  a  fright ;  like  angels,  and  u/ilike 
tai-gathererB"  visits,  his  hairs  were  '  few  and 
iar between'  upon  his  pink  and  shiny  scalp. 
Ui»  teeth  were  even  and  gigantic,  but,  from 
the  propensity  of  smoking  penny  cigars,  and 
totally  dispensing  with  a  toothbrush,  their 
oue  was  any  thing  but  pearly.  The  costume 
"liich  adorned  Bill's  person  consisted  of  a  pro- 
miscuous collection  of  unredeemed  pledges. 
His  coat  was  a  bright  claret,  with  a  black 
itet  collar,  formerly  the  property  of  a  dan- 
'Duuiter.  The  waistcoat  was  of  black 
h,  and  was  intended  originally  for  a  very 
*tly  citizen,  addicted  to  turbot  and  turtlc- 
E  5 
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soup ;  and  his  trousers  were  light  bla< 

*  cast-offe '  of  an  artillery-oflScer.    Ove 

dress,  Bill  wore  a  long,  black  linen  i 

upon    which    he   was    constantly  tre 

which  caused  him  to  trip  at  eveiy  8 

step. 

^*  After  closing  the  shutters,  and  fixii 

bars  and  bolts,  Bill  was  dismissed  fc 

night,  with  strict  injunctions  to  go  st 

home,  and  re-appear  '  by  times'  in  the  : 

ing.  After  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Crouch  pro 

one  bottle,  two  glasses,  two  tea-spoons 

some  sugar,  which  he  placed  on  a  small 

table  before  the  colonel;  and  then,  tat 

chair,  he  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  witl 

sudden   movement  which  people  freqi 

adopt  when  self-satisfied. 

The  cork  was  drawn  with  a  musica 
and  the  exciting  beverage  gurgled  fro 
bottle  into  the  glasses. 

^^  ^  Hot  with,  or  cold  without  ?'  askc 
Crouch. 

*^  ^  Hot  with,'  laconically  replied  t] 
lonel. 
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'  Here's  better  lack,  colonel,"  said  the 
i  pawnbroker. 

"  No  sooner  had  this  '  sentiment '  escaped 
Mr.  Crouch,  than  his  viater  became  mnch 
»gitftted.  An  expression  of  rage  darted  from 
his  flaehing  eyes,  and  his  teeth  snapped  toge- 
ther, as  he  dashed  the  glass  from  his  hand 
mwn  the  floor,  shivering  it  into  atoms.  Tlie 
pawnbroker  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  coii- 
'lict  of  his  guest,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the 
Joor,  as  if  for  an  opportunity  to  escape. 

" '  Don't  he  frightened,'  said  hi«  visitor ; 
'  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  those  words  are 
tarmgh  to  drive  me  mad,'  continned  he,  pres- 
fiog  his  fingers  apon  his  throbbing  temples, 

k" '  I  don't  mind  the  glass  a  bit ;  bnt  I  toas 
little  alarmed,'  Paid  Mr.  Crouch,  with 
I  vbTOng  endeaToars  to  regain  liis  composure. 
"  Another  glass  was  got,  and,  after  an  ex- 
change  of  '  pledges,*  the  colonel  commenced 
■  story  : — 

"Oncoming  of  age  I  was  put  in  possession 

'  a  large  property,  producing  an  income  of 

thousand  a  year.     My  parents  had  died 
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just  two  years  before,  and  a  careful  friend  of 
my  father  was  appointed  my  guardian.  Con- 
sidering it  his  duty  to  keep  me  from  ail  po»- 
sible  temptation,  he  supplied  me  with  bnt 
little  money,  and  watched  me  so  narrowly, 
that,  up  to  the  period  of  my  reaching  twenty- 
one,  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  what  are  falsely 
called,  the  pleasures  of  a  man  of  fortune. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  I  my  own  master, 
when  parasites  flocked  around  me,  to  fawn 
upon  and  rob  me.  One  would  sell  me  a  horse 
for  six  times  its  real  value  ;  another  would 
borrow  large  sums  of  me,  never  to  be  re- 
turned :  and  so  on.  Would  to  Heaven  this 
liad  been  the  worst !  By  mere  accident  I  vns 
introduced  to  a  Mr.  Horace  Russel,  one  of 
those  refined  swindlers  known  by  the  eqai>' 
vocal  title  of  '  a  man  about  town.'  He  was; 
handsome  in  person,  accomplished,  and  truly 
elegant  in  manner.  His  dress  was  at  once 
extravagant  and  neat ;  his  equipage  dashmg 
and  attractive.  On  our  first  acquaintance, 
the  assumed  frankness  of  his  conversation 
made  me  wish  for  a  continaed  intimacy  with 
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bim.  He  spoke  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
mv  aToiding  indiscriminate  associates  ;  of  the 
tbamefol  means  resorted  to  by  sharpers  to 
victimize  young,  unsospecting  men  ;  wished 
Hie  to  conaider  him  as  my  disinterested  friend 
in  all  matters  ;  confided  to  me  his  peconiary 
resoarces,  his  pedigree  and  connexions.  And 
I.  in  return  for  his  confidence,  unhesitatingly 
P-K  Hm  mine. 

"  About  a  fortnight  after  our  first  meeting, 
not  a  day  passed  without  Bussel  being  with 
me.  At  the  Opera,  theatre,  park,  indeed 
*!i*rywhere,  lie  was  like  my  shadow ;  and, 
'!»» Iiy  day,  he  so  wormed  himself  into  my 
con6ileDce  and  esteem,  that  no  advice  or  sug- 
(wtiftD  was  expressed  by  him,  but  I  im- 
plicitly obeyed  it. 

"  We  were  at  the  Opera  one  Saturday 
fiiglit,  when  Rnssel,  bdnlging,  as  usual,  in  his 
<]ttiaing  remarks  upon  the  surrounding  women, 
"oddenly  exclaimed,  in  a  totally  different 
'One,  *  What  an  angelic  face !' 

"  I  raised  my  glass,  and  saw  one  of  those 
'sscinating  countenances  which,  the  more  you 


the  raven  s  wiii^,  tell  in  careless  nii^^le 
shoulders  white  as  speckless  ivory. 
large  dark  eyes  were  intently  bent  uj 
stage,  and  she  appeared  to  listen  to  eac 
of  the  magic  strains  with  the  interest 
enthusiastic  novice.  Her  appearance 
strikingly  beautiful  that  all  eyes  were  di 
towards  her  box. 

^*  ^  I  must  find  out  who.  she  is/  said  1 
leaving  me.     *  I  never  saw  her  here  be 

"  The  Opera  was  listened  to  by  il 
girl  with  so  much  interest  that  she  ap 
completely  unconscious  of  the  observati 
stowed  upon  her  from  every  quarter 
house ;  and  in  a  scene  where  her  feelii 
came  strongly  excited,  she  forgot  the  n 
its  reality,   and  startled   every  audit 
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''  A  short  time  after  this,  I  saw  Bussel 
poahing  his  way  towards  me,  with  an  on- 
Qfioal  degree  of  roughness  for  a  locality  so 
refined. 

"  *  How  fortunate,  was  it  not  ?'  said  he,  re- 
)fmng  me. 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  I. 

"  *  Didn't  you  see  me  in  her  box  ?'  re- 
plied he. 

**  *  No ;  I  saw  you  no  more  after  you  left 
me,'  I  rejoined. 

***  How  strange !'  said  he  :  *  I  thought  you 
eoold  not  have  kept  your  eyes  from  such  a 
l^nty.  Listen.  I  was  peeping  into  the 
iowr  of  her  box,  when  she  gave  such  a  cry, 
^  mvoluntarily  I  sprung  in,  and,  disregard- 
ing an  old  boy  who  had  seized  her  in  his  arms, 
I  charitably  relieved  him  of  his  burthen.  We, 
ftu  is,  J,  carried  her  into  the  crush-room, 
^Ijwe  she  soon  recovered  from  her  nervous 
notation;  and,  receiving  many  thanks  for 
^  attention  from  the  old  boy,  and  one  kind 
M[  from  hb  daughter,  as  he  called  her,  the 
^^niage  was  ordered.     I  accompanied  them 
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to  it  (by  the  way,  a  very  neat  turn  out),  and 
received  from  the  old  boy  this  card,  as  he 
bid  me  adieu.' 

*^  *  I  wish  it  had  been  my  chance/  said  I, 
as  Russel  finished  his  adventure. 

"  *  Well,'   replied  he,   *  we  will   call  to- 
gether, and  see  how  she  looks  by  daylight.* 

"  *  With  all  my  heart,'  I  rejoined^  hastily. 

^^  ^  Ah,  ah,  you  sly  dog !  I  know  that,'  saiA 
he,  laughing.  ^^  But  come,  we'll  leave  this 
place  for  better  diversion.' 

^^  After  partaking  of  our  usual  sumptuous 
supper,  and  indulging  freely  in  wine,  we  pro- 
ceeded in  search  of  what  Russel  desciiberf 
as  diversion.     While  passing  a  magnifioent 
building,  he  asked   me  if  ever  I  had  been 


in 's. 


^*  ^  I  never  was  in  any  gambling-house,'  I 
replied. 

^*  ^  Don't  call  it  by  such  a  vulgar  epithet; 
it's  a  club-house — ^the  first  in  London,'  lejoiiied 
Russel.  *  Come,  I'U  shew  you  the  interior  rf 
it,'  said  he,  mounting  the  flight  of  steps. 

^^  I  felt  a  shock  thrill  through  my  frame  tf 
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1  entered,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  place 
"here  ruin,  irretrievable,  quick,  and  certain, 
ttwves  its  clinging  mesb,  and  snares  its  vic- 
tims, without  leaving  a  loophole  for  their 
escape.  So  flattering  is  the  fiend  presiding 
OTer  the  gamester's  fate,  that,  with  the  softest 
feather,  steeped  in  hope's  moat  glowing  co- 
J«urs,  he  severs  the  la**!  thread  which  holds 
him  from  the  abyss  ere  he  knows  that  he's 
-  Vfoa  the  brink. 

"  Russel  preceded  me  into  the  room  appro- 
liated  to  play,  and  I  remarked  his  exchang- 
{ familiar  nods  with  some  engagetl  at  hazard, 
emprised  me,  for  I  never  heard  him 
ition  that  be  frequented  hooses  of  this 
was  standing  at  the  corner  of  the 
ii>]e,  which  was  surrounded  by  men,  both 
rOQDg  and  old,  engaged  deeply  in  the  game, 
ben  I  was  jiolitely  asked  to  sit  down,  by  a 
ttUemanly-Iooking  person.  I  did  so,  and 
I  roond  for  Russel,  but  could  not  see 

"  Id  a  few  minutes   the  dice-box,  which 
tst  pHMd  in  rouitkuii  came  to  me. 


;Ji}      rsK  :^LD  gwr.K¥  esiFzuaus. 
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At  last  I  would  have  risked  all  my  money  at 
i  mt,  had  not  Russcl   said,  '  Not  too  fast ; 
I  it's  the  ]>aoe  that  kills.' 

"  With  fluctuating  fortune,  and  maddened 
i*itb  excitement,  I  continued  to  play  until 
!  first  raye  of  the  moraing  sun  streamed 
the   hot  room,  and  the  lamps  became 
e  in  the  flood  of  light. 
'  It's  time  to  leave,'  said  Russel,  rising 
from  his  chair  ;  '  change  your  counters  ;  you 
have  won  enough  to-night,  and  so  have  I.' 
"  Upon  receiving  money  for  my  counters, 
V  J  found  I  had  won  two  thousand  pounds. 
"  On  the  following  morning  Russel  called 
uly,  and  cougratulated  me  upon  '  doing  the 
ing   ones.'      He   reminded    me   of  the 
l»uty  at  the  opera,  and  proposed  that  we 
bould  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
ing  that    morning.      To    this    I    readily 
lented. 
'  What's  the  name  on  the  card  ?'  I  in- 


"  '  I  forget,'  replied  he.     '  But  here 's  the 
bit  of  pasteboard.      Sir  Thomas  Harcourt, 
■Stanhope  Terrace,  Hyde  Park.' 
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"  We  drove  to  the  door  in  Rnssel's 
and  the  brief  inquiiy  of '  at  home  ? '  being  au- 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  we  entered  the  luJl 
After  mounting  a  etone  etaircase,  we  were 
shewn  into  an  elegant  room,  furnished  wA 
ornamented  with  exquisite  taste.  Beautifnl 
birds  were  suspended  in  capacious  cages  in  an 
adjoining  conservatory  filled  with  the  choio«t 
plants.  Large  globes  contained  the  bri^tt* 
fish.  Drawing  implements,  a  harp,  and  gnittf»  I 
were  also  in  the  room.  ! 

"  In  a  short  time  the  door  opened,  aod 
Miss  Harcoart  entered  vnth  her  father.  At 
the  opera,  I  tliought  her  beautiful ;  but  ho» 
much  more  lovely  did  she  appear  dressed  in  i 
gimple  white  morning-gown,  devoid  of  aoj 
ornaments  except  a  long  string  of  jet  be«ii! 
encircling  her  waist !  Her  figure  was  tall  an^ 
stately.  Her  eyes  were  dark  bine,  fnnge<i 
with  long  black  lashes,  which  en^ioa-sly  hid 
most  of  their  beaming  glances.  Her  now, 
purely  Grecian,  appeared  chiselled  by  doin' 
faultless  sculptor  ;  and,  upon  a  neck  fibrfJ  , 
OTer  with  blue  veins,  her  long  tresses  swfpt, 
.  parted  from  a  forehead  high  and  expi 
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^  After  the  fonnal  introdactions  had  been 
gone  through,  the  converBation  tamed  apcHi 
the  eyent  of  the  preceding  night.  Bossel 
fiinkly  admitted  that  he  was  looking  into  the 
box  at  the  moment  Miss  Harconrt  screamed. 
She  laughed,  and  said,  ^  It  was  seldom  she 
Yiiited  theatres,  on  account  of  her  father's 
heilth ;  that  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  go,  and 
the  interest  she  took  in  the  fate  of  the  heroine 
ttde  her  forget  where  she  was.' 

**  Her  fiither,  a  benevolent-looking  gentle- 
ftui,  but  very  lame,  and  evidently  in  bad 
heilth,  was  much  amused  at  the  affair.  He 
added,  *  Emily  is  quite  secluded  here,  with 
lie  and  my  old  enemy,  the  gout.' 

^We  remained  a  considerable  time,  and, 
>fter  pressing  invitations  from  Sir  Thomas  to 
^  sgain,  we  left  our  cards,  and  separated. 

^' Isn't  she  beautiful?'  I  exclaimed,  as 
(ooa  as  we  were  seated  in  the  cab. 

**  *  Perfectly,'  replied  Russel.  *  And  now 
yoi  have  the  way  clear,  make  the  best  use  of  it.' 

**  *  Easier  said  than  done,'  rejoined  I. 

**  *  Not  much.     Follow  my  advice,  and  it's 
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settled  in  a  month.  Call  again  immediately 
make  jonrself  agreeable,  as  you  did  this  morn 
ing ;  tell  the  pa'  jou  are  worth  six  thoosan 
a-year,  and  marry  her/  said  Rnasel,  with  a 
much  sangfroid  as  if  the  affidr  had  been  ai 
ranged  preyioosly  to  the  interview. 

"  To  recount  the  way  in  which  I  became  . 
frequent  visitor  at  the  honse  of  Sir  Thomai 
Harcourt  is  needless.  It  b  snfficient  to  mj 
that,  within  a  few  weeks  of  omr  first  meetn^ 
Emily  and  I  were  plighted  to  each  other,  with 
the  full  consent  of  her  father. 

^^  Before  our  marriage,  I  offered  to  settk 
two  thousand  a  year  upon  Emily ;  but  her  too* 
confiding  spirit  refused  any  settlement.    ' 
know/  she  said,  *  it's  the  custom  with  m 
chants  in  matrimony  to  barter  and  traffic  w 
assumed  affections ;  but  there  must  be  notb 
of  the  kind  with  7/^.     To  me  it  is  repigr 
and  unnatural.' 

^^  It  was  the  mutual  wish  of  Sir  Thorns 
Emily  that  we  should  reside  together  aft 
union,  for  a  long  residence  abroad  Jiad 
paired  his  constitution  that  the  vigilai 
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n  bis  child  was  almost  indispensable  to  his 

m. 

"Although  highly  connected.  Sir  Thomas 
•«  hj  no  means  wealthy,  the  chief  part  of  his 
fcoioe  being  derived  from  a  pension  graiiteil 
>  bim  for  military  services  to  Ids  conutry. 
"It  waa  jnst  three  months  after  ray  niamage 
U I  again  entered  a  gaming-house  vitli  Itus- 
L  He  had  often  said  of  an  evening,  when 
(ling  as,  '  Let  us  go  and  have  a  fiiug  at 
But,  from  some  cause  or  other,  not 
iclination,  I  had  been  compelled  to  de- 
ne. On  the  occasion  I  speak  of,  leaving 
toy  wife  for  the  first  time,  we  again  went  to  a 
iiig-house.  There  were  not  more  than 
persons  in  the  room  when  we  entered, 
they  were  not  playing. 

The  bank  won't  be  c^en  for  two  hours,' 
a  man,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  hazard- 
and  swinging  his  legs  carelessly  to 
wid  fro ;  '  shall  we  have  a  friendly  rubber 
M?' 

'  I  hate    whist,'    replied    Russel ;    '  but 
bare  »  round  game,  if  that  suit  you.' 


ii 
ti 
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"  *  With  all  my  heart.     What  say  ye 
inquired  the  same  person  of  the  other  two. 

*^  ^  What's  to  he  the  game  and  stakes  f' 
asked  one, 

^^  ^  Loo,  and  unlimited,  for  what  I  care^' 
replied  Bussel. 

*  Come  on,  then,'  was  the  reply. 

*  Will  you  join  or  not  ? '  said  Russel  to 
me,  preparing  the  cards  with  a  rapid  dinffle, 

I  joined  the  party,  and  we  commenced 
I  won  the  first  three  successive  podi. 
Flushed  with  success,  I  played  at  randoDi 
while  the  professed  gamesters,  calm  and  ool* 
lected,  lost  and  won  with  equal  coolness,  Hj 
good  luck  deserted  me  after  the  first  few 
hands.  Careless  of  the  chances  of  the  gaDM^ 
which  were  narrowly  watched  and  taken  ad» 
vantage  of  by  the  others,  I  continued  to  lose 
pool  after  pool.  In  half  an  hour  I  was  pGDny- 
less,  and,  mentioning  this  to  Russel,  he  oaii 
*  Oh !  never  mind,  draw  cheques,  pr  giio 
I  0  U's.  Your  luck  will  turn  again  Jt^ 
sently.' 

^'  I  wrote  upon  my  cards  of  addreas  vaiioM 
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fniDs  as  they  were  reqaired,  and,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  my  case  was  exhausted.  Pen,  ink, 
snrf paper  were  brought,  and  I  then  drew  upon 
Oij  (lanker. 

"  ■  We  shall  be  interrupted  in  this  room 
Presently,'  said  Russel ;  '  let  ue  have  a  private 
One,' 

"  We  rose  from  the  table,  and  proceeded 
to  the  room  adjoining,  where  we  recommenced 
tie  game.  Long  we  sat.  Hour  after  hour 
fled,  and  I  felt  sick  as  the  glimmering  lamp 
Iwgan  to  fade  before  the  bright  sun  of  a  sum- 
mer's morning.  I  knew  my  loss  must  be  very 
heavy,  but  the  amount  I  knew  not.  Yet  so 
desirous  was  I  to  continue  the  play,  that  I 
wimplained  when  Russel,  who  was  a  large 
vinaer,  proposed  to  cease  the  game.  The 
cards  were  thrown  upon  the  table,  and  all 


"  I  wended  my  way  towards  home  just  as  the 
sun  was  darting  his  cheerful  rays  down  the 
empty  thoroughfares.  Russel  accompanied 
lue  to  my  house,  and  consoled  me  for  my  loss 
hy  Miying,  '  You've  not  lost  the  money ;  it's 
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nothing  more  than  lent.  After  you  are  re- 
freshed this  morning,  take  up  the  I  0  U*8. 
and  have  a  good  revenge  in  the  evening.' 

*^  Before  he  left  me,  an  appointment  wm 
made  to  have  my  *  revenge  *  at  night.     Fo 
the  first  time  I  opened  the  hall  door  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  a  feeling  of  shame.    I 
was  about  to  creep  up  stairs,  when  a  lond, 
convulsive  sob  came  from  the  room  I  iw 
passing.     Upon  entering  it  I  saw  my  poor 
wife  reclining  upon  a  sofa,  dressed  as  when  I 
left  her ;  her  face  was  buried  in  her  handi, 
and  her  breast  heaved  as  if  ready  to  bunt. 
As  softly  as  possible  I  said,  ^  Emily  !*  and  en- 
twined my  arms  round  her. 

"  Unaware  of  my  entrance,  she  screuned 
with  mingled  feelings  of  terror  and  deligkt. 
I  quieted  her  fears,  and,  to  her  unceasing  in* 
quiries  of  the  cause  of  my  absence,  told  tfe 
—  a  first,  a  wicked  lie.  My  reply  irts, 
that  ^  I  had  been  watching  the  sick,  perchance 
death-bed  of  a  friend,  suddenly  seized  withiD* 
ness.'  Believing  me,  all  her  suspicions  h* 
nished,  and  she  looked  the  happiness  throB|^ 
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her  swollen  eyes  which  could  not  be  spoken. 
So  ended  my  second  act  on  the  stage  of 
ruin. 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  to  relate  the  re- 
sults of  my  continued  play  after  this  night. 
Of  course  my  wife  soon  discovered  my  infatua- 
tion for  the  gaming-table,  and  by  every  en- 
treaty tried  to  uproot  the  evil  passion.  On 
W  bended  knees  she  begged  of  me  to  abstain 
from  it,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  had  lost 
thoosands  upon  thousands,  and,  with  a  mad- 
QttD*8  determination,  I  resolved  to  win  them 
Uek. 

"  Sir  Thomas,  becoming  acquainted  with  my 
giowmg  evil,  used  every  argument  to  dissuade 
iQe  from  the  course  I  was  pursuing.  Ap- 
proaching death  was  hurried  upon  him  by  the 
inxiety  he  endured  at  my  conduct ;  and,  in  a 
word,  he  died  one  night,  while  I  was  in  deep 
l4ay  at  a  fashionable  gambling-house  with 
fiiuseL 

"  Emily,  now  left  solely  to  me  for  support, 
by  her  endearments  and  lonely  situation,  pre- 
vented me  for  a  time  from  pursuing  my  ruinous 

f2 
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career.      Day  by  day,  however,   the   inex^ 
pressible  longing  increased  —  and   again 
went. 

'^  Weeks  flew  past  with  just  stifficient  vaKr' 
ation  of  fortune  to  induce  me  to  hope  for  a 
retrieval  of  my  losses.     All  my  money  heing 
exhausted,  bills   were  discounted  to  an  im- 
mense amount.     At  length,  I  was  compelled 
to  mortgage  my  estate ;  and  now,  those  mag- 
gots of  existence,  the  lawyers,  got  hold  rf 
me.   Delays,  purposely  occasioned,  in  gettug 
money  to   take    up   my  notes,   brought  tbe 
sherifTs  ofiicers.     Arrest  after  arrest  took 
place.     Heavy  costs  were  accumulated ;  and, 
in  order  to  be  released  from  a  spunging-hoM, 
on  one  occasion,  I  had  to  assign  my  fumitmei 
horses,  carriages,  and  almost  every  thing  I 
possessed. 

"  I  was  now  in  the  vortex.  There  was  no 
retreating.  My  poor  wife  wasted  away,  and 
drooped  like  a  plucked  lily.  I  saw  the  honor 
of  my  position ;  but  how  was  I  to  prevent  the 
impending  ruin?  Nothing  remained  bat  a 
ohange  of  luck,  which  I  felt  must  come. 
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**  After  the  assignment  of  my  property, 
Bussel  left  suddenly  for  Paris,  not  even  com- 
ing to  say  ferewell !  It  was  now  I  discovered 
be  was  in  league  with  keepers  of  gaming- 
lu)Q8e8,  bill-discounters,  and  other  such  vipers, 
late-^too  late  I  saw  that  I  had  been  the 
4^)6  of  this  heartless  villain. 

^  One  night,  I  was  pacing  the  little  room  I 
kd  taken  for  a  lodging,  almost  mad  with 
Qddng  thoughts.  Emily  sat  with  her  wan 
fatares  bent  upon  her  attenuated  hands.  She 
M  my  mental  agony,  and,  approaching  me 
^  as  kind  a  look  as  ever,  she  suddenly  fell 
vp(m  the  floor.  I  snatched  her  in  my  arms, 
tod  thought  it  was  a  fainting-fit.  Her  hand 
IM  pressed  close  to  her  side,  and  murmuring 
*ihe  should  be  better  soon,'  gradually  she  fell 
iito  a  soft  sleep  upon  my  bosom.  Thus  she  re- 
Ittned  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  start- 
kg  up,  she  exclaimed,  *  My  heart  !  my 
ktftr 

"  God  have  mercy  upon  me  !  I  could  hear 
the  heavy  throbs. 

"  *  I  am  dying,*  she  faltered,  pressing  her 
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bloodless  lips  to  mine.     ^  We  shall  be  happB^ 
in  heaven.     God  bless ' 

**  Speechless  with  horror,  I  clasped  her  ^t» 
me,  and  saw  her  eyes  becoming  lustreless  yritb 
the  film  of  death.     A  few  long-drawn  fogbs, 
and  I  was  alone  —  beggared,  friendless,  and 
alone! 

"  For  many  weeks  I  was  devoid  of  reason. 
At  length,  time  and  nature  overcame  the 
disease  of  the  mind,  and,  with  four  hundred 
pounds,  the  last  of  my  sacrificed  properQ^,  I 
quitted  London  for  the  repose  of  a  conntrf 
village.  Daily  I  found  my  little  remainiDf 
money  becoming  less,  and,  desperate  frw 
circumstances,  I  again  returned  to  my  fonner 
haunts.  Found  by  pound  was  lost,  until  th 
last  shilling  was  expended.  I  then  sold  lad 
pledged  the  few  trinkets  I  had  remaining,  tiB; 
falling  from  one  step  to  another,  I  at  hit 
parted  with  my  wardrobe;  and  sometimei^ 
even  with  a  single  shilling,  I  hastened  to  tbt 
gaming-table. 

^^  Not  a  single  article  of  value  was  kft 
except  this  ring.     I  saved  it  as  long  as  any 
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^^g  iBtnained  to  raise  a  sixpence  open. 

(^t  Heaven !  this  ring  was '' 

''The  wretched  creature  groaned,  and  he 
clutched  Mr.  Grouch  by  the  arm. 
**  *  What  T  asked  the  pawnbroker. 
"  *  My  urife^s  wedding-ring  !  * 
"  Even  the  pawnbroker  felt  shocked  as  he 
lieard  the  last  words.     He  looked  at  the 
niined  wretch,  as  he  threw  himself  back  into 
the  chair,  without  saying  a  word.    A  silence 
deigned  for  many  minutes.     At  length,  Mr. 
Croach  rose,  and,  shaking  his  companion  by 
the  hand,  said,  ^  You  shall  sleep  here  to- 
mgfat.' 

''  He  slept  there  already,  the  eternal  sleep 
ef  death.  The  sudden  remembrance  of  the 
gamester's  accumulated  miseries  ended  them, 
eren  in  the  pawnbroker's  parlour." 


Long  before  William  had  concluded  the 
history  of  the  Top- Boots,  Mr.  Bolton  was 
dozing.  At  intervals,  he  caught  a  few  words, 
and  murmured  his  disapprobation  at  young 
men  learing  their  wives  when  the  sun  was 


"  and  mind  what  I  tell 
bark  at  the  moon." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  SQUIRE'S  VISIT  TO  LONDON. 

**  Oy  tir,  to  wilful  men. 

The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 

Must  be  their  schoolmasters.*' 

On  the  eyening  of  his  arriyal  in  London, 
the  squire,  soon  after  he  had  taken  his  usual 
dowanoe  of  port,  summoned  a  busy  waiter 
tf  the  hotel,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatres, 
^liere  he  always  stopped  when  on  a  visit  to 
^  great  metropolis,  and,  with  an  appearance 
^  &tigue,  ordered  him  to  bring  a  chamber- 
*Hlle. 

**  Are  you  tired,  squire  ? "  asked  Wilmott, 
^o  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  with  Kate,  while 
™«y  stood  with   Agnes  in  the  recess  of  a 

F5 


fi(|UiA»;     1  lom  iiiiuHiui(j 

The  iDside  of  a  coach  was 

"  But,  dear  father,"  ad 
had  gone  outside,  aa  yo 
might  have  severely  injuri 

*'  Well,  well,  my  loi 
squire,  impatiently  ;  "  y( 
try  it;  so,  there's  an  e 
night,  girls  and  boys,"  a 
his  temper  as  he  rose  to  f 

Before  effecting  his  r 
was  scrambled  for  by  K 
received  some  very  arden 

"  There,  there,  ye  jad< 
and  pnshing  them  away 
all ;  good  night." 

"  The  aqnire'fl  out  of 
Titley,  "  and  flounders  al 
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•*0h,"  rejoined  Titley,  "don't  talk  of 
^^iiiages.  Since  that  onlaekj  fall,  scarcely 
^  ^eek  has  passed,  but  I've  heard  of  things 
^^ed  declarations,  pleas,  rejoiniiers,  re- 
^tters,  briefs,  witnesses,  jndges,  jnries,  da- 
inages.     Heaven  have  mercy  on  me  !" 

Titley's  fiu5e  bore  such  a  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance of  annoyance  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  lawsuit,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
from  laughing;  and  the  girls  and  Wilmott 
lUrtled  the  squire  with  a  sudden  peal  of 
nurth,  just  as  he  was  stepping  into  bed. 

"  In  a  few  days  all  will  be  over,"  said  Wil- 
mott. 

"Yes,**  replied  Titley;  "but  what  a  plea- 
•int  anticipation  —  to  be  talked  of,  and 
Jtnghed  at  in  court  —  made  the  sport  of  the 
newspapers  —  and  misrepresented  in  every 
Pvticular  by  that  rascal  Fiddylee's  counsel." 
Titley  was  getting  warm  upon  his  subject, 
^n  Kate  said,  "  I  think,  Agnes,  we  had 
'•tter  retire.  Papa  will  expect  us  to  rise 
•*riy  to-morrow,  and  I  am  sure  you  must  be 
digued.  So,  gentlemen,  with  your  leave,  well 
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take  our  departure.     Be  with  us  soon  in  te^ 
morning,"  continued  she. 

*'  How  fer  is  your  hotel  from  here  ?"    i,. 
quired  Agnes. 

"  About  a  qoarter  of  a  mile,"  replied  Witf. 
mott. 

"  Come  to  breakfast,"  said  Kate ;  "  I  kno«' 
my  father  expects  you." 

Why  should  it  not  be  recorded  ?  Lips 
met ;  bright  eyes  darted  forth  tender  glances; 
hands  mingled  with  hands,  and  taper  ivaisti 
were  clasped,  as  the  last  "good  night"  «< 
breathed. 

It  was  past  midnight.  Scarcely  a  sonnd 
was  to  be  heard.  Now  and  then,  the  roll  of 
a  solitary  coach  rumbled  in  the  distance,  and 
dying  away  left  the  dull  streets  wrapped  in 
silence.  The  hoarse  voice  of  a  solitary 
watchman  called  the  hour,  as  if  to  warn  the 
thief  of  his  approach,  and  then  again  all  »■>* 
hushed.  The  cold  moon  shed  from  h*' 
curtain  of  azure  blue,  studded  with  hriUiwi 
and  innumerable  geras,  her  bright  rays  upon 
tLe  sleeping  city.      A  keen,  smarting  breew 
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^irliistled  through  the  abandoned  thoron^- 

&ies,  andy  as  the  consnmptiye  child  of  vice 

eroQched  in  the  portal,  she  drew  her  tattered 

diawl  closer,  and  cnrsed  the  congh  that  gare 

a  hoUow  echo  of  death's  decree !     The  youth* 

fill  rioter,  senseless  from  excess,  reeled  upon 

the  bleached  pavement,  and  spluttered  forth 

his  empty,  heartless  laugh.     It  was  the  time 

for  the  contented  to  be  at  rest — ^for  the 

Wretched    and    weary    to    think    of    their 

nuseries. 

An  hour  elapsed  after  all  had  become 
<piet  in  the  hotel,  when  Agnes  rose  from  the 
W  on  which  she  had  thrown  herself  without 
^mdressing.  She  wrapped  a  cloak  round  her 
penon,  and,  putting  on  a  close  cottage- 
bonnet,  crept  softly  from  her  bedroom  on  to 
^  staircase.  Noiselessly  she  descended  the 
long  flight  of  stairs,  and,  by  the  light  of  a 
^  lamp  which  swung  to  and  fro  in  the 
P>*8Bge,  from  the  current  of  air  passing  over 
^  ill-£istened  door,  she  cautiously  proceeded 
to  miiSG»ten  the  creaking  bolts. 

**  Is  that  you.  Bet  ?"  said  a  sleepy  voice, 
''^  a  small  room,  close  to  Agnes. 
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**  Hush  !"  replied  Agnes,  pushing  open  t^ 
door,  and  seeing  a  man  sitting  at  his  e^tj 
before  a  good  fire. 

"  Why  who  are  you  ?**   asked   the  msn^ 
rubbing  his  heavy  eyelids,  and  staring  as  if 
an  apparition  stood  before  him. 
I  am  staying  here." 

Oh !  yes,  miss ;  I  beg  yer  pardon,  mia^" 
interrupted  the  man,  rising,  and  bowing  with 
anxious  humility.  ^^  Shall  I  call  the  ehanib^ 
maid,  miss  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  am  going  out  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  I  wish  you  to  remain  awake  imtil 
my  return,"  replied  Agnes,  giving  him  a  sota- 
reign.  "  If  you  do  so,  I  shall  give  you  ai* 
other  when  I  come  back." 

The  man  took  the  proffered  money,  and  np^ 
peared  as  if  he  was  in  a  dream.  He  enjoyed 
the  salary  of  ten  shillings  a  week  for  stopping 
up  every  night  as  porter,  and  here  wns  a  Itd^ 
promising  a  month's  wages  for  one  nigfat'i 
work. 

"  At  the  slightest  knock  I  expect  yoa  to 
open  the  door,**  said  Agnes. 
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"  The  kick  of  a  flea  would  be  autticient, 
Kb,"  replied  the  porter. 
"And  not  a  word's  to  be  spoken,"  said 

"Mam's  the  word,  miss,"  replied  the  man, 
Inng  her  an  impudent  wink. 
Withont  obaerving  the  porter's  look,  Agnes 
!ft  the  house.  Across  the  Strand  she  tripped, 
id,  hurrying  up  one  of  the  cross  streets,  she 
ttered  CoTent  Garden  Market.  Through  the 
IBwd  of  men  and  women  nnloading  heuvily- 
iden  waggons  Agnes  ran,  and  pulled  the  bell 
the  entrance  of  a  large  hotel.  Minutes 
i,  bat  no  one  answered  the  summons.  Again 
i  palled,  when  the  heavy  doors  swung  open 
on  their  hinges. 

"  Ib  Mr.  Ranger  within  ?"  asked  Agnes  of 
^indiridual  standing  before  her. 

"  Well,  now,  you're  a  pretty  creetur  for  to 
Mme  and  disturb  a  feller's  rest,  and  to  ax  for 
g&i'Vmen  at  this  time  o'  night  —  bean't  ye  ?" 
ttid  a  little  sour-looking  man.  "  If  ye'r  not 
off  in  a  twinklin'  I'll  have  you  shopped,  my 
painted  tit."  '> 


viLhuiiL  LurdiKr  vKmiuiiiT*  hid  aot  bii  qpiA 
<ss  '3II1E11L  tie  jmk  (Jif  miuKj. 

A^OiS :    "^  30W  :eil  me  if  JCr.   Hiiigrf  ii 


^  Yis^  msnnS"  y^^i  die  Sttle  nuLOiek 


anprweii  in  lis  mazmer:  *^  bos  die  genl^m 


^  If  7011  win  3k?  da»  noce  to  hni^aid 
bcmr  ne  in  -ims^wef:.  I  ^hall  sire  Ton  fifedul' 

never  wnnt  ;i  Jzay  !    Boc  rc'«  as  mnch  as  i^ 
pliace  il^  wijriu^  r?pi»£  die  man. 

"^  I  ;»sar?  frja  :io  ham  can  come  of  joir 

•^  W^iL  !iBi£!n«  rn  rtn  die  risk  for  oaee. 
Seep  xa  hen  woile  I  xoc**  repfied  die  mit 
iMkxn^  pjomi  ^  <ee  if  diej  veie  watched. 
^  Pcaj.  msiiau  *i}az  5oeeie  or  eongh,  or  I 
sftaS  be  eoi>feii  1:0  a  CT^ler***  added  he,  ib  t 
neiions  ^nme :  ^  asaso?r*$  so  *cnte  to  thiigi 
o*  tikis  «fft.^ 
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igMft  rtood  JHt  en  Ike  made  cf  tihe 
ttiee^  while  the  bui  haetesed  vp  staiis  wkh 
ler  nole.  Sbe  cfwld  hear  the  mumv  of 
Mes.  A  door  opened ;  then  the  sounds  be- 
ne mrae  audible.  Did  she  reeogniie  those 
oiees  ?  Tea ;  thqr  were  those  of  Wifanott 
idlStlej. 

**  Mercifiil  heaTen ! "  exclaimed  she,  as  a 
Uk  footstqp  descended  the  stairs.  A  mo- 
HBt  more,  and  she  was  clasped  in  Banger^s 
ibneeu 

^  Come  np,  dear  Agnes,**  said  he. 

**  Stop,  Chailes,''  she  replied ;  **  who  are 
itbestaiisr 

**  Ko  cme,"  rejoined  he,  ^^  except  the  night 
Wer." 

**  Axe  yon  sure  ?  **  asked  Agnes,  with  tre- 
ritticML 

^  Qmte  snre,**  was  the  reply. 
Without  farther  conmient  they  proceeded 
^  tte  staircase.  Jnst  as  Agnes  had  reached 
8  fnt  floor,  a  door  opened  within  a  yard  of 
i;  and  ont  came  Titley.  She  started,  and 
dd  scarcely  suppress  an  exclamation ;  but, 
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"  As  you  are,"  replied  he.    "  But  not  hrom 
the  accusation  and  its  withering  effects.    Or- 
oumstances— conclusive  evidence  in  the  opi* 
nions  of  those  who  judged  me — ^were  so  strong 
and  clear,  that  you  would  have  said  '  guilty.' " 

"No,  no,  no!"  said  Agnes;  "I  neyer 
could  suppose  you  capable  of  a  dishonourable 
act." 

"  If  you  had  heard  the  evidence,  yon  would," 
replied  he.     "  Indeed,  yon  must." 

"  I  see  it  is  still  useless  to  urge  you,"  re- 
plied Agnes ;  "  and,  therefore,  we  will  leate 
the  subject." 

"  Pray  do,"  rejoined  he.  "  I  feel  certain 
in  a  short  time  matters  will  brighten." 

"  We  must  hope  so,"  added  Agnes.  "  Hot 
long  have  you  known  the  gentleman  who  ad- 
dressed you  in  the  passage  just  now  ?"  inqnived 
she. 

"  A  few  weeks  only,"  he  rej^ied.  "Look 
here,"  continued  he,  holding  a  candle  dooe  to 
his  face,  and  exhibiting  a  newly-healed  wound: 
"  that  gentleman  saved  me  from  being  mv* 
dered." 
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Uiis  tunes,  AgDes,^  aid  he,  half  reproaeb- 
tiiDy. 

"  I  differ  with  yon,"  repliad  Agoes ;  "  I 
tbodd  haTe  been  nuseed  had  I  come  in  the 
daytime." 

"  Well,  I  must  not  bhme  xon,  deazest,^ 
iqmned  Chnries.  ^  Tell  me  how  von  have 
been,  and  how  our  good  uncle  and  consin 
lie?" 

"  Well,  "  rq>lied  Agnes,  "  tcit  welL 
Would  to  HeaTen,  Chailes,  jon  conld  be 
pefMiaded  to  inform  him  of  joor  situation  !** 
Mtinued  she,  in  a  supplicating  tone. 

**  Not  yet,  Agnes,"  rejoined  he, "  not^crfV^ 
yet    Daily  I  am  in  expectation  of " 

'^So  yon  bare  been  for  months,"  inter- 
'•pted  Agnes.  **  Why  not  consent  to  see 
^  dispel  his  present  fears  for  your  safety, 
ttd  render  all  of  us  happy  ?" 

**  Why  must  I  repeat  my  resolution ! "  he 
initably  rejoined ;  "  I  never  will  meet  the 
|Ood  old  man,  except  as  I  left  him — ^free  from 
tbe  stain  of  dishonour." 
•*  But  you  are  free  from  it,"  said  Agnes. 
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"  As  you  are,"  replied  he.    "  But  not  iram 
the  accusation  and  its  withering  efFects.    Gr- 
cumstances— conclusive  evidence  in  the  opi* 
nions  of  those  who  judged  me — ^were  so  strong 
and  clear,  that  you  would  have  said  '  guilty/ " 

"No,  no,  no!"  said  Agnes;  "I  never 
could  suppose  you  capable  of  a  dishonounUe 
act." 

"  If  you  had  heard  the  evidence,  you  wonld," 
replied  he.     "  Indeed,  you  must." 

"  I  see  it  is  still  useless  to  urge  you,"  re- 
plied Agnes ;  "  and,  therefore,  we  will  leiie 
the  subject." 

"  Pray  do,"  rejoined  he.  "  I  feel  certain 
in  a  short  time  matters  will  brighten." 

"  We  must  hope  so,"  added  Agnes.  "  Hot 
long  have  you  known  the  gentleman  who  ad- 
dressed you  in  the  passage  just  now  ?'  inqniied 
she. 

"  A  few  weeks  only,"  he  replied.  "Look 
here,"  continued  he,  holding  a  candle  doee  to 
his  face,  and  exhibiting  a  newly-healed  wound: 
'^  that  gentleman  saved  me  from  being  mu- 
dered." 
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"Jlereifiil  Proyidence!"  exclaimed  Agnee, 
\g  where  the  frightful   gash  had  been. 

nlat  a  wound  !  Bat  tell  me  the  partica 
lire,  Charles.  Where  and  how  did  you  re- 
«ive  it  ?" 

A  slight  rednesg  spread  over  the  features 
of  Agnes'  brother — as  the  reader  must  have 
lonp  since  conjectured  him  to  be —  when  this 
luestjon  was  asked. 

"  Oh !  in  a — in  a  slight  disturbance  one 
ligtit,"  he  replied,  in  a  confused  manner. 

Agnes  remarked  his  confusion;  and  the 
^•oght  that  Titley,  too,  might  frequent 
pes  of  dissipation,  added  to  the  pang. 
f"  Titley  has  a  friend  here,"  remarked 
Oiarles,  after  a  slight  break  in  the  conver- 
ation. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ?"  inquired  Agnes. 

"  No,"  replied  he ;  "  but  I  was  told  by  him 
H  he  had." 

That  friend,"  rejoined  Agnes,  "  is  Wil- 
iwt  Ashley." 

"Agnes,"  said  her  brother,  sternly,  "I 
ionght  you  wonld  have  informed  me  of  this 
'fore." 


14        "HZ  'jLD  ZT.VrL^n    xE^maju, 


-^•rrr.  ''WieniC'Hr      3"n   ■•!?•?.»  -o  tj?.      Will 

.   -*^    LOiT       111-    '■-'-,    in   ** 

u:;,   nt    i>?nt«i  "ne   iiM)r  -t'  i  «mall  sttn 
>H*in     f  j:«»*^ce.  uid  ^^^^nr^i  it  witii  boh 
'•cs    :r«/ii   -ijrxts.     ^  Tiiev  entered,  TiAy 
•C2^-*^t    :c  -iiTm.  ui'i  .-.»ndii'iei  :o  tx^atfht' 
!vi«^L    j:«>r  TTta  Jir»-!i54»  irstomshmttit    Hi' 
ipi.rfrai>*«L    L^    f  *ad'ieni7    lepriTeil  of  ffMflk 
:^n;  ic'v.n.      .i:  .fnir^ii  ie  -fiacTiLiced  — 

•  >  "ioii;  h*r  je  ■  ±3ii  7**c  the  appctf^  i 
liivr — *::»r  'er"  ir»*»r?' :  '}ai  !  what  foIlT  ?"  «■'  1 
>*     Trr-rei     iinm    lis   hth*I    into   the  tptf*^-. 

■  V*=?tr    ."^lar-es."  siiJ  A:rnes,  as  soon  • 


iwv  laii  e!^i.'liun:j??-i  manj  render  endeannciiib 

•'  I  >n\ln  IOC  ^lir  rlU  :o-mi>rrow.    Howki| 

it  s  Slice  I  aa-TM  'ieen  yoa ;  and  how  pak  Ji> 

ve 

*'  But  it  vas  imprudent  for  yoa  to  come  it 
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"i'oa  will  be  gazetted,"  said  Agnes. 

"Yes,"  replied  her  brother;  "if  that 
Muld  be  seen  by  hira,  or  should  he  discover 
ly  disgrace  bj  any  means,  I  leave  this  country 
Iff  ever." 

Neither  spoke  for  some  minutes.  At  length, 
ignes  said — 

"  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  his 
ining  any  knowledge  of  it,     I  see  it  would 
Ijadd  to  our  affliction." 
"It  would,"  rejoined  her  brother,  "if  my 

exile  would  be  an  addition," 
"Can   you   doubt  it?"   said  Agnes,  in  a 
ice  trembling  with  emotion. 
"No,  dear  Agnes,"  replied  her  brother. 
Bat  yoo  are  so  anxious  for  that  which  I  am 
[y  desirous  to  prevent,  I  sometimes  fear 

will  betray  my  situation.  Forgive  me  if 
Wrong  you." 

"Then  fear  it  no  longer,"  rejoined  Agnes. 
"  I  will  use  all  my  endeavours  to  have  your 
secret  kept  inviolable." 

Thank  you,  my  dear  sister,  a  thousand 

iks!"  warmly  ejaculated  Charles.     "Give 

time,  and  all  shall  be  well." 
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"We  wiD  live  in  hope,"  said  kgaeB- 
"  And,  as  yon  stiU  insist  on  secrecy,  I  thinl^ 
it  better  you  should  not  see  Wilmott." 

"  I  have  always  thought  so,"  replied  hct 
brother. 

'^  I  will  communicate  to  him  your  unalter^ 
able  determination,"  said  Agnes ;  ''  and  then  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  no  great  desire  to  sea 
you ;  for  his  express  object  was  to  urge  yott 
to  make  known  to  your  uncle  the  ciicnia- 
stances  of  your  unhappy  case." 

"  That  has  been  decided,"  briefly  responded 
Charles. 

"  I  believe  he  would  take  no  further  step^ 
with  a  pledge  to  keep  all  proceedings  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  old  friend,"  said  Agnes- 

"  Then  he  must  learn  no  more.  We  mart 
not  meet,  except  as  strangers,"  replied  bef 
brother. 

"  Is  he  ignorant  of  your  assumed  name?^ 
inquired  Agnes. 

"  I  hope  so,"  rejoined  Charles,  •*or  I 
would  leave  here  to-night.  It  is  unfortimtta 
he  should  have  come  here  at  all.   Has  Titlefy" 
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^ntinaed  Charles,  "  been  often  to  my  uncle's 
house  ?'* 

"  Oh !  Tery  often,"  responded  Agnes. 

"  Then,  you  are  intimate  with  him,'*  said 
her  brother. 

"  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  him,"  replied 
Agnes,  blushing,  and  inclined  to  explain  her 
Wicate  position  with  Titley.  But,  from 
some  mexplicable  cause,  the  words  died  upon 
her  lips. 

Charles  did  not  notice  his  sister's  con- 
htton,  but  said, — 

*'  I  am  thinking  whether  he  recognized 
jou." 

*'  I  am  certain  he  could  not,"  replied 
Agnes. 

**I  don't  feel  so  sure,"  said  he.  **For 
i<xne  time  I  heard  him  standing  .in  the  pas- 
••ge  after  we  had  come  into  this  room.  But, 
Periiaps,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  that, 
^i  it  is  foolish  policy  to  anticipate  evil." 

"True,"  responded  Agnes.  "That  shall 
ke  our  motto,  dear  Charles.  But  there  is 
*e  thing  I  must  mention,"  continued  she, 

VOL.  II.  G 


uneasmess  co  um. 

Cliarl«s  was  silent. 
utter  a  deceptive  rep 
jjuilt  be  feared  to  coul 
"  Pniy  speak,"  said 
beer  imprudent,  be  so 
"God  bless  you,  . 
brotber,  clasping  her 
too  kind,  and  I  will  v. 
been  imprudent.  Tl 
tion  possesses  me — tl 
eiirtbly,  and  will  be  r 
"  No,  no,  no !"  qi 
"  say  not  so.  I  fear 
wake,  turn  from  the  i 
your  exertions  to  reel 
able  position  in  life, 
for  men  to  follow,  nc 
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^t^aling  from  the  eye  of  woman ;  but,  when 
^^  18  flhed  by  man— -bold,  fearless  man — how 
^ncb  greater  is  the  effect  of  the  silent  adTo- 
^^  I  Pride  aeals  the  reservoir  of  grief.  He 
^wHd  rather  his  heart  shonld  bleed,  than  for 
Us  enemy  to  see  him  weep.  Sometimes, 
l^^weTer,  sorrow  melts  the  binding  seal,  and, 
^  briny  drops,  even  strong  man  reveals  his 
pent-np  misery. 

Agnes  was  equally  moved.  She  saw  with 
^bat  agony  her  brother  admitted  his  indis- 
<Sf^etJon,  and  felt  almost  a  regret  at  having 
Ptsoood  the  confession  from  him. 

**You  must  not  think,  Agnes,"  said  he, 
**  of  what  I  have  told  you,  or  you  will  begin 
to  auspect  me  as  others  have  done." 

^'  Indeed,  I  shall  not,"  replied  his  sister. 
**  You  told  me,  when  we  first  met,  that  you 
^•d  conmiitted  great  follies  of  this  descrip- 
Aa.  I  then  thought,  as  I  now  do,  the 
idmission  an  extenuation  of  them." 

"How  shall  I  be  sufficiently  grateful?" 
iud  Charles. 
"  By  never  frequenting  such  scenes  again," 

g2 


now  in,  solely  from 
And  remember  the  ce 
— perdition  itself." 

"  I  Dot  only  promi 

the  vicious  habit,"  re] 

I  swear  most  solemnly 

"  Enough,"  said  Aj 

not  break  your  vow." 

"  I  will  not,"  respoi 

"  It  is  very  late,"  o 

will  return." 

"I'll  accompany  yoi 
ing  on  his  cloak. 

"  During  our  stay  in 

"  I  shall  come  here  eve 

cannot  meet  in  the  day. 

"  Cannot  you  come  ei 

brother;   "I  will  alwa' 
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Be  it  so,  then,"  said  Charles. 
Ab  they  descended  the  staircase,  Agnes 
beard  the  creaking  of  a  door.     Looking  in 
the  direction  of  the  noise,  she  saw  an  eye 
fixed  upon  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  SERPENTINE  IN  A  FROST. 

"  An  envious,  sneaping  frost. 

That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring." 

Htde  Parr  was  thronged  with  penons 
hurrying  to  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine,  to  860 
the  fleet  skaters  cut  their  fantastic  fignres^ 
Rows  of  elegant  equipages  lined  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and  thousands  were  enjoying  tb9 
pleasure  bestowed  by  **  Jack  Frost. "   Over  tte 
transparent  ice  the  smooth  steel  glided,  and 
the  roar  of  countless  feet,  sweeping  along^ 
could   be  heard  far  away  from  the  mofii^r 
scene.     Now  and  then,  a  shout  amiouDOed 
the  fall  of  some  luckless  novice,  and  a  peal  of 
laughter  echoed  in  the  distance. 

The  squire  was  walking  close  to  the  mBt, 
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^^t^een  Wflmott  and  Htley.  Unusual  ani- 
^^^tion  i^wed  in  his  featnieB,  and  he  was 
^^<iie88ing  the  two  with  great  eamestnesB. 

*•  My  dear  hoja,"*  said  he,  "  I  told  yon 

^^^^tb,  when  my  consent  was  asked,  that  I 

wished  the  girls  not  to  throw  off  their  maiden 

I'Unes  too  soon.     I  lore  all  of  ye ;  and  no- 

^luiig  is  so  consolii^  to  me,  as  to  know  they 

^Ql  haye  good  protectors  when  I*m  no  Icmger 

We.   Bat  I  don't  admiro  early  anions ;  there 

tte  so  many  objections  to  them.'' 

**  Ton  cannot  deem  ours  snch,  sir,"  said 
Wihnott. 

**  Well,  well !   not  exactly  so,  periiaps,'' 
iqmMsd  the  squire ;  **  but,  still,  I  think  you 
I    Aodd  wait  with  patience  tiU  the  period  named 
^  die  first  instance." 

•*  Ky  dear  sir,"  said  Titley,  "  we  have  no 
pOeoce.  Pray  grant  our  petition,  for — I 
(he  you  the  honour  of  a  gentleman — there 's 
M  a  grain  of  patience  in  the  four  of  us." 
**  Come,  that's  honest,"  replied  the  squire ; 
I  belieTe  every  word  of  it.  And  since, 
^^Oej^  you've  forgotten  the  haw-haw,  he-he 
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TTilmott  hastened  away,  with  a  promise  to 
tetum  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  Now,  Titley,"  said  the  squire,  "  I'm 
{oing  to  astonish  you." 

«  How  r  inquired  Titley. 

^  You  see  that  dirty-looking  rascal  there, 
letting  out  skates,"  replied  the  squire. 

^  I  do,"  rejoined  his  companion. 

"  Then  I'm  going  to  hire  a  pair  of  him," 
iftid  the  squire,  dragging  Titley  to  a  seat, 
md  ordering  the  man  to  buckle  on  the 
ibtes. 

"It*s  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  had  a 
pur  on,"  observed  the  squire. 

"Pray  be  very  careful,  squire,*  replied 
^ey,  "  or  they'll  run  from  under  you,  and 
y^  may  chance  to  fall  on " 

''  Don't  enter  into  particulars,"  interrupted 
the  squire,  laughing. 

After  a  great  deal  of  arrangement,  the 
^Vore  was  launched  off  the  bank,  on  to  the 
^  Wanting  confidence  in  his  capacities, 
^  it  first  hesitated  to  make  a  start ;  but, 
Nnbg  resolution,  he  pushed  forward,  and  in 

05 
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a  few  minutes  be  was  sldmmiag  over  the 
glassy  surface,  with  the  swiftness  and  gaiety 
of  a  freed  schoolboj. 

"I've  a  great  mind,"  said  he,  coming  to 
where  Titley  was  standing,  "  to  try  the  off- 
side edge.     I  think  I  could  manage  it." 

"  It's  a  dangerous  experiment,"  repliei^ 
Titley,  "  as  you  are  oat  of  practice." 

"I'll  make  a  trial,"  rejoined  the  squire; 
"  for  a  fall  is  the  worst  that  can  happen." 

He  was  about  to  attempt  the  feat,  wheo 
Wilmott  and  the  ladies  drove  up  in  a  neat 
hired  carriage  ;  for  the  old  family  vehicle 
never  made  its  appearance  in  London. 

"  Look ! "  said  Wilmott ;  "  the  squire '» 
skating." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Kate,  in  BUpriift 
"  Dear  father,"  continued  she,  "  pray  be  niOT 
considerate,  and  come  off  the  ioe ;  I  feu  J^fi 
will  meet  with  some  accident." 

"  Accident!  "  repeated  the  squire;  aiid,li 
if  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  girls,  fc* 
gave  a  sudden  impetus  to  his  feel,  flouristicl 
a  figure  of  eight,  cut  a  circle,  commonly  klio*> 
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^  ''a  spread-eagie,'*  then  kwwt  be  went. 
^^^I'leading  through  the  moTing  oowd,  and 
Presently  became  lost  to  xiew. 

WUmott  and  Kate  walked  a  short  distance 
before  Agnes  and  Titley,  and  all  were  in  the 
Vgbest  of  spirits. 

*  ''  And  so  yon  had  bnt  little  difficulty  with 
Qncle  ?**  said  Agnes. 

None  at  all,"  replied  Titley. 
1  told  Kate  yon  would  not,**  rejoined 
Agnes.      ''  Bnt  which   was    the    successful 
pleader?" 
**  Honours  divided/'  replied  he. 
*'I  wonder  what  Mr.  Bolton  will  say  to 
«ur  arrangements,"  said  Wilmott. 

**The  dear  old  man  will  cry  with  joy," 
i^ed  Kate.  **  Fanny  told  me  he  would 
^W  no  one  about  the  Hall  to  whisper  an 
opinion  concerning  our  union ;  he  considered 
it  disrespectful." 

^  He  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  liying,"  re- 
joined Wihnott. 

^  Bnt  an  eccentric  being  in  most  of  his 
iduM,''  added  Kate. 
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consent.  He  is  so  o 
that  he  would  conside 
it  a  secret  from  him,  ( 

"  Do  so,"  replied 
him  to  infonn  the  ol 
make  him  happy  beyo 

"  You  may  do  so 
Kate. 

They  coutinaed  to 
some  time,  withoat 
crowded  was  the  ice, 
recognize  a  person  a  fi 
had  her  eyes  bent  up( 
heightened  colour  wa 
soft  tale,  when  she  h 
address  him.  She  ra 
stood  her  brother.  A 
through  her  frame,  a 
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"  Oh,  no !"  she  replied,  "  I  am  rather  cold, 
othing  more," 
IShe  could  not  refrain  from  looking  in  the 
1  Charles  went;  but  he  had  disap- 
Titley  noticed  all  that  had  passed, 
contracted  brow  and  bewildered  look, 
he  silently  proceeded  with  Agnes.  Occa- 
sionally he  was  on  the  point  of  communica- 
ting his  thoughts  to  her ;  but  then  again  they 
seemed  bo  uiifounded  and  ridiculous,  that  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  do  fio. 

"  A  famous  run  I've  had,"  said  the  squire, 
smidenly  emerging  from  a  group  of  skatei's. 
Hig  face  was  the  colour  of  vermillion  with  the 
liealthful  exertion,  and  he  panted  for  breath 
like  a  pressed  hare, 

"  Leave  off  now,  father,"  said  Kate  ;  "  I 
"D  sure  you  must  be  tired." 

"  Xot  very,  my  love,"  replied  he ;  "  but 
^u  Come  to  a  check  ;  so  off  with  the  skates, 
'  continued  he  to  the  owner  of  them, 
b  question  if  you  boys  will  beat  that 
^ttly  Bge,"  said  the  squire,  with  pride, 
I  couldn't  do  it  now,"  replied  Wilmott. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


DOUBTS  AND  DIFFICULTIES. 

''  Trifles  light  as  air 

Are  to  the  Jealous  coDfirmatioiis  strooi^ 

As  proofs  of  holy  writ" 


**  What  makes  you  so  dull  this  moniing  ?" 
^iked  Wilmott  of  his  friend,  as  they  sat  at 
WeiUaat. 

**  A  sadden  fit  of  ennui^  replied  Titley. 

^  111  infonn  Agnes  Scourfield  of  your  com- 
pkbtt,**  rejoined  Wilmott ;  ^^  I  dare  say  she 
Qin  devise  means  for  dispelling  it." 

^  I  suspect  not/'  responded  Titley,  in  a 
'^  of  ill-concealed  vexation. 

^Whatr  exclaimed  his  companion,  ''do 
i  hear  correctly?  Has  there  been  one  of 
IkM  little  interesting  scenes^  a  quarrel  in  the 
»«ir%  drama  ?^ 
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"  No,"  replied  Titley ;  "  but  listen  to  me 
patiently.  I  fear  you  will  ridicule  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  Indeed,  the  absurdity  of  the 
afiair  mnst  appear  to  yon  so  great,  that  eroi 
now  I  am  reluctant  to  communicate  it." 

"  Curtail  the  preface,  my  dear  fellow,"  saJd 
Wilmott ;  **  however  provoking  to  mirth  your 
subject  may  be,  I  will  listen  to  it  with  the 
gravity  of  Tom  Bolton  at  fault." 

"  Upon  second  thoughts,"  continued  TSt* 
ley,  "I  will  not.  If  I  have  aroused  your 
curiosity,  calm  the  plebeian  sensation,  if  you 
cim,  and  excuse  me." 

"  By  all  that's  perplexing !"  exclaimed  Wil- 
mott, ^^  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Are 
you  moon-struck  ?" 

"  I  think  it  not  unlikely,"  replied  Titl^; 
**  but  for  the  present  I'll  keep  my  cause  d 
annoyance  secret.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
must  be  one  of  imagination  only,  and  yet  to 
disbelieve  ocular  demonstration  is  a  difficnk 
task." 

"  Our  eyes  are  not  the  most  deceptive  e^ 
gans  we  possess,"  rejoined  Wilmott.    **  B«t 
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»j  recoiisider  your  decision,  and  confide  to 
s  this  puzzling  disturber  of  your  peace." 
"  No,"  said  Titley,  "  I  am  as  disinclined 
do  80,  as  a  few  momenta  since  I  was  de- 

BOUS." 
"  Your  inclination's  of  the  weather-vane 
der,"  replied  Wihnott.     "  However,  do  as 

fon  like.  But  should  I  be  of  moody  dispo- 
tion  this  morning,  or  have  occasion  to  rub 
y  brow  like   a  confused  philosopher,    I'll 

aplain  the  reason  to  the  ladies." 
"At  what  hour  do  we  join  them?"  inquired 

Btley. 
"  At  one,"  replied  Wilraott. 
"  Have  you  any  engagement  before  then  ?" 

Ibd  Titley. 
"Yes,"  replied  Wilmott;  "I  shall  leave 

fM  now,  and  we'll  meet  at  that  hour  in  the 

Uelphi." 
"Be  it  80  then,"  added  Titley,  "for  I've  a 

liter  or  two  to  write." 

"Should  I  arrive  before  you,"  said  Wilmott, 
Bailing,  "  shall  I  prepare  Agnes  for  the 
affled  state  of  your  nerves?" 
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*'  Yonll  oblige  me  by  not  mentioning  any 
thing  thnt  has  occoned^'*  replied  his  friend. 

''  I  see,"  iej<nned  Wihnott,  ''  there's  me 
who  oonld  guess  a  great  deal  from  a  smaD 
hint.  HoweTer,  I  will  comply  with  your  » 
quest  to  the  letter." 

"  Thanks,**  said  TiUey,  "  By  the  time  m 
meet  I  shall  have  regained  my  placidity  tf 
temper.     Adieu." 

'*  Now  to  seek  poor  Agnes,"  said  Wilmott 
to  himself,  as  he  wended  his  way  towards  tk 
Adelphi,  '*  about  this  mule-headed  brother  of 
hers.  I  hope  we  shall  have  an  opportooi^ 
of  a  conference  this  morning." 

When  he  entered  the  passage  of  the  hotd, 
Agnes  was  waiting  on  the  stairs.  SheiDO^ 
tioned  for  him  to  stop,  and,  hurrying  do^ 
led  him  into  a  small  room. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  "  we  can  have  a  fet 
minutes  to  ourselves.  Kate  is  practising,  vA 
my  uncle  has  gone  out." 

"  To  the  point  then,  at  once,  for  we  must 
be  as  brief  as  possible,"  said  Wihnott.  •*  H»i» 
you  seen  Charles  ?" 
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'  I  haye,  sereral  times,  by  stealth/'  replied 
168 ;    '*  but  find  him  as  mireasonable  as 
He  will  not  be  induced  to  coincide 
I  onr  Tiews.** 

When  and  where  can  I  find  him  ?''  in- 
ed  he. 

It  is  not  of  the  smaUest  use  your  seeing 
,"  replied  Agnes.     '^  Indeed,  he  has  put 
at  of  your  power.     !Not  ten  minutes  be- 
your  arriyal  I  received  this-  note." 
nimott  took  the  profiered  note,  and  read 
xmtents. 
[y  dear  Agnes, 
^  Circumstances  have   occurred   which 
ler  it  politic  for  us  to  meet  no  more  at 
lent.    I  have  quitted  town,  to  join  a  friend 
letomed  from  India,  and  by  whom  I  an- 
pate  most  important  intelligence.     I  will 
te  to  you  in  a  few  days. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

**  Charles  Scourfield." 
'Ton  are  ignorant,  then,  where  he  has 
ler  said  Wilmott. 
*  Quite  so,**  replied  Agnes. 
^  What  course  shall  we  adopt  ?"  inquired  he. 
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^^  Matters  must  remain  as  they  are  at  pte- 
sent,*'  replied  Agnes.  "  He  was  so  sangoine 
at  our  last  interview,  of  being  able  to  detf 
his  character  from  imputation,  that  I  pro* 
mised  not  only  to  remain  silent,  but  to  pie- 
vent,  if  possible,  my  uncle  becoming  indirecAf 
acquainted  with  the  transaction.** 

'*  I  think  we  shall  be  much  blamed  in  the 
sequel,**  rejoined  Wilmott. 

"  I  fear  so,**  said  Agnes ;  **  but  nothiqjf 
else  can  be  done  than  to  fall  in  with  his  idews. 
If  we  did  otherwise,  knowing  his  fiery  and 
determined  disposition,  he  would  immediate 
leave  this  country,  and  become,  perhaps*  lort 
to  us  for  ever.*' 

*'  Did  he  name  a  probable  time  for  tUi 
mystery  to  be  cleared  up  in  ?"  asked  Wilmott 

"  No  defined  period,"  replied  Agnes :  "but 
he  hoped  it  had  nearly  arrived.** 

**  I  am  bound  to  remain  silent  upon  idtft 
has  passed,"  said  Wilmott.  "  But  so  diin^ 
trically  opposed  am  I  to  your  brother^s  con- 
duct that  I  will  advise  nothing ;  nor  wiD  1 
listen  to  any  thing  further  in  the  business,  ^ 
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leas  his  uncle  is  to  be  made  acquainted  with 

"  I  told  Charles  so/'  said  Agnes. 

"  When  the  explanation  takes  place/'  con- 
tinued Wilmott — "  and  soon  it  must,  for  I'm 
me  the  squire  will  quickly  learn  the  state  of 
•fiirs — he  will  consider  himself  unjustly  de- 
oehred  by  all  of  us." 

''Under  the  circumstances,  I  hope  not," 
it^ed  Agnes. 

"  But  I  am  certain  he  will,"  rejoined  Wil- 
Biott.  '*  I  believe  now  he  imagines  something 
•  wrong." 

^  No,  he  does  not,"  said  Agnes,  '*  for  a 
letter  came  this  morning  from  India,  which 
Qiarles  left  there  previous  to  his  departure ; 
iBd  it  has  quite  dispelled  all  my  uncle's  fears, 
late  wept  with  joy  when  it  came,  and,  I've 
^  doubt,  wondered  at  my  not  expressing 
^ote  delight  at  its  arrival ;  for  I  could  not 
tmme  the  hypocrite  to  perfection." 

"Then  they  both  think  he  is  still  in  India," 
Ibaerved  Wilmott. 
"  Yes,"  replied  Agnes. 
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*'  Then  I  must  say  your  brother  is  acting  t 
most  culpable  part,"  rejoined  he,  passionately. 

Wilmott  saw  how  much  his  hasty  obser- 
vation wounded  the  feelings  of  Agnes,  and 
scarcely  had  he  made  it  before  he  regretlad 
having  done  so.     **  God  knows/'  cmitiniMd 
he,  in  a  soothing  voice,  '*  I  vnsh  to  consider 
him    free  from   blame  as   you    do,   AgiM 
But  his  continued  obstinacy,  the  deceiving  hv 
best  friend,  the  career  which  we  have  grat 
reason  to  suppose  he  has  been  running  sinee 
his  retuni,  and  the  disgrace  under  which  he 
labours,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  we  caa* 
not  say,  make  me  think  active  measures  shooU 
be  adopted,  instead  of  passively  submitting  to 
his  caprices." 

"I  feel — I  know  he  is  innocent,"  nii 
Agnes.  '*  That  he  has  been  guilty  of  fdUei^ 
he  admits,"  continued  she ;  ^*  but  I  am  ce^ 
tain  no  crime  stains  his  breast.  He  htf 
solemnly  promised  not  to  again  commit  theSr 
and  I  have  implicit  faith  in  his  sincerity.** 

**  You  wish,  then,  to  permit  him  to  tikt 
the  steps  he  has  chosen  ?"  said  Wilmott 
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*'  Moet  decidedly,''  replied  Agnes ;  '^  for 
otherwise  I  am  conyinced  rnin  would  ensue." 
**  Be  it  so,"  rejoined  Wilmott ;  "  and  may 
til  be  well,  is  my  fervent  prayer." 

^*  Wlien  I  learned  nothing  coold  induce  my 

brother,"  observed  Agnes,  *'  to  make  known 

Us  misfortune  to  my  uncle,  I  said  you  would 

not  wish  to  meet  him  under  the   circum- 

ttinces." 

•*You  were  right,"  replied  Wilmott;  "I 
win  not  see  him  until  he's  more  reasonable  in 
lug  decisions." 

^  Ton  cannot  be  blamed  for  keeping  the 
tnnsaction  from  my  uncle,"  said  Agnes. 
'^All  you  know,  you're  bound  in  honour  to 
lK)Id  secret,  which  is  sufficient  justification." 
"  I  fear  not  the  obloquy,"  replied  Wilmott, 
I  ^but  the  end  of  all  this  plotting.  I  never 
tiunk  beneficial  results  can  arise  from  con- 
Mled  or  deceptive  means." 

"  It  is  heartfelt  shame  that  prevents  Charles 
^  being  so  open  and  candid  as  you  vnsh 
^  to  be,"  said  Agnes.     "  He  knows  that 
I    W  can  but  make  an  assertion  of  his  innocence 
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against  apparently  indisputable  evidence.  Still, 
buoyed  up  with  hope,  he  believes  time  will 
shew  that  which  he  is  now  unable  to  prove— 
his  entire  freedom  from  all  the  imputatiotf 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  even  believed  of  him." 

"  We  will  trust  that  such  may  be  the  case^" 
responded  Wilmott ;  "  no  one  will  rejoice 
more  than  myself." 

"  I  believe  you,  Wilmott,"  rejoined  Agnei. 
"  And  now  that  we  have  arrived  at  this  cob- 
elusion,  we'll  join  fair  Kate,  whom  I  hear  wa^ 
bling  like  one  of  her  favourite  nightingales." 

Upon  going  into  the  room,  Wilmott  »w 
the  squire  poring  over  the  contents  of  a  letter, 
while  Kate  wai^  singing  a  blithe,  thrilling  soQgi 
with  the  spirit  of  an  uncaged  bird. 

**  Here,  Wilmott,"  said  the  squire,  coming 
to  him  in  a  brisk  trot,  and  thrusting  the  leC* 
ter  into  his  hands,  *^  you  find  us  as  happy  tf 
kingfishers  among  tittlebats.     Bead  that.'' 

Wilmott  tried  to  appear  gratified  as  be 
glanced  over  the  lines ;  but  it  was  a  poor 
attempt.  He  folded  the  paper,  and,  retmnitg 
it  to  the  squire,  murmured  "  that  he  was  gW 
news  had  arrived  at  last," 
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"  To  be  sure,  my  boy,  you  are,"  replied  the 
"  Now  I  shall  sleep  agnin  the  whole 

the  iiight,  and  not  be  tossiug  about  for 
of  it,  as  I  have  done  for  weeks  past." 
And  ray  pale-faced  Agnes  will  regain  her 
'■lost  roses,"  said  Kate,  clasping  her  cou- 

to  her  bosom. 

Not  while  we  remain  in  this  smoky  re- 
,  I  fear,"  said  the  squire,  "  Bnt  the 
'  has  commenced,  and  in  another  three 
I  we'll  start  for  Scourfield  Hall." 

**I  am  quite  ready  for  the  journey  home," 
k1  Kate;  "  I  much  wish  to  return," 
A  London  life  is  ill  suited  to  you,"  said 
inott. 

"For  a  few  days  the  noyelty 's  pleasing," 

ilied  she  ;  "  but  now  I  feel  like  a  tethered 

i  longing  for  my  wood,  again." 

"You  shall  soon  bo  there,  my  love,"  said 

I  squire,  "for  I'm  equally  anxious  to  get 

Be." 

'Is  our  departure  fixed  ?"  inquired  Agues. 

'Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  the  squire  ;  "  ou 

srdny  next  we  double  back." 
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''Titley  will  be  glad  to  hear  thi9  intelli-* 
gence/'  said  Wilmott ;  *^  for,  since  his  arrinkik 
in  town,  I  never  saw  such  an  alteration  i^ 
any  man.     His  spirits  are  so  depressed." 

^^  It's  a  good  sign,"  said  the  squire ;  ^*  be'U 
become  a  thorough-going  fox-hunter  bef(m 
next  season.     I  know  what  he  wants— ToQat 
for'ard  !  whoo-hoop  !  is  the  music  to  brace  i 
fellow's  nerves." 

"Where's  Mr.  Titley  this  morning?"  «- 
quired  Agnes. 

"  I  expect  him  instantly,"  replied  WiluK^ 
"  He  told  me  he  should  be  here  at  one." 

"  We  have  a  box  at  Drury  Lane  to^n^g^t," 
said  Kate,  "to  see  the  pantomime.  "  WiD 
you  condescend  to  accompany  us  little  cbil* 
dren  ?  " 

"  They'll  be  as  much  pleased  as  we  shall,'* 
said  the  squire.  "  Children,  indeed !  If  * 
man  couldn't  laugh  at  a  pantomime,  the  sooiMT 
he's  run  to  earth  the  better.  There's  nothinf 
on  the  stage  like  a  pantomime.  I'm  ready 
to  laugh  and  cry  at  the  same  moment, 
when  I  see  one.      There's  that  thieving,  mii* 
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^ieyous  rascal  the  clown  always  at  some 
n^onkey-trick  or  other.  Then  old,  gouty 
pantaloon — what  fnn  it  is  to  see  him  floored ! 
I  enjoy  it  aU  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  roond- 
&ced  schoolboy  of  thirteen." 

"  But  what  is  there  to  make  you  cry, 
iqoire  ?'  asked  Wilmott. 

**The  remembrance,  my  dear  boy,  of  the 
nme  scene  in  years  gone  by ;  of  those  ^ith 
vbom  I  roared  in  childish  glee,  now  slumber- 
ing beneath  the  daisy-speckled  sod ;  and  the 
thought,  when  the  curtain  falls,  that  I  too 
Btty  have  seen  my  last  pantomime/' 


H  2 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  ASSIZE  COURT,  AND  THE  TRIAL. 

"  CooteutioD^  like  a  horse 

Full  of  liigb  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose. 

And  bears  down  all  before  him." 

Francis  Fiddylee,  Esq.,  gentleman  by  act 
of  parliament,  rose  from  his  bed  one  drizzling 
morning  in  February,  earlier  than  bis  vsoti 
custom,  and  proceeded  to  make  his  toiM 
\nth  more  than  ordinary  care  and  precision' 
A  small  kettle  sang  its  satisfaction  at  it» 
warm  quarters,  upon  the  hob  of  a  fierce^ 
crackling  fire  in  the  stove,  and  the  attorney 
poured  some  of  the  steaming  contents  into  t 
chipped  teacup.  Then  a  well-worn,  to* 
strapped  razor  was  produced,  with  a  piece  of 
coarse,  yellow  soap.  After  smearing  sone 
of  it  upon  his  chin,  he  dipped  the  stumps  of 
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^  few  hog's  bristles  into  the  hot  water,  and 
*ith  a  motion  which  the  members  of  a  useful 
^it>fession  adopt  when  whitewashing  walls, 
■fleeted  a  lather  of  proper  consistency.  Care- 
uUy  the  not  over-keen  edge  was  then  drawn 
«ro68  the  stubborn  crop,  before  a  cracked 
ooking-glass,  and,  after  some  laborious  reap- 
ng,  which  squeezed — mirabile  dictu! — some 
tears  firom  the  lawyer's  eyes,  Fiddylee  con- 
cluded the  operation  of  sharing — an  opera- 
tion it  is  difficult  to  fancy  a  lawyer  perform- 
ing without  thinking  of  his  clients. 

The  extreme  comer  of  a  towel  was  now 
Mistened  in  the  cup,  and  carefully  drawn 
<*^  the  stiifened  comers  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
■cuped  portion  of  his  countenance.  With  a 
6^  dip  he  damped  the  backs  of  his  hands, 
Ptfing  particular  attention  to  the  wrinkles  of 
lui  knuckles  ;  and  then,  after  a  general  dry- 
ill,  the  attomey  considered  himself  washed 
md  shaved. 

A  calico  shirt,  with  linen  wristbands,  was 
^en  firom  a  chair  before  the  fire,  and  put  on 
rjtb  extreme  care,  in  order  that  the  starched 


fuiiiimic'd    1UL'K^^,  tiua   puiied    Liifiu    u 

his  low,  pointed  forehead,  except 
which  was  left  to  curl  in  that  grace 
not  unfrequently  seen  upon  the  I 
butcher  boys.  A  white  cravat  i 
drawn  round  his  thin  neck,  and  i 
widely  spreading  bow.  Wide,  drab 
were  pulled  over  a  pair  of  thick 
cotten  stockings  peeped  in 
them. 

^*  There !"  exclaimed  the  attome} 
ing  himself  in  the  glass  with  a  satie 
^^I'm  of  opinion  that  would  do  fc 
minster  Hall.'' 

He  then  arranged  a  silver  watch-gi 
a  buif-coloured  waistcoat,  and,  slipj 
blue  coat  with  large  gilt  buttons,  a 
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pnmd  Iwjk  of  a  hen>— -**  a  yellaw  po'chaise  ! 
Ah !  that's  the  way  for  gentlemen  to  trayel ! 
Kooe  o'  your  oommon  stages  for  we  members 
of  the  learned  profession.  Exclusive  vehicles 
*-yeIlow  po'chaises  for  us— -especially  when 
ve  are  sore  of  making  other  people  pay  for 
them.*' 

The  attorney  was  getting  excited  with  the 
nieetion  of  his  dignity,  when  the  nimble  of 
wheek  caught  his  ear.  On  looking  out  of  the 
^dow,  his  eyes  flashed  with  pleasure  at  be- 
iMihUng  a  carriage,  of  the  description  men- 
tioiied,  with  a  postboy  mounted,  in  a  blue 
jidcet  and  white  hat. 

**Heie  it  is,'*  said  Fiddylee.     "  Now  for 
^  glory  of  the  assizes !" 
A  quick  rap  came  at  his  chamber-door. 
'*  Come  in,"  was  the  order. 
^  Please,  sir,"  snuffled  a  lad,  with  a  chalky 
^ce,  making  his  appearance,  *^  your  coach  is 
^%iitin'." 

"Where's  the  blue  bag,  Mr.  Bubbs?"  in- 
Quired  the  attorney,  who  invariably  thus 
Mdressed  his  clerk,  for  effect. 
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**  Cram  full  o'  dummies  in  the  coach,  sir^  ' 
replied  the  sagacious  Bubbs. 

"  Where's  the  green  one,  sir  ?"  asked  his 
master. 

'^  Chok  full  o'  big  books,  sir,  in  the 
coach,"  said  the  boy. 

"  And  Where's  the  red  bag,  Mr.  Bubbs  T 
asked  the  lawyer,  with  a  smirk  and  a  titter. 

^^  Cram  full  o'  papers  in  re  Ttfirkins  werm 
Titley,  sir,"  responded  the  boy. — "All  in  the 
coach,  sir." 

"  That's  well,"  rejoined  the  attorney. 
"  Now,  go  down  and  open  the  carriage-door, 
for  I'm  ready,"  said  he,  drawmg  on  a  pair  of 
white  cotton  gloves.  "Say,  if  any  client* 
call,  I  am  at  the  assizes,  and  be  sure  you  pop 
their  names  down  in  the  day-book.  We^ 
mustn't  have  them  call  for  nothing." 

"  I'll  mind,  sir,"  rejoined  the  clerk. 

Fiddylee  bent  forward  in  the  chaise,  as  it 
rattled  through  the  village,  in  order  that  te 
might  be  seen  by  his  ipimical  neighbouS' 
Nothing  gains  the  temporary  approhatioo  of 
the  vulgar  so  effectually  as  display.    Thoie 
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^ho  wouM  have  hooted  at  the  unpopular 
attorney  at  another  time,  regarded  him  with 
'Ofllcs  of  favour,  as  he  was  whirled  along  at  a 
<iashing  pace,  in  a  yellow  "  po'chaise."  This 
effect  was  uot  lost  upon  Fiddylee,  who,  by  the 
time  he  arrived  at  the  assize  town  of  Weston, 
"^K-as  on  the  very  best  of  terms  with  himself. 

"  What's  to  pay  ?"  inquired  he,  alighting 
at  the  door  of  the  "  Swan  and  Neck  of 
Mntton." 

"Tlie  stage  is  ten  mile,  sir,"  replied  the 
'iiiTer, "  at  one  and  threepence  a  mile." 
"There's  the  money,"  rejoined  Fiddylee, 
I  ttmnting  the  silver  into  his  hand. 

"Postboy,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the  lad. 
"Ah!"  exclaimed  the   attorney;    "that's 
I  HiUrge  not  allowed  on  taxation,  I  think." 
The  boy  stared. 

"Let  me  reflect,"  said  Fiddylee.  "A 
IpBttiity  to  driver,  so  much.  !No,"  continued 
j"^"that  item  would  be  struck  out.  I  can't 
I  So  it." 

"  Yoa  don't  mean  that,  sir,  do  ye  ?"  said 
tlie  hoy,  with  a  doubting  stare. 

Q  5 


But  you  don't  mea 
"  I  tell  you  it 
taxation.  I  ghouls 
This  last  reason 
to  the  postboy  as 
lawyer,  and,  after 
appeared  to  acquies 
with  a  sneer  of  inei 
half  aside,  "  Well, 
don't  think." 

Had  Fiddylee  ht 
uninten-uptedlj  eip 
appointed  postboy, 
hours  tliat  he  rem: 
"  Swan  and  Neck  of 
had  sufReieut  ground 
actions  for  defamatio 
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fore  nine,  Fiddylee  squeezed  himself  throngli 
&  crowd  of  anxioQs-looking  persons  into  the 
_  body  of  the  court.  As  he  entered,  bearing 
lAe  red  bng  in  his  hand,  and  followed  closely 
W^  a  porter  with  the  others,  he  was  glanced 
It  ea^rly  by  two  young  men,  wearing  new 
*igs  and  unworn  gowns,  sitting  on  a  back 
««t  8ppro|)riated  for  briefless  members  of  the 
'*'.  One  of  them  hail  a  very  fat,  red  fiice, 
"hich,  being  sprinkled  over  with  re<l  spots, 
™  lbeol«er»er  to  conjecture  that  "  cold  with- 
out" was  more  palatable  to  him  than  Coke 
upon  Littleton,  or  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 
IV  other  was  a  little  man,  with  thin  wire 
"psctacles,  balanced  upon  the  end  of  a  tnm* 
sp  niffle.  His  wig  inclined  to  the  left  side, 
*"<!  he  looked  so  incapable  of  being  abashed, 
•""hrewd  and  keen,  that  the  attorney  at  once 
'iwided  upon  him  for  the  junior  counsel. 

"  I  say,  Vellum,"  said  the  little  barrister  to 
wb  friend,  "  there's  something  in  the  trap,  I 

thlDlt." 

"  Bah  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  resting  his 
I    ^  npoQ  hiB  thnmbfl ;  "  not  for  us." 


nnmnj'  tie  legitm 
centre.  Diving  lii( 
a  thick  brief,  and  i 
counsel. 

"  Your  name,  gir 

blandest  smile.     J 

"  Sharp,"  replieS 

"  Mr.  Sharp,  fi,, 

toniey,  taking  a  pen 

The  viririn  may  gj 

■ielight,  and  the  mot] 

born  with  ecstacy,  bu 

pleasure  than  the  bai 

his  maiden  brief,  and  ' 

shaking  hand    Sharp 

slipped  the  money  inl 

"  Who  am  I  with  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Blust 
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**  Directly  Sir  Thomas  comes,  we'll  have  a 
short  consultation/'  continued  he. 

Now  the  bustle  of  the  court  conmienced. 

Juijrmen  hastened   to   the   box ;    ¥ritne8se8 

blocked  up  the  passages ;  gowns  rustled  along 

IS  the  counsel  took  their  seats ;  attorneys  and 

theb  clerks   rushed  to   and  fro;    opposing 

^tors  looked  aU  uncharitableness  at  each 

<^er;    and,   with  bows  from  the  bar,  and 

ppes  from  the  mob,   the  judge,  robed  in 

Karlet  and  ermine,  took  his  seat. 

^'SUence,"  roared  the  usher,  striking  his 
^d  sharply  against  a  desk,  ^^  silence  in  the 
court" 

'*  D'ye  think  we'll  gain  the  day,  zur  ?"  in- 
spired Humphrey  Larkins. 

'*  Hush  ! "  replied  his  attorney,  "  you 
^mn't  speak  now." 

**  Well,  but  d'ye  think  we'll  gain  the  day, 
1  axes  ye  ?"  again  asked  his  client,  puffing 
'vfth  a  strong  effluvia  of  beer. 
*'  Silence  there  !"  hallooed  the  usher. 
**  You  be  dom'd !"  replied  Humphrey.     "  I 
^  speak  if  I  loikes." 


luuiw  Himself  in  di 

<ie.\t«rouslj  elatelie 
and  draggod  him  om 
"  You'll  ruin  me 
gaining  the  street. 

"  The  sooner  the 
voice  close  to  his  ear 
The  lawyer  turnci 
Bolton,  with  a  from, 
Imve  caused  stronger 
the  attorney's. 

Scarcely  had  Pidd 
yards  from  Mr.  Bo 
squire,  Wilmott,  and 
side.  Truth  must  b< 
slight  red  tinge  spread 
features,  and  he  felt, 
life,  ashamed  of  hims 
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f  "  let's  have  a  drop  for  good  luck  afore  ye 
Bf  master  laryer,"  said  Humphrey. 
"  A'ot  now,"  replied  the  attorney  ;    "  wait 

lit's  over." 

at  was  just  two  o'clock ;  and  the  old  whip- 

Wn  was  getting  tired  of  standing  in  the 
ely-crowded  court,  when  "  Larkias  against 
ley"  was  bawled  out  by  a  man  with  a 
tag  voice, 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship  and  gentle- 
1  of  the  jury,"    commenced    Mr.   Sharp, 

Wait  one  moment,"  interrupted  Sir  Tho- 
Bluster;  "  I've  not  seen  my  brief, 
lere  can  it  be?"  he  continued,  turning  over 
tge  heap  of  papers  upon  the  table  before 
I'm  retained  in  this  case,  I  believe." 
Yes,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  his  learned 
;  "  my  brief  is  so  endorsed." 
•*  Ah  !  yes,  yes !  here  it  is,"  rejoined  Sir 
tlDias.  "  Proceed,  sir,  proceed." 
[he  pleadings  were  opened  in  form  by  Mr. 
irp,  and  Sir  Thomas,  at  the  same  time, 
his  eye  over  the  sheets  of  his  brief,  and 
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^srlaueeii  at  the  proofs.  Having  aecomplished 
thi9  task,  he  made  a  few  notes,  and  took  a 
pinch  of  ^ulF.  ^^  Some  of  onr  witnesses.  Sir 
Thomas,'*  whispered  Fiddylee,  "  are  rdnctint 
ones." 

''  Humph  !  ah  !''  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas. 

*'  Host  are  opposed  to  ns/'  said  the  attoraej. 

**  So  much  the  better,"*  responded  Sir  Tho- 
mas ;  '^  I  admire  them.  The  case  stands  t 
^^C^Mter  chance  of  success,  sir,  with  such  wH- 

'l^he  attorney  sat  down  between  his  Uue  vA 
jrrtwu  bag:s«  an«l  when  Sir  Thomas  rose  to 
state  the  plaintitTs  case,  regarded  the  adto- 
cate  with  profound  attention.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  customary  prelude.  Sir  ThdM 
said«  '^  Iti  the  whole  course  of  his  professionil 
experience,  no  case  had  come  before  bin 
where  the  rights  of  a  free-bom  Briton  bid 
been  so  shamefully  infringed  as  in  the  one  be 
was  about  to  submit  to  their  attention.  For 
ages,  long  since  swept  into  the  abyss  of  ob- 
livion, it  had  been  the  triumphant,  unfiidiof 
iTT^twined  wreath  in  our  ^orious  constitatioSy 
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tat  ail  Englishman's  home  was  his  castle ; 

"•(i  broad  lands,  won  by  his  ancestor's  heart's 

''iooti,  sacred  from  the  trespasser's  destroying 

•oor-mark.     "What  could  be  more  gratiiying 

tlisK  this  snblime  law,  affording  its  sheltering 

^ng  for  the  poorest  cottager,  as  well  as  the 

*ich  and  estated  earl  ?    what  more  criminal 

.iJian  a  wanton  disregard  of  it?" 

Sir  Thomas  paused,  and  gave  a  professional 
Dok  at  the  jury,  to  discover  the  effect  he  was 
nducuig.  Two  or  three  of  the  wooden- 
1  gentlemen  in  the  box  were  discussing 
t  probable  price  of  barley  on  the  ensuing 
larket-day  ;  one  was  peeping  at  a  newspaper, 
Bjly  placed  in  his  bat ;  and  two  more  were 
nnparing  samples  of  oats.  The  advocate 
*  the  want  of  attention  in  the  dispensers  of 
justice,  and,  giving  the  table  a  loud  smack, 
coutinued,  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  !" 
Each  one  started,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
*'ie  coansel. 

"  As  twelve  free  and  enlightened  subjects 
"fthis  realm,  sitting  there,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
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pointing  to  tlie  boi,  "sworn  before  tfaeBaS^ 
of  events  to  give  a  Terdict  according  to  Af 
evidence  produced,  and  your  own  irrepnwA* 
able  consciences,  I  ask  you^-ean  there  be  lll|f 
act  committed  where  the  oft'ended  lane  haw 
greater  reason  to  demand  retribution  ?" 

The  barrister  again  stopped,  and  the  joij- 
men,  thinking  themselvea  personally  appaJwl 
to,  began  to  elbow  each  other ;  and,  before 
Sir  Thomas  could  resume,  the  foreman  started 
up,  and  said,  "  My  brother  jurors,  air,  lliink 
that,  of  the  two,  a  bloody  murder  is  someirbtt 
worse." 

The  judge  screwed  up  his  grave  mouth,  iltc 
barristers  grinned,  the  people  lauded,  liJ 
Sir  Thomas  smilingly  replied,  "  That  was  txr 
tainly  a  matter  of  opinion." 

It  was  some  time  before  order  conld  be  Tf 
gained.  At  length  silence  was  restored,  ai 
the  counsel  proceeded. 

"  I  will  now  state  the  simple  fiacta,"  pH 
the  barrister,  "  and  proceed  to  support  then 
by  indisputable  evidence.  The  plaintiff  i*  m 
honest,  indnstrioas,  and  sober 


sober  farmer."    (^^ 
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hrt  attribute,  as  applied  to  Humphrey  Lar- 
Uos  at  the  moment  in  qnestion,  was  more 
than  doabtfhl.)  ''  The  soil  he  tills  belongs 
to  him,  and,  although  not  wealthy,  he  is  one 
of  that  respectable  class— -an  independent 
huidholder.  The  defendant,  according  to  my 
BBtmeticms,  is  a  gentleman  much  devoted  to 
Ud  sports,  particularly  to  fox-hunting." 

Here  a  '*  Ha,  ha  f "  was  heard  from  a  so- 
MoQs  Yoioe. 

^Hush,  goremor  !"  said  William,  clapping 
b  hand  over  his  Other's  mouth,  and  eifectu- 
>Dj  diecking  Mr.  Bolton's  loud  laugh.  The 
^tfeers  were  directed  to  discoyer  the  disturber, 
ttd  ^ject  him ;  but  the  old  whipper-in  escaped 
Umr  vigilance. 

"I  say,  Titley,"  whispered  the  squire, 
''you're  an  immortalized  Nimrod." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Wilmott ;  "  hell 
he  proud  of  his  description  presently." 

Sir  Thomas  Bluster  then  described,  in  glow- 
mg  colours,  '^  the  desperate  manner  in  which 
fn-jiUDters  ride,  the  mischief  they  frequently 
aemaon  to  the  land,  the  fences  they  break 
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down,  and  the  necessity  for  making  them  ade- 
qnatelj  compensate  for  all  damages  caused  b/ 
thmr  reckless  sport."     He  then  detailed  ibe 
inmiediate  cause  for  this  action,  and  at  hst 
arrived  at  the  important  point  of  Tijtle7*8  id* 
troduction  to  the  duck-pond. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury/'  continued  the 
learned  counsel,  ^*  can  your  fertile  imaj^- 
tions  picture  a  more  startling  efiect  than  this 
produced  among  the  geese  and  their  interesting 
progenies,  the  goslings !  I  venture  to  antici- 
pate your  reply  in  the  negative.  Perchance— 
and  it  is  not  an  extravagant  conjecture— th^ 
never  ventured  into  the  water  again  with  their 
former  happy  confidence.  Indeed,  I  have  a 
witness  to  prove  one  gosling  was  never  seen 
to  damp  its  feet  afterwards.  This  is  a  serious 
subject  for  reflection !  And  I  trust  your  yer- 
diet,  this  day,  will  prove,  to  an  admiring 
public,  that  even  a  goose  shall  not  be  dis* 
regarded  by  the  fostering  laws  of  this  grest 
country.*' 

**  Is  my  learned  friend  alluding  to  the  plaiB* 
tiff?"  inquired  Titley's  counsel,  a  tall,thio 
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gentleman,  with  a  pointed  noee.  There  was 
a  8neer  about  Us  lips  which  signified  a  capa- 
city for  snarling. 

"  I  am  alluding  to  his  wrongs,  sir/'  replied 
Sb  Thomas ;  'M  am  stating  the  shameful  in- 
juries he  and  his  property  have  sustained,  sir ; 
I  am  advocating  the  cause  of  the  oppressed, 
or,  before  the  most  immaculate  earthly  tribu- 
nal this  sublunary  planet  can  boast  of — an 
EDglish  court  and  jury.  And,  with  the  full 
^Mirance  that  my  appeal  will  not  be  made  in 
^  I  leave  my  client's  case  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  never  turn  an  unwilling  or  indiffe- 
i^t  ear  to  the  claims  of  justice." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the 
court  as  Sir  Thomas  took  his  seat. 
'^  Thomas  Bolton,"  said  Mr.  Sharp,  rising. 
"  Thomas  Bolton,"  bawled  the  usher. 
"  Thomas  Bolton"  was  carried  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  resounded  through  the  court, 
^  the  passages  leading  to  it. 

"  Here,  here !  "  replied  the  old  whipper-in, 
'briskly  stepping  forward.  "  What  are  ye  all 
yapping  for  ?    I'm  not  deaf." 
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•■^*'  replied  Mr.  Bolton,  proudly,  "  and  was 
"rfore  you  were  hatched." 

**  Come,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Sharp,  sharply ; 
^  tQBwer  my  qnestions  respectfully,  and  don't 
%»." 

"I  Barer  crane,  swerve,  or  flinch,"  re- 
sponded Tom ;  "  so  lead  away/' 

"  Were  you  acting  in  your  capacity  on  the 
^Mirteenth  of  last  February?"  inquired  the 
counsel. 

''  I  was ;  and  a  splitting  run  we  had,"  re- 
plied Tom. 

'^Was  the  defendant  with  you?"  asked 
Mr.  Sharp. 

"Mr.  Powis  Titley  certainly  was  at  cover," 
i<Bplied  the  old  whipper-in. 

"  Do  you  remember  any  particular  occur- 
lenee  that  took  place  on  that  day  ?"  inquired 
*ke  barrister. 

'^  I  should  think  I  did,"  replied  Mr.  Bolton, 
koking  hard  at  the  judge,  and  winking  his 
^eye. 

'!  Relate  it,"  said  the  counsel. 

"I'd  rather  not,"  replied  Tom. 
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^^But  I  insist,  sir/'  rejoined  Mr.  Sharp. 
"  You  are  bound  to  reply." 

"  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must !"  rejoined  Mr 
Bolton.  ''  But  it's  cruel  to  gaff  a  willoig 
jade.  Mr.  Titley  was  well  trounced  for  \b 
ignorance,  and  it's  too  bad  to  repeat  it.  He 
was  only  fit  to  line  a  bandbox,  but  he's  regnlif 
built  leather  now." 

^'  No  digression,  sir.  State  the  partacE- 
lars,"  said  the  counsel. 

^'The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  ist 
then,"  replied  Tom,  "  he  tallyhoed  a  squinel 
perched  in  a  tree." 

^^  And  what  then  ?"  asked  the  barrister. 

"  He  was  made  sport  of  by  the  gentlemen 
o*  the  hunt,"  rejoined  Mr.  Bolton. 

After  some  other  unimportant  answers  fioiB 
the  old  whipper-in,  he  was  asked  if  the  de- 
fendant  followed  the  hounds.  ' 

"  Against  his  will,  if  he  did,"  replied  Tom; 
**  but,  as  I  don't  carry  eyes  in  my  back,  I 
didn't  see." 

Nothing  more  could  be  extracted  Aromlli- 
Bolton.      "He  didn't  know,  and  be  didn't 
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^j"  were  the  general  replies  to  all  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him.  In  vain  the  junior  counsel 
snapped  like  a  dog  at  the  reach  of  his  chain ;  in 
^  Sir  Thomas  Bluster  took  the  witness  from 
the  mexperienced  junior,  and  by  every  trick  and 
UttiKBQvre  tried  to  browbeat  Mr.  Bolton  into 
giving  a  supporting  answer  to  the  plaintifTs 
cise.  All  was  useless;  and  Tom  was  told 
"he  might  go  down,"  by  the  enraged  counsel, 
^  the  sort  of  voice  that  is  used  to  dislodge 
^  interloping  cur. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  cross-examine  him 
'^n,  I  think,"  observed  Titley's  sarcastic 
•dyocate. 

William  was  next  placed  in  the  box ;  but, 
*fter  some  whispering  between  Sir  Thomas 
*>Hi Fiddylee,  was  told  to  "go  do^vn." 

''Call  John  Chawbacon,"  said  Sir  Thomas. 

''John  Chawbacon  !"  echoed  far  and  wide ; 
•JhI,  shortly  after  the  summons,  John  Chaw- 
hieon  made  his  appearance. 

"What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Chaw- 
hicon?"  inquired  Sir  Thomas,  after  the  wit- 
De»  bad  been  sworn. 

VOL.  II.  1 
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"  Ize  be  'orsekeeper  an'  plonghmnn  to  Ifa^- 
ter  Largins,  zur,"  replied  John. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  barrister.     "  Tfow 
think  before  you  reply  to  my  questions.'' 

The  witness  had  been  well  drilled  by  Kd- 
dylee.  For  weeks  he  had  repeated  the  nine 
story,  and  the  united  talent  of  the  Englidi  btf 
could  not  have  varied  a  single  word.  It  bad 
been  a  task  of  great  difficulty  for  John's  bnin 
to  take  possession  of  the  instructed  £acts ;  bot^ 
once  in,  nothing  could  effect  an  ejectment  of 
them. 

"  Was  ploughing  on  the  fourteenth  of  W 
February — remembered  it,  because  it  was  St 
Valentine's  day— sent  a  valentine  to  his  sweet- 
heart. Saw  Squire  Scourfield's  hounds  oi 
that  day.  Saw  the  fox — ^knew  it  to  be  a  fbii 
and  not  a  donkey.  Saw  the  dogs  and  hunts' 
men  in  pursuit.  They  made  a  great  n(Hse^ 
liked  a  noise,  and  hallooed  himself  hoaM 
All  were  dressed  in  scarlet,  except  one — tht 
one  was  the  defendant.  None  came  over  Ui 
master's  land  but  defendant.  Never  saw  laj 
nian  so  desperate  before — rode  at  eveiythiBg 
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oe  came  at— cleared  two  drains  and  a  water- 
f^ttow.  Saw  him  bear  towards  the  pond,  and 
%  his  horse  cruelly.  Was  sorry  for  the  ani- 
^  and  glad  to  see  the  rider  floored  in  the 
doek-pond.  Believed  it  served  him  right. 
Herer  saw  ducks^  geese,  and  goslings,  so 
lightened  before.  Believes  some  had  fits, 
two  died,  and  one  never  would  take  a  swim 
igain.  Caught  defendant's  horse — took  it  to 
ten — ^received  half-a-crown  for  the  job." 

**That*s  my  case,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  taking 
Unseat. 

"You  have  said  the  ducks,  geese,  and  gos- 
Bogs,  were  greatly  alarmed,"  remarked  Tit- 
fey'g  counsel,  rising  to  cross-examine  the  wit- 
^^ 

"Every  veather  stood  on  end,"  replied 
Job. 

"Pray,  how  do  you  know  they  were  not 
dukes  and  ganders  ?"  asked  the  counsel. 

"How  do  I  know  you  bean't  an  old  wo- 
ttn  ?"  replied  Mr.  Chawbacon,  sulkily. 

*•  You  may  go,  friend  Chawbacon,"  rejoined 
he  barrister. 

I  2 
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The  counsel  then  commenced  the  defence- 
Long  he  dwelt  upon  the  facts  as  they  real!/ 
took  place,  and  much  he  regretted  there  w»^ 
no  evidence  to  support  them.     A  man's  in- 
tentions were  often  difficult  to  prove;  W 
still  they  were  not  always  to  be  discieditedt 
because  they  needed  facts  to  bear  them  out 
He  assured  the  jury  his  unhappy  client  wi* 
as  averse  to  a  dip  in  the  mud  as  they  them- 
selves could  possibly  be,  and  was  quite  9B 
frightened  at  finding  himself  in  the  duck-pond* 
as  the  ducks  and  geese  were  at  being  driTCO 
out  of  it.    It  was  a  pure  accident  that  caused 
his  immersion ;  not  any  inclination  of  his  own- 
He  begged  the  jury  to  remember  we  were 
not  at  all  times  free  agents.     And,  when  ^^ 
were  not  so,  was  it  "  seasoning  mercy  with 
justice"  to  hold  us  responsible  for  our  actions  - 
They  would  say  no.     The  defendant  was  » 
trespasser  against  his  will,  and  was  absolntdf 
pitched   into   the  present  mess.     He  spob 
figuratively,  and  was  not  alluding  to  the  mire, 
but  to  the  law,  which  was  quite  as  capable  of 
dirtying  a  man's  fingers,  and  blackening  hk 
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^Wacten  What  man,  referring  to  the  simple 
^,  would  voluntarily  stick  his  head  into  the 
o^Qd!  He  believed  there  was  not  such  an 
€ccMitric  being  living.  Never  in  the  course 
^  lus  practice  did  he  feel  greater  confidence 
that  justice  would  be  triumphant.  He  should 
not  trespass  upon  the  attention  or  time  of  the 
court  any  longer;  but  leave  his  case  in  the 
kads  of  the  inteUigent  jury  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  addressing. 

His  lordship  summed  up,  and  the  jury  found 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  five  hun- 
dred pounds. 


^  -'  I 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


LOVE  AND  ANGUN6. 


'*  O,  bow  this  fprini;  of  lore  rewmblelh 

The  uoGertain  gkxy  of  an  April  dtij. 
Which  DOW  shows  all  the  baaoty  of  the  won. 

And  by  and  by  a  doud  takes  all  away !" 

Upon  the  flowerless  ground  the  sun  sti 
his  bright  rays,  and  a  soft  wind  fanned  the&cs^ 
of  Nature,  as  she  woke  from  her  wintcr^^ 
trance.    The  young  gay  mom  broke  over  hi0 
and  dale  with  flashing  beams;  the  gofglia^ 
brook  danced  in  the  flood  of  light,  and  sparkled 
in  its  radiancy.  There  was  a  buoyancy  in  tbe 
air  which  lifted  the  spirit  of  life.     It  was  tbe 
bursting  of  spring  from  ice-bearded  wiater^s 
cold  embrace ;  the  severing  his  last  tie  from 
the  chilled  earth. 
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**  I  think  no  more  aboat  it,"  said  Wilmott, 
^  his  friend  Titley,  as  they  wended  their  way 
^^  Woodland  Rookery  towards  the  Hall ; 
"it's  aU  settled  now." 

"  The  deace  it  is !"  replied  Titley ;  **  my 
"^^citors.  Twist,  Screw,  and  Rainem,  have  a 
Afferent  opinion,  I  think." 

**  Their  opinions  correspond  with  mine," 
'joined   Wilmott,   "  or   I   am   mach    mis- 

How  so  ?"  inquired  Titley. 
They  received  a  blank  cheque  immediately 
"*^T  the  trial,  to  defray  the  costs  and  da- 
""^ges,"  replied  Wilmott. 

**  Really,  this  should  have  been  named  to 
®^  first,"  rejoined  his  friend ;  "  I'm  sincerely 

<*^liged  to  you ." 

**  Stop,  stop,"  interrupted  Wilmott,  "  your 
thanks  are  not  due  to  me." 
"  To  whom,  then  ?"  inquired  Titley. 
"  To  the  squire,"  replied  Wilmott ;  "  and, 
if  you  wish  to  please  him,  you'll  express  your 
obligations  as  briefly  as  possible." 

"  But  I  cannot  accept  this,"  said  Titley. 


«c 
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"Xonsense,"  rejoined  Wilmott;  "if  jc?*' 
tell  him  so,  hell  be  greatly  offended." 

When  they  approached  the  Hall,  they  sa^ 
the  squire  standing  at  the  window  of  hi^ 
sporting  repository,  fixing  a  reel  upon  a  fisli-' 
ing-rod.  The  casement  was  open,  and  Kate 
was  leaning  with  her  clasped  hands  upon  on^ 
of  his  shoulders,  while  Agnes  occupied  a  si- 
milar position  upon  the  other.  Directly  th^ 
squire  saw  his  companions  coming,  he  snn^ 
out  — 

"  Come  away,  come  away  to  the  streAm, 
And  we*ll  try  the  6sherman's  skill. 

By  hooking  the  jack  and  the  bream 
In  the  pool  at  the  side  of  the  mill.'* 

"  Well  done,  squire !"  said  Wilmott;  "yo^ 
sing  like  a  May-bird.*' 

"  And  feel  like  one  this  morning,  my  boy, 
replied  the   squire;  "here's   delicious  wea- 
ther." 

"Papa's  wilder  than  a  goshawk  to-day, 
said  Kate ;  "we  can  do  nothing  with  him." 

"  To  be  sure  ye  can't,"  replied  the  squire; 
"  they've  been  trying  to  take  my  rod  from  ro^? 
Wilmott,  and  playing  all  manner  of  tricks,  tb« 
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68;  bat  I  made  them  call  peccavi,  the 

»r 

)o  you  fish  this  morning?"  inquired 
8  of  TiUey. 

said  I  woold,*'  replied  he ;  ^*  bat,  if  yoa 
ear  with  resignation  my  society,  I  shoald 
r  remaining  here." 

think  we  can  do  so,"  replied  Agnes, 
ig,  "  can  we  not,  coasin  ?" 
t  will  not  be  too  mach  for  our  patience, 
eve,"  replied  Kate. 

)o  as  you  like,"  said  the  squire ;  ^'  if  you 
r  stopping  at  home,  do  so.  If  not,  Bum- 
and  Striver  have  prepared  your  tackle.'* 
lis  nerves  have  not  become  settled  from 
hock  they  received  in  court,"  observed 

lOtt. 

11  not  have  another  word  spoken  about 
*  said  the  squire ;  '*  let  the  subject  pass 
it  had  never  been." 

Sat  I  must  say  something  to  you  con- 
ig  it,  squire,"  said  Titley. 
t^ot  a  syllable,"  replied  the  squire,  waving 

15 
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his  hand ;  "  I'll  not  hear  a  word  more  of  tl^^ 
affair ;  so  don't  vex  me  by  attempting  it." 

"  Why  stay  there,   gentlemen  ?"    askec^^ 
Kate ;  **  we  have   not  forbidden  your  pi 
sence." 

"  Stop  where  you  are,  Wilmott,"  said  thi 
squire  ;  ^^  or  we  shall  not  get  away  till  moM-' 

Bumstead,  Striver,  and  Button  now 
peared ;  the  two  former  carrying  landing-net-^ 
and  baskets ;  the  latter  bearing  himself  wit'Ss 
dignity,  close  to  the  heels  of  his  master. 

"  All  ready  ?"  asked  the  squire. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Peter,  touching  hi* 
hat. 

"  Who's  got  the  minnows,  frogs,  and  mice?*' 
inquired  the  squire. 

"  I  trapped  them,  sir,"  replied  Striter  ; 
"  here  they  are,"  said  he,  pointing  to  tb^ 
basket  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Here's  your  rod,  Wilmott,"  said  tli< 
squire,  handing  him  one  out  of  the  winded* 
"  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment." 

"  Mr.  Titley  is  far  more  gallant  than  yo« 
are,  Wilmott,"  said  Kate,  pouting. 
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"^aj,"  replied  he;  "I  thought  you  deemed 
me  petfection^  in  gallantry." 

"  ^ot  I,  indeed,"  she  rejoined.  "  You  are 
tw  constantly  occupied  in  sporting.  Scarcely 
» morning  do  you  pass  with  me,  while  Mr, 
''tie/  K  as  seldom  from  us," 

"  Shall  I  sham  a  headache,  and  decline 
goiag  with  the  squire  ?"  said  Wilmott. 

"  Do,"  replied  Kate,  laughing ;  "  it  will  be 
mh  fan," 

"  Now  then,  Wilmott,  come  along,"  said 
'lie  sijuire,  emerging  from  the  hall,  armed  for 
'fie  piscatory  sport. 

"  Sudden  indisposition,  my  dear  sir,"  re- 
plied Wilmott,  "  prevents  my  accompanying 
P"i  this  morning." 

'  What  I"  exclaimed  the  squire,  amazed. 

**  Sudden  indisposition,"  rejoined  Wilmott, 

tting  his  hand  to  bis  bead ;  "  a  pain  here." 

"  I  see — yes,   yes,"    rejoined  the  squire. 

J  Well,  well !  make  yourselves  happy.    I  shall 

pVe  home  at  four.     A  pain  here  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

And   off  the  squire  started    towards  the 

rivtjf,  followed  by  Peter,  Striver,  and  Button. 
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"  Where  did  you    see    this   fresh  vat^^ 
shark  ?"  inquired  the  squire,  as  they  walk©"^^^ 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

"  In  deep  ripple  hole,  sir,"  replied  Strivcr-^' 

"  What  do  you  think  he  weighs  ?"  afikec::^^ 
the  gamekeeper. 

**  Twenty  pounds,  if  an  ounce.  Don't  he^-=» 
Button  ?"  said  Striver,  with  his  usual  appea-J 
to  the  sagacious  Button. 

"  Why,  you  don't  think  the  dog  know* 
any  thing  about  the  weight  of  fish,  do  ye  ? 
inquired  Peter. 

"  Better  than  many  a  Christian,"  replied 
the  old  trapper. 

For  half  a  mile  their  way  was  on  the  rerg^ 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  brooks  in  England- 
A  double  row  of  willows  drooped  their  grao^" 
ful  branches  upon  its  bosom,  and  mingled  witli 
the  i-apid  stream  as  it  swept  murmuring  alon^- 
Thick,  yellow  osier-beds  reared  their  waTin^ 
forms  upon  one  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  cool^ 
reach,  while  acres  of  tall  rushes  rustled  in  tb^ 
breeze  on  the  other.  Here  the  heron  wonl« 
stand  and  watch  for  his  finny  prey ;  the  tet* 
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'sulille  among  the  hiding  flags,  ami  the  moor- 
ten  pick  iier  slimy  meal.  It  was  the  spot  of 
^  others  for  the  wild  denizens  of  the  stream 
~-a  rude,  uncultivated,  solitary  place. 

"  He  laid  just  there,  this  morning,  sir," 
^Jd  Striver,  pointing  between  two  patches  of 
^feen  rushes. 
"  Shall  I  try  him  with  a  frog  ?"  asked  the 
l"gnire. 

■  "  A  minnow  would  he  best,  I  think,"  re- 
Iwied  Peter. 

I  Siriver  produced  the  little  pink  from  his 
jffcore,  and  commenced  baiting  a  hook  with 
tS'eat  ingenuity,  while  Button  sat  on  his 
^^onches  to  watch  the  proceedings. 

The  squire  examined  his  reel  to  see  if  it 
i&  free,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  he  gathered 
Mline  into  a  neat  coil,  and  made  a  cast  across 
.e  stream.  Slowly  he  drew  it  towards  him, 
id  when  about  the  centre  there  was  a  sudden 
beck  to  its  course.  In  an  instant  the  line 
^ew  through  the  rings,  and  the  reel  whir-r-rd 
•onnd  with  great  velocity. 

"  He's  got  it,"  said   Striver,  rubbing  his 
wds  with  delight. 
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•K,  jaiij  the  squire,  carefully  winding  up  the 
«e!. 

Tie  line  was  becoming  tight,  and  the  squire 
W  some  little  difficulty  to  gather  it  in,  when, 
■ith  a  tremendous  spring,  the  pike  leaped 
•rcral  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  started  off 
■Bce  more  at  astonishing  speed. 

"  That's   a   thirty    pound   fish,"    said   the 

VpiK.     "  And  if  he's  landed  within  half  an 

Wr  it  will  be  good  work." 

"  We  shall  get  this  under  him,"  said  Peter, 

aoMing  out  the  landing-net,  "  before  that  time, 

I  think  not,"  rejoined  the  squire,  "by 
ra  pranks."  ■ 

To  and  fro  the  fish  was  played  by  the  scien- 
^  uqnire,  who  never  appeared  more  flushed 
™li  pleasure. 

I'll  have  you,"    said    he.     "  You  can't 
:««pe." 
"He*8  gorged  the  bait,  sir,"  said  Striver. 
"  I  see  he  has,"  responded  the  squire  ;  "  it's 
iD  right." 

Shall  I  try  and  get  the  net  under  him 
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now,  sir  ?"  asked  Peter,  as  the  fish  appeai^^ 
within  reach. 

"  No,'*  replied  the  squire ;  "  I'll  manage  ^^* 
all  myself.  I've  hooked  him,  and  Pll  lait^ 
him." 

The  struggles  of  the  pike  now  became  le^^ 
violent.  Occasionally  he  lay  still  upon  tlt^e 
surface  of  the  water,  and  permitted  himself  UO 
be  drawn  quietly  towards  the  shore;  theim^ 
with  a  sudden  strike,  down  he  dived,  aa^ 
lashed  the  water  into  a  white  foam. 

"  He'll  die  game,"  observed  Striver. 

"  As  a  bull-dog,"  added  Peter. 

"  There's  not  much  more  run  in  him,"  aai^ 
the  squire.  ^^  Stand  close  to  me  with  tb^ 
pole." 

The  fish  was  dragged  once  more  to  the  top 
of  the  water,  which  he  continued  to  dash  wi^ 
his  fan  into  a  thick  spray. 

"  He's  not  beaten  yet,  sir,"  said  Peter. 

^*  There's  another  stroke  in  him,  I  thinly 
responded  the  squire. 

He  was  right  in  his  conjecture.     Wbe^ 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  bank,  the  p3^ 
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^▼e  a  jump,  and  darted  away  with  the  same 
▼i^ur  as  at  the  moment  he  took  the  hook. 
But  it  was  his  last  straggle.  Presently, 
flapping  his  tail,  the  exhausted  fish  suffered 
liimself  to  be  drawn  along ;  and,  when 
^thin  reach,  the  squire  took  the  landing- 
^t  from  Peter,  and  placed  it  under  his 
captive. 

**  There,"  said  he,  with  the  gratification  of 
•  successful  sportsman,  "  you're  mine." 

Upon  the  bank  the  gaping  pike  was  drawn, 
^d  exhibited  a  form  of  great  dimensions. 

**  rU  bet  a  glass  of  ale,"  said  Striver,  "  he's 
'^er  thirty  pounds." 

*•  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  squire,  "  you  may 
*y  fiye  over." 

**  It  was  more  than  half  an  hour's  work, 
^9^  observed  Striver,  looking  at  his  round 
■*>€r  watch. 

*•  How  much  more  ?"  asked  Peter. 

**  Five  minutes,"  replied  Striver. 

**  And  quick  work  too,  for  such  a  fish," 
•dded  the  squire. 

Peter  lifted  the  fish,  and,  leaving  it  in  the 
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net,  hoisted  it  upon  his  back.  Striver 
sisted  the  squire  in  arranging  the  taekl^^' 
and,  at  the  conclusion,  the  party  took  th^^ 
way  towards  home. 

"  Have  you  seen  any  more  otter  seak  ^ 
asked  the  squire,  looking  at  a  mud-bank. 

"  No,  sir,   thank  God,"   replied  the  ol^  . 
trapper. 

When  the  squire  departed  upon  his  fishing 
excursion,  Titley  and  Agnes  strolled  thronpl* 
the  pleasure-grounds,  leaving  Kate  and  Wil* 
mott  in  the  breakfast  room.  As  they  pro* 
ceeded,  Titley  became  thoughtful  and  silent ; 
and  Agnes,  in  a  playful  manner,  questional 
him  about  the  cause  of  his  moody  muteness- 
For  some  time  he  evaded  giving  a  reply,  bi»* 
at  length  said  — 

"  I  think  it  right  you  should  know,  w^r 
though  you'll  laugh  at  me." 

"  If  my  spirits  were  not  unusually  g(H>^ 
this  morning,"  replied  Agnes,  "  I  would  p«^ 
mise  to  abstain  from  such  an   indulgenc?^ '» 
but,  as  they  are,  you  must  bear  with  me." 
"  I  am  sure  you  will  give  me  credit  '^^^ 
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^iieving,"  rejoined  he,  seriously,  "  that  I 
^^d  scarcely  mistake  another  living  person 
^^  yourself/* 

**I  know  of  nothing  to  prevent  my  en- 
'^itaining  gnch  a  belief,"  said  Agnes. 

*•  And  yet,"  Titley  hesitated,  "  on  the  night 
^  our  arrival  in  London  I  saw  some  one  in 
<^^  hotel  so  strongly  resembling  you,  that  the 
^pression  really  haunts  me.  I  cannot  but 
think  of  it." 

**  Indeed  !''  exclaimed  Agnes,  with  feigned 
f^rprise ;  but  her  voice  faltered,  and  she  bent 
^r  fiu»  towards  the  ground. 

Kothing  more  was  said  for  a  few  moments, 
ttid  Titley  was  more  puzzled  than  ever  at 
the  manner  of  Agnes  receiving  his  commu- 
i^Hsation.  Instead  of  treating  it  with  ridicule, 
^  be  expected,  she  seemed  confused  and 
P^ve. 

•*  It's  very  strange,"  observed  he,  com- 
BiiUiing  with  himself. 

**  What's  very  strange  ?"  said  Agnes,  re- 
^^^ering  her  self-possession. 
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"  That  I  should  have  been  so  deceived,"  >^^ 
replied,  "  for  \  must  have  been,  of  course." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  say  that  I  follows 
you  to  your  hotel  ?*'  asked  Agnes,  forcing       ^ 
smile  upon  her  features. 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  if  you  did  not/' 

"  Ifr  rejoined  Agnes. 

There  was  a  frown  upon  her  brow,  and  h»  ^ 
eyes  flashed  with  indignation  as  she  uttered 
this.      Titley  felt  awkward,  and  replied  th»* 
the   deception    was   so  great,  he   had  sino^ 
thought,  and  could  think  of  nothing  else. 

"  Then  pray  make  the  attempt,"  responded 
Agnes,  "  for  I'm  certain  you  can  be  far  more 
agreeably  employed." 

"  We'll  dismiss  the  subject  then,"  sai^i 
Titley ;  "  but  I  never  was  so  mistaken.  I^ 
appeared  to  me  that  I  saw  you  as  clearly  tf 
I  do  now." 

*^  And  did  you  think  seriously  I  was  therer'* 
inquired  Agnes. 

"  No,"  repUed  he,  "  I  did  not.  But  wc 
met,  by  accident,  in  Hyde  Park,  a  perBon 
with  whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted;  and 
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>,  bat  no  matter ;  there's  no  occasion  to 
'^Plain." 

^^  Bat  I  think  there  is,"  said  Agnes. 

**  To  do  so  will  only  add  to  the  absardity," 
'^^nded  Titley. 

**  Well,"  rejoined  Agnes,  "  if  you  fear  to 
'^te  the  particulars  of  this  dream,  I  must 
*cu8e  you.  But  no  more  of  these  illusions, 
^tiiember." 

•*  Forgive  my  folly,"  said  Titley ;  "  I'll  not 
^*t>iible  you  or  myself  with  them  again." 

Through  the  bright,  green  laurels  they 
"^ked,  and  the  sun  began  to  decline  before 
'^ir  steps  were  bent  homeward.  As  they 
Phased  from  the  shade  of  an  old,  thick 
'*^Uy-bush,  they  saw  the  squire  approach,  with 
"is  trophy  of  success. 

•*  Come  here,  Titley,"  hallooed  he.  "  Ah  ! 
J^H  should  have  seen  the  sport  I  had  with 
^oat  fellow,"  said  the  squire,  pointing  to  the 
Pdce  suspended  in  the  net. 

"  WTiat  a  monster  !"  exclaimed  Agnes. 

"  He  must  have  given  you  some  trouble," 
okerved  Titley. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIl. 


BRIGHTENING  PROSPECTS  —  A  RUN  WITH  THE 
ROYAL  HOUNDS. 


"True  hope  is  swift,  and  fiies  nith  eaj^le'a  wings; 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  Euid  meaner  creatures  kings," 


"And  all  will  be  explained,  Anstruther," 
said  Cbarles  SconrfieW,  to  a  sallow-com- 
plexioned,  tall,  and  thin  young  man,  with 
straight,  black  hair  hanging  in  heavy  masses 
over  his  ears. 

"  I've  no  doubt  of  it,"  was  the  reply,  in  a 
languid  voice.  "  If  1  had  not  been  so  con- 
foundedly croaky,  nothing  should  have  in- 
duced me  to  have  left  before  the  court-martial 
was  over.     But " 

Here  a  short,  dry  cough  intermpted  the 
speaker. 
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Charles  sat  at  the  head  of  a  sofe,  pla^^ 
before  a  fierce  fire ;  upon  the  sofa  reclined  ^^ 
companion.  The  apartment  was  small,  aXS< 
very  hot ;  but  the  invalid  shivered  occasic^n- 
ally,  and  complained  of  cold. 

"  You  had  better  resolve  to  start  for 
London  immediately,"  said  Charles.  "  There's 
not  a  doctor  to  be  trusted  in  Portsmouth.'' 

"  With  this  bilious  fit  I  dare  not  attempt 
the  journey,"  responded  his  companion.  "Brt 
in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  be  better." 

"  How  did  the  voyage  suit  you  ?"  inquired 
Charles. 

"  The  thought  of  it  is  enough  to  destroy 
me,"  replied  Anstruther.  "I  did  notbiDg 
but  wish  myself  dead,  from  the  hour  « 
sailing  until  I  landed." 

"But  you're  better  now?"  rejoined 
Charles. 

"  Not  much,"  said  his  companion. 

"  The  pure  air  of  England  will  soonreator* 
you,"  added  Charles. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  responded  Anstruther ;  *^^ 
I'm  so  shaken  that  I  almost  despair  of  it." 
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Re- 


"  Never  despair,"    8aid   Charles, 
MDiberthe  ordeal  I  have  passed." 
"  Ay,"    replied    his    companion,   with   a 
I  Oekneholy   shake  of  his  head,    "you   have 
Ifon  nerves,  and  spirits  of  cork.     But  I  was 
llliraTs  a  poor  subject  for  a  vertical  sun  to 
■dart  his  rays  upon,  and  to  hear  the  knocks 
d  rubs  of  wayward  Fortune." 
'■  We   frequently   fear   the   shadow   more 
I  the  substance,"  rejoined  Charles.     "  I 
whje  endeavoured   to   shrink   from   neither, 
KUd  have  generally  found  reality  has  not  a 
F  tenth  of  the  real  trouble  which  anticipation 
pietDres." 

"Yoa  are  right,"  said  Anstrutber.  "In 
ninety  nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  this  is 
80.  Still  there  are  exceptions ;  and  I  am 
one." 

"  Nonsense !"  said  Charles.     "  But  come, 

don't   let  Qs   talk    of  troubles.     Not   three 

days  ashore  in  Old  England,  after  ten  years' 

absence,  there  should  not  be  a  thought  but 

f  pleasure  and  happiness." 

'  And  there   shall    not    be    to-night,"  re- 
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sponded  his  companion,  energetically  s 
ing  from  his  recunibent  attitude.  ' 
Charles  1  I  bronght  you  glorious  intelli) 
and  to-night  I'll  forget  my  owii  sorro 
he  happy  with  yoa." 

"Well  said,"  added  Charles.  "I 
satisfied  your  health  will  be  restored  wit 
few  months ;  so  let's  tell  old  tales,  aad  i 
our  cares." 

"  With  all  my  soul,"  responded  his 
panion.  "We'll  have  a  jug  of  burnt  c 
and  smoke  like  Turks.  But  no  hazard, 
"  Not  a  throw,"  said  Charles,  firmly, 
told  you  of  my  promise  ;  and,  by  Heavei 
keep  it !" 

"  Do,  my  dear  fellow,"  added  Anstrel 
"and  I'll  try  to  imitate  your  exc( 
example  ;  although  a  little  *  chicken'  is 
tempting." 

"And  very  ruinous,"  said  Charles.  " 
had  not  given  way  to  its  influence  bow  i 
trials  should  I  have  escaped  !" 

"  It  was  a  villanons  conspiracy,  and 
the  play,  which  distressed  you.    Remem 
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**d  his  oompanion,  "all  injiuries  should  be 
^*^€ed  to  their  legitimate  sources,  and  not 
*J^wn  upon  extraneous  ones/* 

"  Still,  I  must  trace  all  my  troubles  to  the 
*i©c,"  replied  Charles.  "If  I  had  not 
K^bled,  the  heartless  scheme  could  not  have 
been  practised." 

"Some  other  might,  equally  shameful," 
R}(Miied  his  companion :  "  and,  perchance, 
^■e  that  would  not  have  been  discovered  as 
Aifl  most,  and  is  by  this  time." 

^  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  Charles,  clasp- 
i>j  his  hands  ferrently.  "  I  thought — I 
kiew  it  would !  Against  the  cold  dictates 
^probability,  I  felt  that  truth  must  burst 
%tmgh  die  clinging  cerements  of  artifice  and 

•*  Shall  you  inform  your  friends  now  of  the 
4rcnmstances  ?"  inquired  Anstruther. 

•*  If  o,"  replied  Charles  ;  "  I  shall  wait  until 
I  liear  the  result  of  the  trial.  Then,"  said 
^i  seizing  his  companion's  hand,  "  we'll  go  to 
fte  old  Hall  together,  and  make  the  roof  ring 
^giiiL     How  I  wish  to  meet  them !" 

K  2 
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"  I  see  no  reason  for  your  keeping  al 
now,"  rejoined  Anstruther.      "  I   can 
testimony " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Charles ;  "  bnt  I 
have  decided  to  remain  as  I  am  until  eveij 
thing  is  clear  and  settled." 

"  You'll  inform  your  excellent  sister  of  tie 
events  that  have  transpired,"  said  his  frienA 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  Charles.  "  I  stott 
state  to  her  the  certainty  of  an  early  consuni* 
mation  of  my  hopes ;  but  not  the  circumstaDoe^ 
in  detail." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Anstruther. 

"  Because  she  would  not  be  able  to  conceit 
her  delight,"  responded  Charles.  "And 
am  determined  to  have  the  afiair  main! 
as  it  has  been,  till  the  proper  hour  arriyes  fo^" 
disclosing  it." 

"  As  that  cannot  be  long,  perhaps  yon  w^ 
right,"  rejoined   his  companion.      "  But  * 
should  be  so  anxious  to  join  them  at  the  ^M 
house  at  home,'  that  I  should  not  act  with 
such  caution." 

''  Shall  I  ring  the  bell  ?"  inquired  Chaiki. 
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Yes,"  replied  his  friend.  "  We'll  make 
^^U^ves  comfortable,  if  my  cough  will 
^ttiit." 

A  brisk  little  waiter,  with  a  napkin  under 
^te  left  arm,  answered  the  sunmions. 

^'  A  jug  of  burnt  claret,"  said  Anstruther. 

**  Yessir,"  answered  the  waiter. 

^'  Let  it  be  well  spiced,"  added  Charles. 

''  Yessir." 

**  And  bring  some  good  cigars." 

**  Yessir." 

**  I  wonder  if  any  of  those  bipeds  can  say 
o  ?**  observed  Anstruther,  as  the  waiter  closed 
bie  door. 

**  It  *8  a  rare  occurrence  to  hear,"  said 
Charles. 

^'111  ask  him,  when  he  returns,"  added 
^^Ustruther,  "  to  express  a  negative." 

When  the  waiter  brought  in  the  jug  of 
Poking  claret,  Anstruther  said  to  him,  seri- 
^y,  "  Pray  did  you  ever  say  '  no '  in  the 
eonne  of  your  life  ?  " 

Yessir,"  replied  the  waiter. 
Then  you  can  say  *  no  ? ' " 
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**  Win  Toa  oblife  mt  ly  flmng  'ic^ 
fti^ked  Anatrvdier. 

^  Yeoeiry'^  ^nia  RpGed  tlie  muter. 

^'  Then  do  so,''  said  Clnifes. 

**  Yesmri'  «dD  perssted  die  wiiler ;  a»( 
he  was  di^^mised  witliovt  expresaa^  a  mcg^ 
tire,  amidst  the  kmd  miith  of  his  intemgitoo. 

^^  We  hare  diseased  the  Indian  news,**  ttH 
Charles,  offering  a  eigar  to  his  friend ;  ''0' 
I're  told  Toa  all  that  has  occurred  sinee  mf 
arriral*     What  shall  we  do  for  amosemeat?*' 

"  Spin  a  yam,^  replied  Anstmther,  pWf" 
ing  his  friend  in  a  bumper. 

**  I'm  the  worst  in  the  worid  for  that,  1^ 
you  know,'*  replied  Charles ;  "  and  you  •!• 
among  the  best  when  your  spirits  and  hetbla 
will  let  you.     Will  you  try  one  now  ?  ** 

"  Why,  this  wine  has  revired  me,'*  repB«* 
his  companion  ;  *'  and  I  think  my  cough  wiD 
not  offer  any  great  interruption." 

"  Then  give  me  one  of  your  sporting  pnmby 
added  Charles. 

"  With  all  my  heart/'  responded  Anrfrtt- 


es  placed  a  chair  close  to  h\<  coini)a- 
10,  knocking  the  a.^lies  from  \n<  ci^ar, 
ced  the  following  adventure,  premising 
¥as  a  simple  relation  of  what  he  had 
d  with  his  own  eyes : — 
VBS  abont  a  year  previoua  to  my  going 
that  I  urent  to  the  inn  at  Salt  Hill, 
1  and  dreary  night,  early  in  Marclu 
3t  received  me  with  a  profusion  of 
nd  bows,  holding  the  stirrup  while  I 
ted,  and  offering  to  see  my  horse 
1  to,  whilst  I  obtained  those  consoli- 
lispensables -—« refreshments.  But  a 
ui's  maxim  being  to  attend  to  the 
'  his  horse  ere  he  thinks  of  himself,  I 

the  offer,  and  proceeded  to  the  stable 

&voarite. 
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*^ '  So  Fd  a  hidea,  from  his  shape  an'  malc:^ 
sir/  rejoined  he ;  '  bit  of  a  varmint,  the',  J 
suspect.* 

^^ '  High-conraged ;  but  an  excellent  teKn- 
per/  said  J. 

**  *  Them's  my  pips  ! '  exclaimed  the  ostler. 
'  Nothing  like  blood  an'  bone»  from  the  Idng 
to  the  *oss,  sir.' 

"  *  The  meet  will  be  great  to-morrow,'  f 
observed.  ^  Have  you  any  gentlemen  sleepiiig' 
here?' 

"  *  Only  one,  sir.  Our  stables,  however, 
are  full  o'  'osses,  and,  taking  the  lump,  I  new 
seed  greater  clippers.  But,'  added  he,  laugh' 
ing,  *  I  suspect  some  on  'em  '11  shake  their 
tails  afore  to-morrow  at  this  time ;  for  olA 
Ripley  's  to  be  turned  out,  I  hear.' 

"  *  Indeed  ! '  said  I. 

"  *  Yes,'  responded  my  loquacious  friewl- 
*  That  'oss  next  to  youm,'  continued  he,  'be- 
longs to  the  gen'l'man  wot's  sleeping  here. 
A  wery  spicy  kid  he  is,  and  no  mistake.' 

"  I  looked  at  the  animal,  and,  to  my  ^'^ 
light,  saw  it  was  my  friend  McDonald's  f^ 
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^^  of  a  horse.  He  was  a  superb  creature ; 
"^  Mood  as  pure  as  that  of  the  Ptolemies, 
^^d  his  silky  coat  black  and  shining  as  po- 
'^^ed  jet.  His  limbs  were  perfect  symmetry, 
'l)^)ed  in  Nature's  faultless  mould. 

"  *  That's  the  only  horse  coveted  by  me  in 
Pt>eference  to  my  own,'  I  observed ;  *  and 
^iU,  I  think,  Whitefoot  here  can  do  as  much 
Across  a  stiff  country.' 

"  *  A  unconmion  good  match  they'd  be,  by 
Wbat  I  can  judge,  sir,'  responded  the  ostler. 

*  HowBomdever,'  said  he,  addressing  the  horse, 

*  you're  done  up  for  this  night,  my  fine  feller, 
Uid,  if  I  don't  mistake,  you'll  be  done  up 
to-morrow  night.' 

"On  proceeding  to  the  house,  I  found 
McDonald,  sprawled  upon  a  couple  of  chairs 
^^ore  a  roasting  fire,  joking  with  a  pretty, 
*QUtrt  chambermaid,  who  was  holding  a  candle 
•^d  warming-pan.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he 
Bpiang  up,  and,  seizing  my  hand,  said,  *'  My 
^«ar  Anstruther,  how  are  you?  I  was  just 
R^ing  to  my  dormitory,  for  I  had  nobody  to 
*^  with  except  Susan  here,  who  began  to 
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jret  tireil.     Sa«uu  mj  dear,  take  away  Ch^ 
oaniile  ind  ^eet-wanner  ;   we  intend  bein^ 
verr  comfi)rtaLble  preyions  to  aTailing  oundre^ 
of  jour  Idndnes.      Kow,  mj  boy,  for  tii0 
^^02^:  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  sool.*  ** 

**  After  <iit«ciisBmg  some  excellent  riaiidfl^ii^ 
iue  i^uantitiest  of  foaming  ale,  we  conrnmesd 
n^uiciiiir  anecdotes  and  adTntnres  over  a  bovl 
«)f  L-upacioos  <iimensioa9^  containing  a  tfid 
ot)airH)!ieil  of  extreme  oppodte^— sweets  vi 
<ourH«  <croa«r  water?,  and  waters  nnadih^ 
race*! :  in  ocher  word* — glorions  pouch ;  bet- 
rt*r.  [  <^wear«  than  that  undefined  compoand 
~-;imbro«iiuI  nectar:  only  it  was  not  lidbi 
oac  ^y  lilac  i^aeen  of  ladleis,  the  eieigiMD 
Hebe. 

"  I  o>M  yi>a,  proceeded  McDonald,  tla* 
I  am  to  be  marrieti  this  day  week.  Wdt*' 
ju*s5  before  the  ad  venture*  I  am  going  to  felrt* 
CO  yv^u.  I  made  Ellen  a  solemn  promise*^ 
Awri5^*3f  pcvmKie,  remember ;  a  thing  of  ^ 
pie-cnist  order — made  to  be  broken — thit  I 
woold  never  hunt  any  more.     But,  on  tl^ 

*  The  dietatis  of  this  tdYCotwe  we  KcenBj  ln» 
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^^oeaakm  in  qaestion,  I  had  set  my  heart  on  a 
^^.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  state  my 
Wish  to  Ellen  in  direct  terms  was  out  of  the 
^Bestion ;  so  I  took  a  lesson  out  of  Reynard's 
<^  book,  and  proceeded  by  stratagem. 
*  Ellen,'  said  I,  *you  must  persuade  your 

&ther  to  take  you  to  the  hunt  on  Thurs- 
day; 

^  *  Papa  has  already  offered  to  do  so/  she 
lepHed ;  '  but  I  shall  not  go  unless  you  accom- 

^  *  Nothing  would  give  me  so  much  plea- 
>Q|«/  I  rejoined;  *but  promising  you  never 
to  hont  again,  of  course,  it  is  impossible.' 

^  *  But  you  can  ride  with  us  and  see  it,' 
Padded. 

^^  ^  Bide  in  the  carriage  and  see  it ! '  I 
^Etdaimed ;  '  it  would  break  my  heart ;  and,' 
^^  I,  in  an  under  tone,  just  sufficient  for  her 
^  hear,  *  it  will  almost  do  so  if  I  keep  away.' 
^  Ood  bless  her !  If  you  could  have  seen 
*^  at  that  moment ;  she  looked  so  beautifully 
'^Jihappy.  I  felt  such  a  rascal.  Her  large 
'^ue  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  but — ^Heaven  for- 
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giye  me ! — I  weighed  to-morrow's  sport  igiois 

her  tears,  and  thej  were  foand  wmntbig. 
"  *  You  wish  to  ride/  she  said,  *  do  yea  T 
"  I  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  whispered,  *  If  tob 

will  consent  this  once,  it  really  shaQ  be  wj 

kut  hont.' 

'  Morning  is  beautiful  ererywliere.' 

"  I  awoke  about  six.  The  glorious  wb  rf 
day  was  just  tin^g  the  sky  with  varied  ui 
glowing  hnes.  The  refreshing  tears  of  mott' 
ing  sparkled  brilliantly  upon  Flora's  lap.  A^ 
birds  were  singing  joyously  their  matin  thtfkr 
givings,  setting  a  worthy  example  to  beings  • 
a  larger  growth.  In  plainer  language,  itwii 
a  very  fine  morning. 

"  Upwards  of  fifty  noble  horses  were  beiij 
paraded  in  their  hoods  and  clothes  rouHl  ^ 
paddock  in  front  of  my  window.  My  hont 
was  among  the  number ;  and,  as  he  proudly 
arched  his  neck,  and  disdained  to  touch  th^ 
earth  with  his  daisy  trimmers,  I  detennincw 
he  should  this  day  win  a  wreath,  by  puttinf 
his  best  leg  foremost. 

'^  Carriages,  tandems,  buggies,  gigs,  i^t 
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carts,  donkey-carts,  every  description  of  ve- 
Ucle,  from  the  ancient  and  dilapidated  to  the 
most  dashing  four-in-hand,  now  came  rattling 
to  the  door. 

'^Here  he  comes,  here  he  comes !"  shouted 
the  assembled  crowd* 

'*  Five  or  six  hundred  yards  from  the  inn, 
t  beautiful  carriage,  with  four  horses,  ap- 
proached. The  harness  was  ornamented  with 
drer  coronets,  which  glittered  in  the  sun; 
vid,  as  if  conscious  of  their  attractive  appear- 
ttce,  the  high-blooded  animals  lifted  their  feet 
>0iily  to  their  chests  as  they  came  tearing 
slong.  It  was  the  arrival  of  the  master  of 
^  hounds  and  his  friends,  consisting  of  young 
tod  sporting  noblemen. 

**  Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  sport. 
SiMiie  were  mounting,  others  were  dismounting 
igainst  their  inclinations ;  and,  as  a  new  dis- 
ciple of  Nimrod  found  himself  biting  the  dust, 
lood  laughed  the  merry  crowd,  much  to  the 
liaeomforture  of  the  fallen  hero. 

^  McDonald  was  talking  to  some  ladies  in 
k  carriage,  when  his  horse  plunged  forward, 
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and,  from  some  flight,  became  rery 
He  reared  upon  his  haiiDches,  vhiricd  round 
ftiii]  round,  snorted  with  distended  nostiiK 
and  his  eyeballs  seemed  to  dart  forth  fire.  M 
eyery  plunge  he  approached  the  carriage  agsifc 
where  the  ladies  were  sitting  speechless  w4 
terror.  The  gallant  rider  appeared  glued  (» 
the  saddle,  and  used  everj  exertion  to  prefoi' 
nearing  the  spot  where  the  ladies  were.  Tbs 
horse's  fiiry  increased,  and,  when  within  a  &• 
feet  of  the  carriage,  finding  no  other  med> 
left,  M' Donald  plunged  the  rowels  deep  i^ 
his  flanks,  and,  lunging  hira  with  all  his  po«r» 
harled  the  excited  creature  to  the  ground. 

"  One  of  the  ladies  screamed,  '  He's  kiDeit 
he's  killed  !'  and  sank  &inting  upon  tlio  MS* 
of  the  carriage. 

"  But  M'Donald,  to  the  astoniidimcnt  «f  ifl 
who  witnessed  the  accident,  was  not  iB  1^ 
tdtghtest  degree  iujored ;  and,  diacngigutf 
liiniseif  from  the  stirrups,  he  struck  thepn»* 
trate  horse,  and,  inakiug  him  rise,  monntC" 
again,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  amid  iM"' 
merable  cheers  aud  compliments,     fia  f^ 
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ceeded  to  the  carriage,  where  I  joined  him, 
Midfoimii  the  lady  who  had  fainted,  a  young 
Md  lovely  girl,  juat  recovering  from  her  fright. 
The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  her  eyes  was  most 
striking,  increased,  no  doubt,  by  the  excite- 
ment she  had  undergone.  Her  lips  were 
fhite  with  fear,  and,  although  suffering  from 
btcnse  emotion,  a  more  beautiful  creature  I 
nerer  saw. 

"'Ellen,'  said  M'Donald,  "don't  be  so 
ilimued,  I  am  not  injured.  Come,  come,  let 
"IS  introduce  my  friend  to  you.' 

"As  I  bowed,  and  saw  the  imshed  drops 

**iiiimiiig  in  her  eyes,  J  thought  the  pleasure 

of  a  day's  hunting  ought  not  to  be  purchased 

« the  price  of  such  tears. 

L     " '  Pray,'  she  said,  addressing  me,  '  prevail 

H^Kni  him  not  to  ride  that  mad  wretch,  for  I, 

^npiirently,  have  no  influence.     Oh,  do  not !' 

I     Ae  cxchumed,  chisping  her  hands  beseech- 

'"flr,  '  pray  do  not,  Donald.' 

" '  Ellen,  do  not  he  .so  childish.     You  gave 

"■e  yonr  consent  to  ride,  and,  because  the  Car- 

I     '"nal  had  a  caper,  you  now  mat  m^^o^c 
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ike  a  man-milUner,  and  get  into  that  bandboi 
of  a  carnage.  A  pretty  exbibitioo  I  shon/d 
make,'  replied  M'Donald,  somewhat  irritated, 

"  *  Do  as  yoQ  please,  Donald,'  sbe  rejoined. 
'  Bat  really  yon  make  me  most  mahappj.' 

"  He  then  went  close  to  her,  and,  leaninB 
apoD  the  side  of  the  carriage,  whispered  some- 
thing, which  in  a  moment  made  the  aniioiy 
girl  appear  consoled  and  happy.  Her  fea- 
tures beamed  with  sunny  smiles,  and  a!I  k- 
mains  of  tears  were  at  once  dispelled. 

"  I  entertained  little  doubt  but  that  it  « 
a  promise  not  to  proceed,  but  merely  start 
with  the  hounds,  for  the  sake  of  appearauce- 
This,  however,  was  only  surmise. 

"  Lord ,  with  his  gold  dog  couples  siaoj 

across  his  shoulders,  the  badge  of  master  w 
his  majesty's  buck-hounds,  gave  the  signal  for 
the  sport  to  commence.  At  least  five  buinin^ 
gentlemen,  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  muunte<](» 
the  finest  horses,  lined  the  road  to  where  ttc 
deer-cart  was  stationed,  in  the  centre  of  * 
spacious  grass  field.  Numerous  carriagestf' 
crowds  of    pedestrians   surrounded   iu    -At 
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some  short  distance,  the  royal  hoands  were 
placed,  with  the  huntsman  and  whippers-in, 
q)l^didly  accoutred  in  scarlet  and  gold. 

'*  Expectation  being  raised  to  the  highest, 
the  word  was  given  for  the  deer-cart  to  be 
vn&stened.  Open  flew  the  door,  and  out  leaped 
the  noble  stag.  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
ttd stared  at  the  surrounding  multitude;  then, 
turning  slowly  his  erect  head,  he  sniffed  the 
^d,  and,  stretching  out  his  pliant  limbs, 
hoonded  off  like  a  winged  arrow  from  a  yew 
how.  Away  he  scudded,  topping  waU,  brook, 
vid  hedge,  without  brushing  the  tallest  twig. 

"  I  lingered  near  where  McDonald's  devoted 
Blen  sat,  and,  as  he  was  leaving  the  side  of 
the  carriage,  I  saw  her  give  him  a  searching 
look. 

"  *  Heaven  preserve  you,  Donald ! '  she 
iti.  '  Bemember  your  promise.'  But  he 
oodd  scarcely  have  heard  what  she  uttered ; 
f^,  the  moment  his  horse  felt  that  he  was  to 
^iore,  he  bounded  in  the  air  like  an  antelope, 
^tidpating  the  enjoyment  he  was  about  to 
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iiBijijricy;  Gijr«  b^IiieTut^  tbe  lu  wooM  be 
;erMai:;  I  ea<ieaToared  co  curb  kb  imptMoilJ 
»  macb  at^  pi^ts^ble.  Box  the  nunben  svMf 
ioji  pttsc  caused  him  to  pall  and  fiei,  nntO  Ai 
penpLnULoa  trickled  in  screams  firom  hk  j^iMf 
coot,  and  the  soaked  reins  slipped  throoghflf 
fingers  as  I  firoitlessly  polled  apon  him*   Ot 
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■^  was  determined  to  go  at  his  own  pace,  and 
on  he  rushed.  Losing  all  control  over  him,  the 
■Uki  bnt  noble  creature  carried  me  iiith  the 
swiftness  of  an  nntrapped  pigeon.  Over  des- 
pemte  and  unnecessary  leaps  he  whirled  me, 
pioiid  of  his  prowess,  and  reckless  of  conse- 
^vences.  At  length  I  soothed  him  with  my 
loiee,  but  not  sufficiently  to  guide  him.  A 
Hiled  fence  was  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  to 
which  he  was  making  a  direct  course.  The 
^leed  at  which  he  was  going  was  alone  suffi- 
Qent  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  clear 
H»  As  we  neared,  however,  I  gave  him  his 
Wd,  and,  striking  my  spurs  deep  into  his 
iUes,  he  bounded  from  the  earth,  and  pitched 
^  head  foremost  to  the  ground. 

**  Heaven  only  knows  how  far  I  was  sent ; 
^  it  appeared  to  me  I  should  never  reach 
tW  gioimd«  Millions  of  stars  flashed  in  my 
^  as  I  rose  on  my  knees  to  discover  the 
'Magei.  Blood  was  flowing,  which,  upon 
ttttaination,  proved  to  proceed  from  the  pro- 
iiaent  feature  of  my  fiEice.  I  got  up  from 
he  gfonnd,  and  found  my  horse  standing  un* 
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injured,  gazing  stedfastly  in  the  direction  vt, 
the  bounds ;  his  sleek  ears  were  pricked  Am* 
ward,  and  large  drops  of  sweat  rolled  from  biv 
body,  and  from  his  fetlocks  a  clear  mrem 
trickled  to  the  earth.  I  examined  mylinibt, 
and,  finding  them  whole  and  sound,  «"iili  tb( 
exception  of  eonie  slight  contusions.  I  s^ 
mounted.  Not  a  horseman  in  sight ;  not  i 
sound  to  be  heard.  I  listened  and  stmined 
my  ears  to  catch  a  sound  that  might  lead  iw 
in  the  direction  of  the  chace ;  bat  all  bM 
gone  far,  far  away. 

"  After  sitting  for  a  few  miuntea  b  n? ' 
saddle,  I  prepared  to  return,  thinking  mj 
pleasure  was  at  an  end,  AVhile  slowly  pi» 
ceeding  down  a  lane,  I  caught  a  distant  ciji 
and  felt  assured  it  was  the  deep-toned  note  o  ■ 
the  baying  hound.  I  galloped  in  the  direc- 
tion of  it,  and,  clearing  a  thickset  hoUybai 
fence,  I  saw  the  object  of  pursuit,  the  antlewi 
Btag,  flying  along  the  bank  of  the  Thame*. 
I  halted,  and  watched  him.  He  stopped  »l 
intervals,  and  seemed  undetermined  what 
course  to  take  to  baffle  his  relentless  pa^ 
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Wers.  At  length  he  drew  back  from  the  rerge 
of  the  stream,  and  roshed  towards  it ;  then, 
soddenlj  stopping  upon  the  brink,  he  turned 
Ids  head  in  a  listening  posture. 

'*  The  hounds  could  now  be  heard  distinctly 
ipproaching,  when,  gently  gliding  into  the 
viter,  with  his  head  thrown  back,  he  buffeted 
the  rapid  stream,  and,  landing  on  the  opposite 
tide,  he  continued  his  rapid  flight.  The  hounds 
ttme  to  the  spot  where  the  stag  took  the  wa- 
ter, and  wero  at  fault,  not  discoTering  imme- 
diately what  course  he  had  taken.  I  was  not 
ttxioQs  they  should  find  it  out  yery  soon,  feel- 
ing the  effect  of  my  tumble  still  ringing  in  my 

"  The  flower  of  the  field  now  arrived ;  all 
d>e  cocktails  wero  shaken  ofi^,  and  the  select 
fcw  left  in  their  glory  alone.  In  a  handful 
^  moments,  the  leader,  a  gallant  old  hound, 
piioed  his  nostrils  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
pve  one  deep,  beautiful  cry,  as  much  as  to 
•jf  *  this  way,  my  friends,'  when  all  obeyed 
4e  mandate  by  springing  into  the  river,  and 
^flowing  the  track  of  their  victim.     But,  if 


lehan.  ^^H 

ready  t^Bi; 
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the  dogs  were  so  willing  and  ready 
their  coats,  the  sportsmen  were  not. 

"  '  What  shall  we  do  ?'  inquired  a  gatlfr 
man  in  a  bright  and  Bpotlees  pink  eait> 
"  '  There's  not  a  bridge  for  seven  milefl.' 

"  I  took  my  horse  quietly  to  the  edge  d 
the  bank,  and,  giving  him  a  pat  on  the  D«k, 
set  the  example  of  the  quickest  mode  of  ws* 
ing  the  AvjUer,  by  going  into  it.  After  a  littlt 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  other  side,  I  jiinip«l 
from  his  back,  and,  scrambling  up  the  bank, 
safely  landed.  My  horse  placed  hiB  fore-fert 
on  the  side,  and  sprung  out  with  a  loud  neigt, 
much  pleased  at  regaining  the  shore. 

"  M'Douald  now  approached  on  tho  Ca^ 
diital,  covered  with  white  foam.  Wltiito' 
hesitation  he  urged  bis  horse  to  take  the  « 
ter;  but,  to  the  evident  annoyance  of  l» 
master,  he  anequivocally  declined  a  s*i» 
"Whip  and  npur  were  applied  with  the  eflW  rf 
creating  only  a  few  decided  kicks  and  plniijtft 
M'Donaid  became  eiira|;ed  at  his  refuanji,*'' 
began  to  apply  the  tormentors  witboot  inei'?' 
but  all  to  no  purpose. 
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■*  Finding  force  of  no  avail,  he  detcnnined 
^  stratagem.     Dismounting,  he  tied  his 
:et-handkerchlef  orer  the  horse's  eyes,  and, 
ig  him  thus  blinded  about  thirty  ya.nb 
.  the  riTer,  drove  him  towards  it  at  foD 
d.     Over  the  bank  they  fell  with  such 
Be,  that  both  sunk  in  an  instant,  and  re- 
bed  under  water  for  some  time.     \Vhen 
catne  up,  the  horse  commenced  planging 
ally,  and  M'Donald  endeavoared  to  rescb 
his  head  to  take  off  the  handkerchief ; 
itom  the  maddened  creature's  struggles, 
Did  not  accomplish  it.  At  length,  M'Do- 
roM  in  hiR  stirrups,  and,  stretching  out 
ras  possible,  almost  eflected  his  object, 
,  loiiing  hiii  balance,    he   fell  over  the 
'a  head,  taking  the  reins  with  him.  From 
unaccountable  misfortune  these  became 
Bgled  round  his  body,  and  prevented  his 
Bp^ing  hbnself  from  the  blind  and  stnig- 
annnd.  The  horse,  infuriated  with  fear, 
out  of  the  water  as  far  as  pos- 
I  short  jumps  dragged  his  ill- 
rivitli  him.     Both  hurried  along 


^~    .-.Ta;--  T-r.\ 


^ 


with  the  rapid  current^  while  eTerr  eierti^^ 
was  bein^  usai  to   render  Assistance.    Tb^ 
hor^  rolled  firom  one  side  to  the  other,  snocte^i 
and  plunged ;  till  at  last,  worn  oat  with  vsr 
lent  and  useless  exertion,  he  buried  his  bod 
between  his  knees,  and  both  sank,  leaving  Irat^ 
few  air-babbles  to  rise  and  borrt,  where,  bit 
a  moment  before,  one  loving  and  beloved,  iB 
the  exnberance  of  manhood's  stroDgth  and 
beantTy  gasped  for  life  thonghtlessly  sacrificed* 
''  I  galloped  to  the  nearest  cottage  for  a»- 
sistance.     The  frightened  cottager  followed 
me  with  ropes,  with  all  possible  speed.  What 
we  arriye^l  at  the  river,  npon  the  edge  lay  the 
lifeless  body  of  McDonald.     His  pale  aad 
ashy  conntenanee  was  tamed  apwards,  iqNi^ 
which  the  beams  of  the  san  glowed  fidntl^- 
By  some  means  he  had  been  taken  firom.tbe 
water,  and  a  vein  had  been  opened.  Bnt  altf  - 
the  heart  refosed  its  functions ;  the  blood  rf- 
fused  to  flow.     I  thought  of  Ellen,  the  betii- 
tiful,  heart-broken  Ellen ;  and  (shall  I  confess 
it !)  tears  came  to  my  relief.     Others  arott»J 
followed  my  example ;   and  there  might  k 
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*^n  the  rough  hunter  brushing  the  tear  of 
^noere  sorrow  from  his  cheek,  for  the  fate  of 
the  gaUant  M'Donald." 


^  Is  this  adventure  unimbellished  ?"  in- 
ildred  Charles. 

^  A  plain  truth,  unvarnished  with  fiction," 
iqdied  Anstruther. 

'*What  became  of  Ellen?"  said  Charles; 
^how  did  she  receive  the  direful  intelligence  ?" 

**  I  heard,"  replied  his  companion,  ^'  that 
ihe  never  spoke  afterwards,  and  never  shed  a 
teir.  The  morning  following  the  death  of  her 
bver,  she  was  found  gazing  at  his  miniature ; 
It  least  they  thought  she  was ;  but  the  ejes 
voe  dim  and  sightless.  She  was  dead ;  her 
hirt  had  withered,  like  a  beauteous  flower, 
ttttted  bj  lightning. 


VOL.  II, 


*— »     ir   ■- i  ■ 
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Companion.     A  tbongfatfol  cloud  bung  low- 

^ringly  upon  the  gamekeeper's  brow,  and  a 

Continued  restless  movement  of  his  hobnafled 

hoots  upon  tbe  snow-wbite  hearth  showed 

tiiat  Peter's  feelings  were  not  of  the  tranquil 

mder.     Now  and  then  be  cast  an  oblique 

glanoe  at  Mrs.  Tiggle,  who,  with  extraordi- 

miy  care,  was  crimping  tbe  bosom-ruffle  of 

Us  favourite  shirt.     Tbe  good  dame's  red, 

mmd,  healthy  face  glowed  with  unusual  radi- 

''    VKcy.  Upon  her  lips  a  smile  of  triumph  played, 

tod,  as  she  knew  that  Peter's  impassioned 

i^   pMib  was  bent  upon  her,  a  gentle  sigh  heaved 

^  ftom  her  capacious  but  tender  bosom,  and 

«   Mn.  Tiggle  softly  murmured  that  *'  she  felt 

Ae  didn't  know  how." 

^I  can't  stand  it  no  longer,"  ejaculated 

«^,  suddenly  rising  from  bis  chair,  and  as- 

9^mg  an  attitude  worthy  of  Demosthenes 

Vkirif,  **  I  can't  stand  it  no  longer,"  be  re- 

Med, ''  or  I  sbaU  bust." 

''What!"  exclaimed  Jack. 

*  Bvat,^  replied  Peter,  firmly,  bringing  bis 

^tny  fist  with  a  crash  upon  the  trembling  table. 

lS 
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"  Mr.  Bumstead,"  said  Mrs.  Tiggle,  in 
&int  voice,  *'you  put  me  all  in  a  twitter." 

"  And  me  in  a  devil  of  a  stiake,"  adde 
Jack,  afraid  he  was  about  receiving  parmei 
for  an  old  score;  "pray  what  have  I  doo 
now  ?"  inquired  he. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  John,"'  replied  Pet«r, 
iu  such  au  affectionate  tone  that  it  even  startW 
himself. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  John,"  repeated  Jact 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  hw  evffl 
stretched  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capari- 
ties.  He  had  never  before  been  so  addressd 
by  Mr,  Bumstead;  and  the  change  alarmel 
him. 

"  No,"  continued  Peter,  "  and,  if  yon  W< 
I  wouldn't  lick  ye  now ;  not  for  your  niotlier'! 


Jack  was  confounded.  He  looked  at  Mt 
Bumstead  for  an  explanation  of  this  sadde' 
change  which  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  hi 
actions,  and  a  slight  conception  bubbled  i 
Jack's  cerebrum  that  the  gamekeeper's  bni' 
was  not  entirely  free  from  the  thick  fumes  0 
strong  ale. 
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Mrs.  Tiggle  folded  the  finished  shirt,  and 
sighed  again. 

"  Ah !"  responded  Peter.  He  tried  to  imi- 
tate the  soirnd;  but  the  attempt  was  more 
Uke  the  grant  of  a  discontented  pig,  than  the 
«dio  from  a  lone- worn  heart. 

A  pause  ensued.  Jack  still  continued  to 
vtmder,  and  was  about  interrogating  for  the 
cuse  of  all  these  startling  effects,  when,  after 
tome  unsuccessful  attempts,  Peter's  courage 
Itceame  screwed  to  the  speaking  point. 

**  How  would  you  relish  a  father,  my  dear 
John  ? ''  inquired  he,  taking  the  labour-har- 
<leQed  hands  of  Mrs.  Tiggle  between  his  own, 
^  blushing  the  colour  of  a  scraped  mangel- 
^^'inleroot. 

*•  I  don't  want  no  fathers,"  replied  Jack, 
Roomily,  a  sudden  light  breaking  through  the 
■i«ty  mystery.     "  I've  had  one,  haven't  I  ? 
« o  one  wants  two  on  'em,  I  suppose,"  conti 
Med  he. 

**  The  nestling  hand  of  a  parent,"  said  Pe- 
ter, "  is ^" 

"  Any  thing  but  a  light  un,"  interrapted 
Jack,  tapping  his  shoulders  significantly. 


*  3c  I  vwn  1  ft  puett  on  them  oenMi^ 


*  X  zr  ys^  ft  lOK.*  sud  Mr.  Bmniteid. 

■-  Vay  zn&r  «^ied  Jack;  •*  putieiihiif 
-vossL  I  TCQSsei  joK  ftx  the  octer-hunt.* 

""  Ai*  5« XL  pbffd  rociie !  "  replied  Feter^ 
S2%ai4r  ii»  fox.  mi  mflktiiig  the  slightoi 
>wm^  £3fk  XMB  Mister  Tiggle*8  extnae 


AT  ^.^  ^T  M  cTfiae  ne  ftnother  Cither?* 

**-  Sr>  "^  ^xc^&zBed  Peter,  plaeung  one  aim 
Mogtii  lb*  wct^  vwst  of  the  widow,  and  kUr 
3r  ^31^  V  cber  to  kk  bo^om.  ^' Wonld  she  brak 
'2!i?r  S^is§Hekr>  bean !  would  she  skin  bv 
;«»Mc  ic«I.  ft=d  tree  it  like  a  trafqped  tOD- 
AS*  wvvud  5M  collar  a  doe  hare  in  April,  aaA 
5cru!:ri^  ber  Hke  a  blind  mongrel  pop !  woalA 
^^  i>:jr  a  >fAwnin^  safanon !  would  ahe  fiKH  » 

i^itMBS^ik:::  >  sea !  would  she ^* 

*^  X<^  nix  BO,"  interrq>ted  Mrs.  Tig/^ 
\Mhed  ifi  meiiinjT  leais,  and  hiding  her  WM^ 
MMd  ckei^  in  her  Bunstead*8  waistcoat. 
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"  I  knew  it,  my  cooing  wooddove,*'  re- 
joined the  Tictorioos  Peter,  snatching  a  kiss 
feom  the  willing  Mrs.  Tiggle's  lips.  "  Cru- 
dty,  thj  name  ain*t  woman,"  poeticaUy  re- 
Miked  the  excited  Bomstead,  concluding  the 
Aiste  salute. 

^^  So  I  am  to  have  another  dad,  am  I ! " 
•id  Jack.  '*  It's  a  wise  child,  I've  heard,  as 
hoirs  his  own  £Either,"  continued  he.  *^  But^ 
^M  a  chap  has  a  couple  on  'em  to  pick  from, 
Alt  doubles  the  odds." 

^  Shake  hands  with  your  parent  that  is  to 
H**  said  Mr.  Bumstead  in  an  uncertain  voice. 
ooBiething  appeisured  to  have  risen  suddenly  in 
Ul  throat ;  he  was  becoming  visibly  affected 
^Hh  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

^  Honour  him,"  observed  Mrs.  Tiggle,  with 

li  idmonitory  shake  of  her  head,  and  pointed 

fcger,  •*  that  your  days  may  be  long  in  the 
kid.- — '' 

**  My  governor  ploughed,  and  mother 
^imed  in,"  said  Jack,  cutting  short  his  es- 
*^^Hied  parent's  lecture.  "  So  tip  us  your 
f^  dad  the  second." 
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The  first  friendly  grasp  was  exchange^/  ^/ 
the  mercurial  Jack  and  his  intended  fathe^i^' 
law. 

"  Wonders  will  never  cease,"  said  the  for* 
mer,  withdrawing  his  tingling  fingers  from 
Peter's  clutch.  "  Who  'd  have  thought  we 
should  have  shaken  paws  a  few  days  since  T 

"  A  christian  would,"  replied  Mrs,  Hggfe. 
**  Ah,  Jack  !  you  should  pay  more  regard  to 
what  the  parson  says.  Doesn't  he  tell  us  ^6i 
we  are  smited  on  one  cheek,  we  should  ofS& 
the  other  to  be  smoted  ?' 

"  In  course  he  does,"  coincided  Peter; 
"  in  course  he  does." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  make  a  profit  by  what 
he  says,  Mr.  Bumstead  ?"  asked  Jack.  "  T^ 
a-thinkin'  you  nevQr  coaxed  me  to  stick  • 
quill  in  your  left  calf,  after  I'd  shoved  (^ 
into  the  right,  eh  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Peter,  rather  tripped  by 
Jack's  argument.  "  But  then,  you  see,  a-t-t 
calf  ain't  a  cheek." 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Tiggle,  with  i 
sagacious  smack  of  the  palms  of  her  hands, 
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**  certainly  not     A  calf  can't  be  promiscusly 
called  a  cheek." 

"  That  don't  signify,"  argued  Jack;  "  what 
he  means  is,  we  oughtn't  to  kick  for  a  braised 
Ain,  but  let  t'other  have  a  whack  pa- 
tiently." 

**  It's  agin  all  natur'  to  have  one's  shins 
locked  without  squalling,"  replied  Mrs.  Tig- 
gle ;  "  so  he  can't  mean  that." 

**  You  are  such  a  plain  woman,  mother," 
•wd  Jack ;  "  you  can't  take  the  road  from  a 
dttection-post  without  it  travels  with  you." 

**  A  plain  woman,  am  I !  "  replied  Mrs. 
higgle,  adjusting  her  cap.  **  I'm  in  hopes  all 
folks  don't  think  so.  And  as  to  travelling 
^th  direction-posts — the  only  post  I  remem- 
W  travelling  with,  was  with  you  to  market 
W  week." 

^<  Famous  !  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Bumstead ; 
**baw,  haw,  haw !  famous  !  Why,  Jack,  my 
ion  that  is  to  be,  your  dear  mother  was  down 
l^n  you,  like  a  swallow  upon  a  gay-fly." 

"  You'll  find  her  sharp  enough,"  rejoined 
Jack^  **  or  I'm  much  mistaken." 

l5 
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A  gentle  tap  at  the  door  here  attncted 
their  attention. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Tiggle ;  when  the 
door  swung  open  upon  its  creaking  hingOi 
and  exhibited  the  figure  of  Mr.  Bolton  qKH 
the  threshold. 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  was  Mrs,  Tiggle's  re- 
spectful salutation,  as  she  bobbed  a  eurtaeji 
and  stood  with  ready  hand  to  usher  her  guait 
into  the  room. 

^^  The  same  to  you,  marm,"  replied  TqD| 
touching  his  hat,  and  striding  into  the  ^wrt^ 
ment. 

Jack  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  shaking  I 
stuffed  cushion  to  make  a  soft  seat,  inntod 
the  old  whipper-in  to  occupy  it. 

'^  He'll  make  a  good  un  yet,''  said  ToUi 
giving  Jack  a  pull  of  the  ear ;  '^  when  bi> 
knawing  days  are  over." 

'^  How  do  you  find  yourself  this  eveniogr 
inquired  Peter, 

^^  Getting  more  coltish  every  hour,  I  b^ 
lieve,"  replied  Tom.  "  Nothing  but  wed- 
dings now-a-days,  eh,   Mrs.  Tiggle?   Ak' 
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f on  need  n't  put  your  head  in  that  flour  poke 
—I  know  all  aboQt  it." 

"  It's  settled,"  audiblj  whispered  Peter. 

^  Settled !  of  course  its  settled  !"  rejoined 
Mr.  Bolton.  "  I'm  settled  —  every  thing's 
setded.  I  shall  dance  on  my  head  when  all 
thM  events  come  off.  I  feel  that  Time's 
iMmr-glass  b  turned ;  the  old  codger  is  run* 
ling  the  sand  through  once  more  for  me.  I'm 
io  knger  the  old  whipper-in,  but  young 
Tom  Bolton,  a  harum-scarum,  random,  helter- 
Adter,  tearaway,  flyaway,  dashing,  splash- 
isg,  rascal.  That's  what  /  am,"  concluded 
k;  bat  when  he  would  have  done  so,  had  not 
Ui  wind  been  expended,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

**  Now,  Mrs.  T."  resumed  Tom ;  "  when 
n  you  to  be  christened  Mrs.  B.,  eh  ?" 

•^Lor',  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Tiggle;  "how 
dnqoatuated  you  make  a  body  feel,  to  be 
*«!" 

^  Absquat — ^what !"  said  Mr.  Bolton;  "isn't 
^  natural  for  a  body  to  feel  a  sort  of  a  queer 
^D-orerishness  on  the  eve  of  a  wedding,  I 
BbonU  like  to  know  ?" 
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"In  course  it  is,''  replied  Peter;  **^ 
course  it  is,  Mr.  Bolton.  I  feel  a  wondeift' 
rum  sort  of  a  tittilation  in  all  my  sinies.** 

"  Sinews,  Peter,   sinews,"  observed  Mr. 
Bolton,  with  a  patronizing  air. 

"  I  meant  sinews,"  rejoined  Peter,  humbly; 
•*  we  were  just  coming  to  the  day,  sir,  whfl» 
you  knocked,"  continued  he. 

''  Then  it  isn't  fixed,"  said  Mr.  Bolton. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Tiggle ;  "  I  can't 
say  the  precise  day  to-night." 

''  Then  I'll  do  it  for  you,"  said  Tom.  "TIA 
day  month's  the  ticket.  It's  the  last  day  o* 
the  season,"  continued  he,  with  an  elongated 
visage.  "The  very  last  run  before  snmnitf 
has  darkened  the  sprouting  com.  Oh  dctf 
me !"  sighed  the  old  whipper-in,  "  it's  lik« 
going  to  a  funeral.  One's  spirits  can't  rise  <• 
a  blank  day,  and  what  day  so  blank  as  the  last 
day  o'  the  season  !  Not  one  in  the  almanact 

"  But  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  be  out  of  oob* 
dition  on  this  occasion,  sir,"  said  Peter. 

"  The  greater  the  drain,  the  more  necessaij 
the  supply,"  rejoined  Tom ;  "  if  a  roan  !• 
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down  upon  his  bocks,  he  requires  more  stima* 
Ittts,  than  if  he  was  going  it  cheerily  on  his 
daiajr-trimmers." 

**  Well !"  observed  Mrs.  Tiggle,  spreading 

»  coarse,  bnt  ivory-complexioned  cloth  upon 

the  table ;  "  I  won't  be  a  stumbling-block  to 

the  arrangement ;  so  let  it  be  this  day  month.'' 

"  Bravely  said,^'  added  Tom,  and,  rising 

from  his  recumbent  attitude  in  the  easy  chair's 

embrace,  he  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  large 

square  silk  handkerchief,  and,  after  wiping  his 

lips  with  scrupulous  care,  with  a  very  grave 

ind  matter-of-course  expression   of  counte- 

uiice,  he  seized  Mrs.  Tiggle  in  his  arms,  and 

imprinted  a  loud  kiss  upon  her  fat  and  rosy 

dieek. 

**  That's  a  sauce  mother's  palate  hasn't  been 
tieUed  with  a  long  time,"  said  Jack. 

**The  greater  relish,  then,"  replied  Tom, 
Mewmg  up  his  lips,  as  if  they  had  enjoyed  a 
hixmy. 

A  dark  thunderish  appearance  hovered  about 
Mr,  Bumstead's  features  when  the  old  whip- 
P^-in's  lips  smacked  together.     An  unusual 
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phofiphorio  light  flashed  in  his  ejes,  and  be 
looked  afi  if  enduring  the  aninial-niagnetie  in- 
fluence of  the  green-eyed  monster.  This  effect 
wafl  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Bolton,  who,  liith  i 
broad  honest  laugh,  said — 

"  None  o'  your  bristles,  Peter.  ThfiiB 
feathers/'  pushing  his  fingers  through  his  few 
grey  hairs,  ^^  are  too  thin  and  seared  for  tkat 
A    toothless  hound   doesn't  travel  hi  for 


a ." 


"  Lady,"  interrupted  Peter,  anticipatiiq; 
with  fear  the  sequel  of  Mr.  Bolton's  simila 

Tom  smiled  at  the  gamekeeper's  suddedj 
acquired  refinement. 

"  You're  right,"  rejoined  be ;  "  but  sHB 
he'll  bend  his  shanks  to  one  o'  the  pa<^  er 
he's  not  thorough-bred." 

During  this  discussion,  Mrs.  Tiggle  uA 
Jack  busied  themselves  in  preparing  the  re- 
freshments. A  boiled  fowl  was  almost  doie 
to  a  hiss  in  the  saucepan;  sliced  poUtoei 
crackled  and  snapped  in  a  frying-pan ;  some 
rashers  of  bacon  steamed  fragrantly  betweei 
two  plates ;  a  tin  pan  of  roasted  cheese  snt 
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nth  its  strong  fumes  reeking  to  the  ceiling, 

id  with  some  fancifully  moulded  fresh  butter, 

In.  Tiggle's  culinary  display  gave  promise  of 

►  ordinary  share   of  creature-comforts  for 

rter's  future  life. 

Jack  vanished  for  a  few  minutes,  bearing  in 

I  hand  a  large  empty  brown  jug,  and,  upon 

tin  making  his  appearance,  it  was  frothed 

the  brim  with  foaming  ale.     Then  his  mo- 

»  dived  into  a  deep  cupboard,  and  from 

b  secret  depository  produced  a  black  bottle, 

Btaioing  a  liquid  not  publicly  swallowed  by 

(totallers,  hut  administered  medicinally  in 

Inte. 

A  look  of  pride  illumined  the  features  of 

r.  Bomstead  as  he  gazed  on  the  prellmina- 

B;  nor  wus  this  look  less  intense  from  the 

Ir  of  a  eharp  appetite. 

'*•  Come,   gentlemen,"    said    Mrs.  Tiggle. 

in  all  things  were  in  readiness,  '*  fall  to. 

I^re  as  welcome  as  the  sun  in  June." 

That's  the  truth,  I  know,"  responded  the 

feeke^>er. 

'Aj,  there's  nothing  like  truth,  Peter," 
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added  Mr.  Bolton,  drawing  Lis  chair  close  to 
the  table,  and  stickiag  a  fork  into  the  breast 
of  the  chicken,  *'  there's  nothing  like  tralh. 
Poor  old  Striver  conld  never  bear  to  hear  tbe 
truth.  I  remember  the  last  season  but  six  he 
ever  hallooed  to  the  pack,  jost  about  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  we  were  wide  of  home,  and 
hunting  a  strange  country,  when  I  saw  a  nitjtj 
spear  or  two  fresh  planted  in  the  centre  of  » 
furze  cover.  I  told  Striver  of  this,  and,  said  1. 
there'll  be  mischief  here  before  we  get  out  of 
it.  '  No,  there  won't,"  replied  the  obstinate 
old  mule.  But  he  felt  there  would  be.  Well! 
in  a  little  time  I  saw  a  suspicious  trap  baild 
with  fresh  lamb.  I'll  de  d — d,  said  I,  if  there 
won't  be  pen-au'-ink  presently.  '  No,  then 
won't,'  growled  the  old  mouse*hunt ;  but  if 
knew  there  would,  only  he  was  too  iron- 
headed  to  listen  to  tbe  gospel.  Well !  in » 
few  seconds  more — Bath  buus  and  bucl^o 
breeche.i !  such  a  cry  rung  through  the  wood; 
it  sounded  like  the  ghost  of  a  hound  tasting 
the  brimstone  lash.  '  Hark  to  ChaIleB|:fr,' 
hallooed  Striver.     It  was  a  hark,  indewi-'" 
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Mr.  BoltoD,  severing  the  Uver-wing  from 
chicken's  body,  and  poising  his  knife  and 

to  recount  the  sequel.     **  There  was  as 
1  a  hound  as  ever  opened,  with  his  fore-legs 
strong  trap,  both  broken  clean  above  the 
Bsr 
Forgive  us  our  sins !"  exclaimed  Peter, 

had  often  caused  a  similar  accident  to 
DO  trespassers,  and  the  reminiscence  was 
thing  but  pleasing. 

I  told  you  so,  said  I,"  continued  the  old 
iper-in ;  "  I  knew  there'd  be  trouble,  and 
$11  be  more,  if  we  don't  shift  our  ground. 
\  there  won't,'  again  growled  Striver, 
ing  as  black  as  a  starless  night,  and  as 
1  to  the  truth  as  ever.  Hardly  had  I 
this,  when  a  gun  flashed  from  the  side  of 
»ver,  and  immediately  after  it  we  heard 
iquire  roaring  out  in  a  dreadful  passion.  I 
tt't  known  him  in  one  since.  We  gal- 
i  to  him,  and  there  lay  a  fine  dog-fox 
dean  through  the  head,  close  at  his  feet. 
it  a  row  there  was !  and  well  there  might 

Every  one  looked  like  a  mad  dog,  and 
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when  I  told  them  of  poor  Challenger's  fate,  I 
thought  all  would  have  blown  up  like  gun- 
powder." 

^^  And  who  did  it  ?"  inquired  Jack,  wki 
Mr.  Bolton  paused  to  dismember  a  mde  bone. 

"  A  white-livered  farmer,  afraid  of  \k 
wheat,"  replied  Mr.  Bolton«  "  I  saw  Um 
skulking  off;  and,  giving  the  view  hcSkm, 
such  a  drabbing  that  poor  devil  got  fnm 
twenty  whips,  I  shall  never  forget.  Bit," 
added  the  old  whipper-in,  gravely,  **tkit 
wasn't  the  worst  of  it." 

"  What  was  ?"  inquired  Peter. 

^^  He  was  found  dead  as  a  door-nail  ibe 
next  morning,"  replied  Mr.  Bolton,  '^  stiddif 
head  foremost  in  a  horse-pond." 

"  Preserve  us !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tif^ 
horrified.     "  What,  murdered  r" 

"  No,"  replied  Tom,  soothingly,  '^  no,  Btb 
no,  my  charming  Mrs.  Tiggle.  The  jury  •* 
nine  hours  upon  the  body,  and,  after  a  patiflit 
investigation,  as  the  County  Herald  describe' 
it,  they  brought  in  a  verdict  of,  *  It  sinei 
him  right.' " 


rA 
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'A proper  one  too,"  said  the  gamekeeper. 


Fery  proper  one.'' 


"  Who  did  it  ?"  inquired  Jack. 
\  "Ail !"  exclaimed  the  old  whipper-in,  wink- 
If  his  left  eye,  "  that's  a  different  cast.  Of 
J,  nobody  waa  suspected.  Striver  wasn't 
mtioned.  No,  no,  it  wouldn't  have  been 
^t.  He  didn't  ride  sly  and  drive  the  yelp- 
f  car  into  the  mire  with  the  butt-end  of 
I  whip.  Oh  no  !  certainly  not.  But  then, 
B  see,  he  doesn't  like  to  be  told  so." 
''Wty  not?"  a*ked  the  unsophisticated 
i.  Tiggle. 

"  Because,"  replied  Tom,  in  a  lowered  voice, 
i  looking  cautiously  into  every  nook  and 
mer  of  the  room,  "  he  can't  bear  to  think 
Ithe  truth." 

\  The  old  Dutch  clock,  which  had  tick-tocked 
tthirty  years  'neath  Mrs.  Tiggle's  hospitable 
fcef,  Btruck  the  tenth  hour  before  the  rem- 
tnts  of  the  supper  were  abandoned. 
I  "  There's  a  favour  I  would  ask,"  said  Peter, 
ring  down  his  knife  and  fork,  his  ap- 
Mite  being  more  than  satiated.  "  I'm  won- 
PwM   bashful,    and  always  was.     If,    Mr, 
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Bolton,  yonM  just  mention  oar  case  to  ibe 
squire,  instead  of  me,  it  would  be  a  moitil 
respite,  I  can  tell  ye." 

''  ril  do  it,''  repUed  Tom,  burying  his  nose 
in  the  froth  of  a  quart  of  ale. 

"  And  I,  sir,"  said  Jack,  "  have  a—" 
but  here  he  paused. 

''  Take  a  pull  at  the  pot,  and  at  him  again," 
suggested  the  old  whipper-in,  offering  Jick 
the  foaming  beer.  "  Let  your  note  be  ftH 
and  deep  on  a  right  scent.  Never  hunt  bicki 
but  hark  for'ard,  remember.'* 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  recommenced  Jack, 
"  if  you  would  get  the  squire  to  let  me  be 
under  you,  sir,  and  learn  to  become  a  whq^ 
in,  I'd  worship  you,  Mr.  Bolton,  boots  ui 
all." 

Jack's  sincerity  was  portrayed  in  his  0* 
disguised  enthusiasm.  Every  nerve  seetd 
to  thrill  with  interest,  as  he  expressed  ks 
desire. 

"  An  ounce  of  blood's  worth  a  pouiMl  rf 
bone,"  said  Tom,  giving  Jack  a  thump  of  •• 
couragement  between  his  shoulders,  "  Bta«^ 
i^reedin'  here.     None  o*  your  puddle  ^ 
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^^  rang  in  these  veins,  but  clear,  out-an'- 
out,  genuine  English  blood.  I  always  thought 
80,  Mrs.  Tiggle." 

The  mother  looked  with  pride  upon  the 
Dbject  of  Mr.  Bolton's  praise,  and  Jack  blushed 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  my  boy,"  continued 
Tonu  "  There,  from  this  hour,  you're  second 
vldp  to  the  Sconrfield  hunt.  Ride  straight 
to  hounds,  be  respectful  to  the  field,  keep  a 
nozzle  on  your  tongue ;  but  when  ye  halloOi 
let  it  be  music  that'll  charm  the  angels.  None 
»'  your  thin,  penny-trumpet  squeaks  for  me. 
Ut  your  heart  be  in  your  voice,  like  a  true 
■portman's,  full  of  ardour,  strength,  and  man- 
Iwod.  Striver's  cheer  was  always  like  a  frog- 
»ting  Frenchman's.  Listen  to  my  son  Will's 
—there's  a  peal !  A  Bolton  was  always  ce- 
UMited  for  his  cheer,"  remarked  the  old 
vUpper-m,  with  a  sparkle  of  pride  flitting  in 
ieyes. 

**  111  do  nothing  but  what  you  tell  me,  sir," 
Bplied  the  excited  Jack,  with  shadows  of 
sailet  coats,  black  caps,  and  leather  breeches, 
incing  in  his  heated  imagination. 
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"  Only  to  think/'  added  Mrs,  Tiggle,  wipiif 
the  salt  drops  of  pleasure  from  her  ejes,  ^'  of 
son  the  second  whip.  Bless  us !  WhatH  all 
the  neighbours  say  ?** 

"  That  our  family's  on  the  rii,*'  replied 
Peter,  kicking  over  a  chair  in  the  wannth  of 
his  gratification. 

"  This  day  month/'  said  Mr.  Bolton,  de- 
liberately, *^  he  shall  mount  the  lirery.  Oi 
your  wedding-day  he  shaU  purple  the  skirts  of 
a  bit  of  pink  for  the  first  time.  Tes,  (m  Ae 
last  day  o'  the  season.  Ill  arrange  all  tbeM 
matters  with  the  squire  to-morrow." 

"  I  can  never  thank  you  enough,  sir,"  arid 
Jack,  almost  melted  with  emotion. 

"The  last  day,"  continued  Mr.  Bolton 
without  noticing  the  obserration,  **  will  b^ 
what  may  be  called,  your  first  regular  wft 
It's  my  fancy  this  should  be  so,  that,  in  after 
years,  you  may  remember  well  T<Mn  BoltoB, 
the  whipper-in." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

I  liWi  MORNINO — ^THE  EMBRYO  WHIPPER- 
IN — ^THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCENT. 

"  This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  tneaoi  to  be  of  note,  begins  beiimei." 

Nature  was  waking  from  repose;  the 
Sun's  rays  were  bursting  from  the  dewy  ver- 
dure, like  hope's  bright  hue  upon  the  weep- 
ing heart ;  the  spring  flowers  unclasped  their 
Iwives  to  the  cheerful  light,  with  dewdrops 
*pirkling  in  every  cup ;  the  air  rang  with  the 
'^oiijs  of  birds ;  aud,  as  Agnes  threw  open  her 
'M-t'iiierit,  and  regarded  the  enchanting  scene 
^^itli  Miiiles, 

"  Which  vieM,  and  came,  and  disappeared 
Like  glaociug  sunbeams  on  the  dimpled  water. 
Shaded  by  trees," 

^lie  felt  a  gladness  in  her  heart,  long  since  a 
jiranger  to  its  beating. 
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"  And  all  will  be  well,"  she  said,  reading 
a  letter,  and  afterwards  placing  it  in  her 
bosom ;  ^^  all  will  be  well  at  last.  Till  now, 
there  was  a  mockery  in  the  sonnd — ^the  mm 
echo  of  despair.  But  now  I  feel  these  wordii 
so  often  spoken  by  him,  will  be  realized — tbe 
prediction  fiilfiUed.     Thank  God  !'* 

And,  bending  her  knees,  with  features  up- 
turned to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  Agnes 
breathed  a  prayer  to  Him  who  Ibtens  to  the 
holy  thanks  of  the  grateful,  and  is  not  deaf  to 
the  cries  of  the  wretched. 

It  was  very  early,  and,  with  the  exceptiim 
of  a  few  domestics,  most  of  the  inhabitants  <tf 
Scourfield  Hall  were  wrapped  in  easy  slumber. 
Agnes  put  on  a  bonnet,  and,  throwing  a  shawl 
Qver  her  shoulders,  descended  the  staircase. 
As  she  passed  the  squire's  bed-room,  she 
heard  him  snoring  most  lustily,  and  was  half 
inclined  to  disturb  his  sound  repose;  bo(» 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  left  him  i> 
the  land  of  vapoury  dreams  and  shadows  of 
the  brain. 

A  servant,  with  sleepy  eyes  and  yawai^f 
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pODlb,  stood  leaning  on  ber  broom  in  the 
1  seemed  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 

IITjgion,  when  Agnes  appeared,  equipped  for 

Uming's  walk.     The  antique  massive  door 

Kg  open,  aud  Agnes  hastened  towards  the 
Tower-garden. 

"  I  wonder  where  Miss  Agnes  be  a-going 
to  thus  early !"  soliloquized  the  domestic. 
"She's  as  blithe  as  a  bee,  while  I'm  as  drowsy 
88  an  owL  If  I  was  a  lady-born,  would  I  get 
lip,  that's  all !" 

This  sort  of  self-questioning  was  followed 
("J  the  annihilation  of  a  large  web,  which  an 
incautious  spider  bad  woven  within  reach  of 
the  sweeping  brush.  It  bung  from  an  old 
wk  beam,  and  its  intricate  meshes  were 
worthy  of  a  cunning  lawyer's  study.  So  en- 
tangling was  the  crafty  work,  so  luring  the 
[wsition,  that  an  attorney,  however  sly,  could 
Marcely  have  outwitted  the  spider  in  spread- 
ing a  net  for  his  victims. 

What  difference  is  there  between  a  spider 
ind  an  attorney  of  the  general  order?  The 
oe  preys  upon  insects,  the  other  upon  men. 
■VOL.   II.  U 
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Both  live  only  for  the  destruction  of  otheis.    | 
Oh !  that  a  broom  would  come  and  sweep 

them anywhere ;  so  that  we  might  speik 

of  them  as  things  that  had  passed  away ! 

Against  a  grey-mossed  wall,  the  boundaij 
of  the  flower-garden,  an  old  ivy-plant  ciepi, 
and  spread  its  twining  branches.  Far  and  fride, 
high  and  low,  this  climber  of  the  ruin,  and  of 
the  seared  and  hollow  oak,  sent  forth  his  lu* 
uriant  foliage.  Among  the  thick,  broad  leareSi 
busy  birds  were  building ;  and,  as  if  consciosi 
of  security,  the  nimble-winged  architects  con* 
tinned  their  operations,  notwithstanding  Agnei 
was  a  close  observer  of  them.  The  flapping 
leaves  rustled  with  the  work,  and  so  absorbed 
was  Agnes  in  watching  their  movements,  that 
she  was  unaware  of  the  approach  of  any  (me, 
until  a  hand  lightly  fell  upon  her  shoulder. 
Upon  turning  quickly  round,  she  saw  Wfl- 
mott. 

'*  What,  so  early!"  he  exclaimed.  **! 
little  thought  you  could  shake  ofi^  dro«7 
sleep  so  soon  as  this." 

**  Then  you  wronged  me  in  thought,'*  ^ 
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plied  Agues,  smiluig.  "  I  not  only  can  rise 
» early,  but  am  partial  to  it." 

"Then  why  not  practise  it  oftener?"  re- 
joined Wilmott. 

"  Because  I've  no  companion  for  my  walks," 
*aiil  Agues.  "  Kate  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
j«t  up  one  minute  before  it's  necessary  to  pre- 
psre  for  breakfast." 

"  Let  U9  go  under  her  window,  and  rouse 
l»r,"  responded  Wilmott. 

"  I  must  tell  you  first,"  said  Agnes,  "  I've 
W  another  letter  from  dear  Charles.  Here 
'tis,"  she  added,  giving  it  to  him. 

After  Wilmott  had  read  the  epistle,  he  ex- 
flsimed — 

"  Heaven  be  praised  !  This  mystery  will 
M  length  be  cleareil.  But,  is  it  not  strange 
lie  should  have  neglected  to  inform  you  of  the 
Jiarticulars?" 
■*  No,"  replied  Agnes.  "  It  is  so  like 
But,  from  his  manner  of  writing,  I  am 
in  all  is  on  the  eve  of  explanation," 
I  agree  with  you,"  added  Wilmott. 
MS 
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^^And,  as  we  have  done  hitherto,  we  muit 
continue  to  do— wait  patiently  for  events." 

"  Yes,"  said  Agnes ;  "  and  I  am  certain 
our  patience  will  not  be  called  upon  to  en- 
dure a  much  longer  trial." 

"  May  it  be  so !"  responded  Wilmott. 

Without  any  further  observation  being 
made  upon  the  subject,  they  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Hall.  When  within  a  few  yards  (^ 
Kate's  bed-room  window,  they  stopped  jsnd- 
denly,  to  listen  to  the  words  of  a  song  which 
came  swelling  from  the  opened  casement. 

"  Oh !  'tis  lovely  to  wake  at  the  early  hour. 

With  a  heart  unclouded  by  care. 
When  the  dew  is  kissinfir  the  opening  flower, 

Like  a  spirit  hovering  there. 

Oh !  'tis  lovely  to  watch  the  butterfly's  wiof 

Flitting  in  the  new-born  day : 
He's  the  herald  of  summer ;  a  careleiis  thing, 

Dancing  all  his  life  away. 

'Ti.<i  lovely  to  hear  the  song  of  the  bird 
Trilling  from  the  hawthorn-tree ; — 

'Tis  as  gladsome  a  sound  as  on  earth  is  beard^ 
Warbled  from  a  breast  that's  free. 

Oh!  'tis  lovely  to  wake/ ft^ 

^'  Dear  Kate !"  said  Agnes,  as  her  coiia* 
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finished  her  song.     "  How  merry  and  light- 
liearted  she  is !" 

''  May  she  never  be  less  so   than  now !" 
responded  Wilmott. 
•*  She  is  rising,  I  think/'  added  Agnes. 
**  rU  throw  a  pebble  at  the  window  to  see," 
nid  Wihnott. 

A  small  stone  was  jerked  with  precision 
igainst  a  pane,  and  hastily  Kate  looked  out 
of  the  window,  but  as  quickly  withdrew 
agiin.  Her  toilet  was  but  just  begun ;  a 
dight  dressing-robe  only  was  carelessly  folded 
leross  her  bosom,  and  her  long  hair  hung 
fisheyeUed  over  her  shoulders.  A  bright 
bdi  was  upon  her  chieek,  pink  and  fresh  as 
the  bloom  of  an  opening  rose.  Never  did 
Ae  look  more  lovely ;  and,  as  Wilmott  caught 
t  glimpse  of  her,  he  thought  of  pictured 
Hebe,  and  other  fantastic  images  of  poets' 

^  Hilloa !  you  rascals,  what  are  ye  about, 
^?*  said  a  well-known  voice. 

Wilmott  and  Agnes  looked  towards  the 
ijiiarter  whence  it  came,  and  there  saw  the 
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projected  Tisage  of  the  squire.  A  white  cotton 
nightcap  surmounted  his  brovrs,  and  some- 
thing like  astonishment  was  depicted  upon 
his  features. 

"  Why  it  isn't  past  six,  is  it  ?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  No,"  replied  Wilmott  and  Agnes,  in  the 
same  breath. 

Ah!''  rejoined  the  squire,  rubbing  Ui 
hands  with  glee,  "  I  thought  I  couldn't  have 
oyerslept.  No,  no,  no !  I  haven't  done  loeb 
a  thing  for  twenty  years  and  more." 

^^  What  an  ugly  nightcap  you  weir, 
uncle !"  said  Agnes,  with  a  merry  laugh. 

"Ugly,  my  love!"  replied  the  squiie, 
pulling  it  up  a  little,  and  sticking  it  cm  one 
side.     "  It's  a  beauty,  I  think." 

"  You  certainly  display  no  taste  in  its 
arrangement,"  said  Wilmott. 

"  Nonsense,  ye  chatterers,"  responded  the 

squire.     "It  keeps  my  head  warm,  and  thst's 

enough  for  me.     But,  bless  my  soul !  whit^ 

this  ?" 

The  squire's  expression  of  astcmishineDt 
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was  caused  by  the  appearance  of  Jack  Tiggle, 
mounted  on  one  of  his  old  favourite  horses, 
coming  at  a  foot-pace  down  the  park,  with 
Hr.  Bolton  walking  by  his  side.     Jack  was 
dressed  in  a  neat,  scarlet  coat,  black  velvet 
€q>,  bnckskin-breeches   and   top-boots.      A 
white  cravat  was  tied  very  neatly  round  his 
neck.     Tom  was  the  artiste,  and  altogether 
'ack  looked  the  very  essence  of  a  whipper-in. 
Ifith  majestic  stat^liness  they  arrived  oppo- 
se the  sqaire,  who  cried  out, — 
"  Why,  Tom !  what's  this  about,  eh  ?  " 
**  I*m  giving  him  a  lesson,  sir,"   replied 
Mr.  Bolton ;  "  and,  next  to  Will,  he's  the 
likeliest  pupil  I've  ever  seen." 

**  YonTl  spoil  him  if  you  talk  in  that  way," 
■ud  Wilmott. 

**  Will  I  ?"  responded  Tom,  significantly, 
md  cracking  the  thong  of  his  heavy  whip. 
^  Sugar  and  flax  is  the  stuff  for  the  young 
mis.  Spoil  him,  indeed !"  and  again  the  lash 
mapped  in  the  air. 
•*  Can  he  halloo  ?"  inquired  the  squire. 
**He   eould,    sir,"    replied  Mr.   Bolton; 
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'^  but  I  think  it's  aU  out  of  him  now ;  isn't 
it.  Jack  ?" 

**  Yes,  «ir,  I'm  hoarser  than  an  old  nx^" 
said  Jack,  in  a  deep,  cracked  voice. 

**  He*8  been  at  it  for  an  hour,**  obsened 
the  old  whipper-in ;  '^  and  his  longs  most  be 
tough  leather  to  stand  that  as  well  as  th^ 
haye !" 

'^  Is  he  to  go  with  us  to-day  ?'*  asked  the 
squire. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  old  whipper-in. 
*^  Next  Friday  is  the  time  fixed.  And,  please 
God,  he'll  not  look  a  tailor  among  us.** 

"  As  you  please,  Tom,  as  you  please,"  said 
the  squire. 

"  I  don't  wish  him  to  go  before,  sir, 
for  more  reasons  than  one,''  continued  Mr. 
Bolton.  "  He  might  get  into  difficultiee^ 
which,  as  I  heard  a  man  say,  who  knew  a 
good  deal  about  difficulties  of  all  sorts— « re- 
tired bum,  sir — " 

"  A  what  ?"  said  the  squire. 

"  A  bum,  sir,"  replied  Tom, — "  a  sheriff^ 
bum.     He  said  people  got  into  scrapes  jist 
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like  blind  pappies  scramble  into  mire.  Head 
over  heels  they  go  plump  into  'em,  because 
theur  eyes  ain*t  open  to  the  danger.  Now, 
this  boy.  Jack,  is  but  little  better  than  a 
Uind  puppy  yet ;  but/'  said  Mr.  Bolton, 
with  much  energy,  '^  I'll  open  his  peepers 
before  many  days  are  over,  or  I'm  much  mis- 
taken." 

^'  And  so  you  intend  he  should  take  your 
place,  I  suppose,"  said  Agnes,  quizzing  the 
old  whipper-in. 

"Not  while  I  live,  miss,"  replied  Tom, 
ihaking  his  head — ^^not  while  I  live.  But 
lie  shall  be  ready  for  the  empty  saddle  when 
I'm  earthed." 

"Don't  talk  in  that  fashion,"  said  the 
aqiiire.  "When  you're  run  down,  /  shall 
wmnt  breath  too,  I  know." 

Kftte  now  joined  the  party,  and,  as  she 
gare  a  hand  to  Wilmott,  she  held  up  the 
other  menacingly,  as  if  to  inflict  a  chastise- 

■ODt. 

"  Toa  deserve  it,"  she  said. 

M  5 
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"  What  for  ?"  asked  the  squire. 

''Pray  take  off  that  frightful  ca{s  dM 
&ther,  and  get  ready  for  breakfnst^''  replied 
Kate,  without  noticing  the  queiy. 

"  The  order's  obeyed,"  rejoined  the  squirB) 
popping  in  his  head. 

''  GUx>d  morning,  Mr.  Bolton,"  said  Kate, 
approaching  the  old  whipper-in.  ''  I  hope 
your  pupil's  efforts  are  satisfisustory.'' 

"  ITumk  ye,  miss,''  replied  Tom.  "  Hii 
attempts  are  praiseworthy." 

The  lauded  object  sat  in  his  saddle  witb 
the  pride  of  a  laurel-crowned  hero.  His  o^ 
boots  pinched  him  ;  but  the  pain  was  scaiody 
felt.  The  buckskins  were  a  tight  fit,  tod 
very  uncomfortable ;  but  he  heeded  not  the 
annoyance.  The  cap  pressed  heavily  iqpoi 
his  forehead,  and  bound  his  brow  as  if  nofk 
of  iron ;  but  the  weight  was,  like  the  crowB 
to  a  king,  a  pleasurable  burden. 

*^  I  hope  you'll  be  a  good  and  attentiie 
lad,"  said  Kate,  ^'  and  no  longer  so  wk' 
chievous,  particularly  with  your  intended 
father-in-law." 
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**  No,  ma'am/'  replied  Jack,  touching  his 
ci^ ;  "  I've  promiBod  Mr.  Bolton  to  give  up 
playing  the  monkey." 

**  And  hell  keep  it,  too,  miss,  I  know,"  said. 
Tom. 

^  I  hope  80,"  added  Kate. 

*•  The  scent  will  be  good  to-day,  I  think," 
obeerved  Wilmott. 

"  There's  every  likelihood  for  it,  sir,"  said 
Tom ;  **  bnt  there's  no  accounting  for  scent. 
I've  studied,  for  many  years,  to  discover  the 
laws  by  which  scent  is  governed,  but  can't 
make  it  out  to  my  satisfaction." 

•*  Still  we  know  a  good  scenting-day  from 
a  bad  one,"  responded  Wilmott. 

"We're  aware  of  effects,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Bolton,  sagely,  ^^  but  remain  ignorant  of 
oaoaes ;  as,  for  instance,  a  sunshiny  day  is  not 
good  for  hunting ;  but  a  warm  day  without  sun 
is  generally  a  perfect  one.  In  some  mists  scent 
irill  lie,  in  others  not  at  all.  During  a  white 
frost  it's  breast-high,  as  it  also  is  when  frost  is 
qaite  gone ;  but,  at  the  time  of  its  going  off, 
icent  won't  lie  a  bit.     It  scarcely  ever  lies 
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with  a  north  or  an  east  wind ;  bl 
southerly  one,  and  a  mild  weete^ 
If  you  see  the  dogs  rolling  aboal 
cobwebs  hanging  upon  the  bushefl^ 
be  certain  of  no  hunting.  These  yoi 
continued  Tom,  "  are  points  gained! 
fill  ohservation  ;  and  we  can  make  | 
their  correctness,  as  the  sailor  can  o 
die  heading  to  the  north;  but,  at, 
time,  we're  jast  as  blind  as  to  tbej 
the  effect." 

After  delivering  this  pbilosophii 
Mr.  Bolton  bowed  to  his  auditors,  || 
off  with  Jack.  pj 

"  A  delightful  old  man,"  exclaiqi 
"  how  I  like  to  hear  hira  talk  !"        | 

"  He's  one  of  the  most  singular  <j 
in  the  world,"  said  Wilmott ;  "Ji 
honest  heart  never  beat."  j 

"  Mr.  Titley  is  very  late  this  i 
ohser\'ed  Kate.  ) 

"  Say,    rather, 
replied  Kate. 
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^  There's  on  old  saying,"  added  Wilmott, 
amiling,  '*  which  admits  of  a  more  refined 
Teidon  than  the  original  —  that  talking  of 
diadowB  substances  appear.  See,  the  object 
of  our  attention  approaches." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

BUTTON  AND  THE  BADGER. 

* 

''  This  Digbt,  metfainks^  in  but  the  daylight  wk. 

It  looks  a  little  paler ;  'tis  a  day. 

Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid."* 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  JQS^ 
nine  o'clock,  when  Striver,  accompanied  by 
Button,  entered  a  cover  on  the  margin  of  the 
heath.  A  thick  mist  was  rising,  and  already 
the  broom  and  furze  were  spangled  over  with 
the  moisture.  At  each  step  the  trapper  took 
with  his  dog,  they  brushed  the  wet  from  the 
boughs,  and  now  and  then  Button  sneezed  his 
dissatisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  catching  ooM 
from  this  untimely  visit. 

You  may  snuffle,  Button,"  said  his  master; 
I  don't  care  for  that.     If  you've  been  it 
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rk  all  day,  bo  have  I ;  and  if  there's  more 
do,  which  there  is,  we  must  do  it." 
Snttou  continued  to  hang  his  bead  and  tail 
dldty,  notwithstanding  this  pithy  argument, 
■d  tracked  his  master's  footsteps  with  any 
ig  bnt  his  accustomed  pleasure. 
You'll  alter  your  tune  presently,"  con- 
boed  the  old  trapper,  "  or  I'm  amazingly 
•ceired." 

Button  gave  a  sharp  cry,  as  much  as  to 
iqnire  the  nature  of  the  business  they  were 
pon. 
"  All !  yes,  yes ;  you  want  to  know  all  my 
Dvemente,"  said  Striver  ;  "  you  "re  more 
sioiig  than  any  old  womau." 
Battoa  rubbed  bia  head  against  the  legs  of 
■  master. 

!"You  may  coax  all  ye  like,"  continued 
river;    "but  I  shan't  tell  you    what  I'm 
VqU     You'll  see  in  a  minute,  my  boy,  anil 
then  I  expect  you'll  be  brisk  enough." 

Button  anticipated  the  moment  for  this 
nimble  display,  by  pricking  up  his  ears  and 
raising  his  short  tail. 
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As  they  entered  deeper  into  the  wood, 
denizens  became  frightened  at  the  interlopeft 
The  hare  stopped  from  cropping  the  bitwr 
weed,  and,  listening  for  an  instant  to  rai^i 
aure  that  her  fears  were  not  groundless,  awsy 
she  scudded  to  a  more  secluded  spot.  The 
nimble  rabbit  fled  to  his  burrow  with  a  palpi- 
tating heart,  and  the  wood-pigeon  rattled  from 
her  roost  ou  the  wings  of  fear.  From  the 
dark  shade  of  the  fir  the  pheasant  peered,  uid, 
after  the  disturbers  had  passed,  be  shook  Iw 
bright  plumage,  and  settled  a^ain  to  rest. 

About   the   centre   of  the    wood,   Strifer 
stopped,  and  looked  carefully  at  the  entrMW 
of  a  large  hole  dug  in  the  sand.     By  the 
of  the  moon,  he  was  enabled  to  see  tnak 
made  on  the  verge  of  the  earth. 

"  He's  out.  Button,"  said  StriTer, 
ingly.  "  Yes,  he  hasn't  returned,"  coi 
he,  looking  carefully  at  the  marks 
sand. 

The  shrewd  Button  now  seemed  to 
bend  the  whole  matter.      He  skipped  tltf< 
and  there;  placed  bis  nose  to  the  hok^i*) 


tntnnce 
,he^^ 
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^BUddenlj  became  quite   an   altered    Button. 

^BaI  lengtli,  bis  joy  was  not  confined  to  silent 

^rttpres^ion;  but,  as  many  an  incautious  dog 

W  done  before  bim,  be    ventured  to   give 

tongne  to    those    feelings    which    discretion 

lilDuId  have  taught  him  to  suppress. 

"  Quiet — Flames  and  flax  !  What  are  ye 
ifter  ?"  said  Striver,  lifting  bis  foot,  and  almost 
inclined  to  make  Button  feel  the  weight  of  it. 
The  reproved  Button  immediately  squatted 
Jown  upon  his  haunches,  and  watched  his 
niaster's  proceedings  silently 

From  under  his  arm  the  old  trapper  pro- 
"Ineed  three  sacks,  vrith  drawing-strings  run 
through  their  mouths.  With  great  caution 
placed  one  in  the  hole,  and  fixed  the  end 
the  string  to  a  convenient  stub.  A  few 
from  this  earth  there  was  another,  but 
quite  80  large.  Here  he  put  another  sack 
in  the  same  manner. 

couldn't  find  any  more  this  morning," 
loquised  Striver ;  "  but  there  must  be 
diiother  somewhere ;  they  always  have  three, 
St  the  YCiy  least.     Where  can  the  other  be  ?" 
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Scarcely  had  the  old  trapper  deliyeTed  to' 
self  of  this  query,  when  suddenly  he  fell  back' 
wards  into  a  luxuriant  furze-bush.  The  long 
sharp  prickles  made  sad  havoc  with  StnTrfs 
flesh  ere  he  could  rise  from  his  recumbent 
posture,  and,  with  muttered  curses,  he  rubbed 
the  wounds,  and,  between  smiles  and  firowns, 
discovered  that  the  third  earth,  secreted  amoig 
some  thick  broom,  was  the  cause  of  bis 
tumble. 

"  A  lucky  fall.  Button ;  a  lucky  fall  !**  ttid 
Striver,  pushing  the  last  sack  into  the  bok, 
and  tieing  the  string  as  he  had  done  tbe 
others. 

The  ardent  Button  perceived  the  prdnni* 
nary  arrangements  were  complete.  He  rtood 
with  restless  eye  and  quivering  nostrils,  embed 
impatience  swelling  every  vein.  Like  » 
crouched  tiger,  he  waited  for  the  moment  te 
spring  and  hunt  his  victim  down. 

Striver  saw,  with  pride,  the  wiUingnev  d 
his  favourite.  A  smile  separated  the  eU 
man's  lips  as,  with  folded  arms,  he  looked  it 
Button  for  a  few  moments,  ere  he  gate  tkt 
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desired  signal.  Stooping  down,  he  caressed 
the  eager  animal,  and  whispered,  '^  Softly, 
Button ;  softly,  my  boy."  And,  after  a  short 
ptose,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  said,  ^^  Hold 

Away  rushed  Button.  Through  ftirze  and 
Woom,  bush  and  briar,  the  dog  crashed.  With 
Us  nose  bent  to  the  earth.  Button  pursued  the 
lNidger*s  track,  but  gave  no  tongue  as  he  hunted 
€8 ;  and,  within  a  few  brief  seconds,  Striver 
kit  aU  sounds  of  the  pursuer.  On  a  clear 
^nidy  and  in  a  listening  attitude,  the  old  trap- 
per stood.  He  grasped  a  thick  ashen  stick, 
ttd  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  hole  in  which 
hi  hid  placed  the  first  sack. 

*' He'll  make  for  that,  I  think,"  whis- 
peiedhe. 

How  was  the  reign  of  silence.  In  the 
*htt,  deep  wood  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard. 
The  dazxling  moonbeams  streamed  upon  the 
Urth,  and  stole  in  silver  streaks  between  the 
^ibgling  branches  of  the  grove.  A  thick 
^itt  hung  like  a  bridal  veil  upon  tree  and 
iover^  shading,  but  not  concealing,  the  co- 
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Tereil  charms.  The  wind  was  hushed  IJkB* 
diild  at  rest ;  scarcely  a  yoimg  leaf  flapped  i» 
bis  geDtle  breath.  It  was  a  night  for  loTen 
to  loT?  in. 

"  Hist,"  said  Striver,  to  himself,  as  a  sBgbl 
noise  caoght  his  watchful  ear,  and,  kneeling, 
he  bent  it  to  the  ground  to  listen  with  gittta 
facility.  Again  the  sound  was  heard,  aud  Hn 
trapper  rising,  and  bending  forwards,  aeemtA 
to  anticipate  a  speedr  view  of  the  bailgef- 
Now  a  mstUng  was  plainly  heard  ;  on  it  came 
closer  and  closer.  In  the  stillness  of  tht 
night,  boughs  and  twigs  cracked  and  snapped, 
as  if  animals  of  larger  growth  than  Button 
and  the  badger  were  making  their  way  through 
them. 

At  last,  nithin  three  yards  of  where  Striter 
was  standing,  the  badger  appeared,  eiofdj 
followed  by  Button.  The  trapper  made  » 
blow  at  the  fugitive  as  he  passed  him,  bat  kt 
missed  his  aim.  The  gallant  Button,  bW 
ever,  was  more  successful.  His  victim  ■• 
diving  into  the  sack,  when  the  dog  seized  Un 
by  his  loose  skin,  aud  Hung  him  back 
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eet  The  badger  turned  to  the  bite,  and 
(napped  his  teeth  through  Bntton*8  shoulder. 
Over  and  over  they  rolled.  Striver  rushed  to 
the  rescue,  and  tried  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow 
qHm  the  enemy;  but  the  struggles  of  the  two 
w»e  so  great,  that  he  dared  not  risk  the 
diance  of  injuring  Button.  The  badger,  in 
his  usual  way,  had  thrown  himself  upon  his 
bick,  and  with  his  sharp  claws  and  teeth  was 
bflicting  deep  gashes  in  poor  Button's  body. 
With  a  hearty  good-wiU,  the  courageous  But- 
ton retaliated,  by  clutching  his  enemy  by  the 
Unoat,  and  shaking  14m  with  more  than  his 
Moral  strength. 

"He'n  kill  him  — I  know  he  will,"  said 
Strirer,  in  a  woful  voice,  and  seizing  Button 
I7  the  tail,  he  lifted  him  up  by  this  oma- 
■ntal  member,  in  order  to  get  a  fair  blow  at 
'he  badger.  The  attempt  was  futile ;  Button 
^  not  to  be  drawn  off  by  his  tail.  With  a 
'ttoiig  and  sudden  twist  he  disengaged  his 
*Wer*8  hold,  and,  with  a  loud,  angry  growl, 
^  his  teeth  deeper  into  his  victim's  wind- 
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ome  very  violent  struggles,  to  which  Stri- 
hiitlessly  endeavoured  to  put  a  speedy 
the  animals  lay  motionless,  held  down  hy 
other's  jaws. 

rhey're  both  dead,"  sobbed  Striver,  who 
ibout  catching  up  Button,  when  a  waspish 
1  informed  him  of  the  error  of  his  con- 
re. 

le  bloody  feud  recommenced.  Button 
d  his  fore-paws  upon  the  neck  of  his 
y,  and  literally  stretched  the  windpipe 

his  throat.  Still  the  badger  was  not 
n.  He  continued  to  carve  deep  gashes 
his  claws,  and  made  his  strong  teeth 
he  varied  his  bite  in  poor  Button's 
Not  once  did  the  cunning  dog 
je  his  gripe.   He  knew  victory  depended 

retaining  hold  of  his  enemy's  throat, 
here  he  held  him  with  the  firmness  of  a 
red  vice. 

;  length  the  badger  became  exhausted, 
rtmggles  became  fainter,  and,  as  he  lay 
It  breathless,  Striver  watched  an  oppor- 
j  to  inflict  a  stunning  blow  upon  his 
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head.  The  defeated  animal  opened  his  clasped  I 
jaws,  and  permitted  one  of  Button's  mangM 
feet  to  drop  from  between  them.  For  this  act 
of  lenity  Batton  rettimed  a  yigorons  sbike, 
and^  finding  no  farther  renewal  of  the  fray  ij 
his  opponent,  he  released  his  teeth  from  their 
tough  duty,  and  shook  himself  for  refreshmait 

"  Stop  a  bit.  Button,"  said  Striver,  **111 
finish  him." 

Blow  after  blow  was  repeated  upon  the 
badger  from  Striver's  cudgel,  till  at  last  no 
signs  of  life  remained.  Then  the  trapper 
seized  Button,  who  was  industriously  engaged 
in  licking  his  wounds,  and,  holding  him  in  his 
arms,  he  carefully  examined  the  bleeding  in* 
juries.  Numerous  and  deep  they  proTcd,  and 
tears  swam  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  pe^ 
ceived  one  of  his  favourite's  feet  was  lamen- 
tably crushed. 

"  You'll  limp  for  life,"  said  the  trapper; 
"  and  may  I  be  flayed  alive  if  I  wouldn't  pr^ 
fer  being  lame  than  seeing  you  so !" 

Button,  notwithstanding  his  pain,  wagged 
his  tail  at  this  expressed  affection  from  Ui 
master. 
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^  Lie  there  till  I  take  up  the  sacks/'  said 
ttriTer,  pulling,  off  his  coat  and  spreading  it 
I  the  groond  as  a  bed  for  Button.  **  We 
nrt  get  home  as  soon  as  we  can,  to  dress 
Mir  wounds,  poor  fellow/' 
The  sacks  were  soon  taken  from  the  earths, 
td  the  body  of  the  badger  placed  in  one  of 
em.  Throwing  it  over  one  shoulder,  Striver 
led  Button  under  his  arm,  and  took  his  way 
OMfwards. 

^  Ton  must  have  a  dip  in  the  river.  Button, 
though  it  is  cold,"  said  the  trapper,  as 
itton's  blood  trickled  down  his  fingers. 
Fheze's  nothing  like  a  running  stream  for  a 
■h  wound." 

Proceeding  towards  the  bank  of  the  river, 
Indi  was  not  fiur  off,  Striver  continued  to 
less  and  talk  to  his  dog. 
"  111  have  a  new  cap  made  of  this  warmint's 
iDy"  said  he,  **  and  when  I  hear  'em  talk  of 
igs*  pluck.  Button,  I'll  show  it  to  them,  and 
hte  the  fight  you  had  to-night,  my  boy. 
ot  were  a  wonder  from  your  infancy.  I 
collect  you  bit  a  kitten's  tail  off  before  you 

you  11.  N 
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were  two  months  old ;  and  when  the  old 
woman  that  owned  her  threw  yon  into  a  {KHmI 
for  doing  it,  yon  scrambled  ont  again,  aad 
yapped  at  her  afterwards.  I  said  then  yoa'i 
be  a  wonder,  and  so  yon  are/' 

Coming  to  the  stream,  Striver  jneked  out 
a  convenient  spot,  and  laved  the  body  nd 
limbs  of  his  favourite.  In  the  moonlit  water 
Button  was  placed  with  as  mnch  gentienettii 
if  he  had  been  a  tender  child.  His  som 
were  cleaned,  and  from  his  sleek  skin  all  staiss 
of  gore  removed.  With  a  fevered  tongoe  k 
lapped  the  clear  water,  and  soon  became  vanA 
refreshed.  After  wiping  him  with  his  huir 
kerchief,  Striver  wrapped  his  coat  abort 
Button  to  shield  him  from  the  cold,  and  oor 
tinued  his  road  towards  home. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXI. 

THE  HUNTSliAN'S  BIBTHRIGHT. 

Bfa J  be  live 

Looger  than  I  have  time  to  teD  his  years! 

Ever  bdor'd  aud  lovinj^ — 

And,  wbeD  old  Time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 

GoodoeM  and  he  fill  up  one  monument." 

^  This  is  my  birthday/'  cries  the  in&nt,  as 
le  wikes  from  his  sleep.  Smiles  dimple  his 
ibmip,  rosy  cheeks  as  he  thinks  of  grand- 
■nnma's  present.  Away  he  bounds  from  his 
ittle  cot,  and  in  another  moment  is  clasped 
ill  young  loving  mother's  arms.  With  what 
^*ttaie  she  presses  her  boy,  her  only  boy,  to 
^  fond  bosom !  Kiss  after  kiss  is  printed 
*|Hm  his  lips,  and,  as  she  craves  a  blessing 
^  him,  she  feels  in  that  brief  moment  the 
^Ktaey  of  years. 

N  2 
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"  This  is  my  birthday,"  says  the  old  nan- 
Sorrowfolly  he  shakes  his  few  bleached  lodO) 
and  thinks  of  former  years  long  since  paaeed 
awav.  Well  he  remembers  his  troant  schoot 
boy  tricks.  Again  he  rambles  in  the  Tile 
with  his  heart's  first  chosen  one.  By  his  ode 
she  listens  to  his  tale  of  love,  breathed  ii 
words  which  sink  deep  into  her  breast.  Onee 
more  he  is  surrounded  by  the  companions  d 
his  youth ;  their  merry  shouts  ring  in  his  eii^ 
and  their  laugh  is  echoed  in  his  memory.  But 
where  are  they  all  ?  Alas !  the  old  man  i» 
alone. 

It  was  on  a  rough,  boisterous  night,  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  that  William's  cottige 
contained  more  inmates  than  were  ever  be 
fore  assembled  within  its  walls  at  any  one 
time.  At  a  round  table  sat  Mr.  BoIt€B» 
playing  "  all  fours"  with  Mrs.  Tiggle,  wink 
the  attentive  Peter  watched  her  cards  inJ 
scored  the  board.  Most  of  the  domesti* 
from  the  Hall,  with  William  and  Fannj, 
were  arranging  themselves  for  a  coontiydanoe; 
while  the  village  fiddler,   mounted  on  u 
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nptj  floor-oib  ia  &  trjrsffr  <:if  zhn  tscci.  vi:» 
tmingy  ^  SinjBJBjr  Sufj.*  S<icrr?ir  wk$  ziuied 
IB  the  es^  dnir  eki=e  iii>  7b»  ib^  vh^  ztft 
Biiined  Bcttoo  covdsiei  x^ja  ii^  isrses^  Az 
t  aide  table  Jaek  vs»  fxlh-  /Kipr:*>»if  ia  arvinr 
diees  fron  a  large  ham.  Wbesber  bfe  kaife 
dq^ied  oeea»ioiiaDTf  eaan^x  l«  asccnaised 
vitli  aoT  degree  of  preckzoQ ;  bet.  eenam  it 
i^  that  now  and  then  a  uzA.'h  of  lean,  of  con- 
venient proporti<Hi«,  fell  upon  the  ■lish,  and 
vas  no  sooner  there  than  it  vas  conTeved  to 

m 

Jack's  epicniean  palate.  Goatr  Bob.  the 
Wtler,  was  mixing  some  potent  beverage  in  a 
iride  and  deep  china  bowl.  From  time  to 
tiaehe  sipped  a  spocmfbl  of  the  fragrant  drink, 
iidy  after  adding  a  lamp  or  two  of  sngar, 
ttflOy  giving  another  gentle  squeeze  of  the 
IsMOUy  and  popping  in  a  sharing  more  of  lime, 
ha  amacked  his  lips,  and  patted  those  regions 
Hngieally  described  as  abdominal. 

<"  ItH  do.  Jack,"  said  Bob. 

^  I  don't  believe  it,"  responded  Jack. 

How,  if  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of 
bad  anddenly  lifted  the  roof  from  Bob's 
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head,  and  exposed  the  blmkingy  twinldiiig 
stars,  in  place  of  the  whitewashed  ceiling,  Bob 
could  not  haye  evinced  greater  astonishmeit 
To  doubt  the  quality  of  his  palate— 4t  wm 
sacrilege ;  to  question  his  opinion  of  puoek 
— it  was  felony. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  butler  covU 
resolve  on  what  steps  to  take  for  rerengn^ 
this  foul  affront.  If  the  punch-bowl  had  lea 
deep  enough,  there  can  be  little  doubt  iwi 
would  have  been  drowned  in  good  liquor,  tfi 
certain  royal  personage  was  treated  in  the 
"  good  old  days,"  when  men  wore  swords » 
wasps  do  stings.  But,  as  this  was  not  the 
case.  Bob  determined  upon  a  more  |deaait 
mode  of  vindicating  his  honour.  KUiif  & 
round,  fat-looking  glass  with  the  abused 
position,  he  offered  it  to  Jack,  saying, 

"  Drink  that.  Let  it  rest  in  your  thitt* 
as  if  it  was  a  mile  long,  and  then  confes 
yourself  an  unbelieving,  miserable  spedmen  rf 
a  know-nothing." 

Jack  obeyed  the  instructions  futhAiDj- 
When  he  had  done  so,  with  a  very  eqaiioed 
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tqawion  of  modesty,  he  eyed  the  butler 
ikreirdly,  and  said,  **  Mr.  Bob,  I  am." 

Bob  was  satisfied. 

Die  fiddler  flourished  his  bow;  all  were 
Mdjr,  and  off  they  went,  to  as  merry  a  tune 
m  erer  was  scraped  from  catgut. 

•Trip  it  lightly,"  said  Tom;  "we'll  join 
;  Jiprasently.    High,  low.  Jack,  and  the  game, 

I'aniy''  continued  he,  pegging  the  score. 

^  I  wish  I  could  dance  as  well  as  you,  sir," 
■id  Peter.    "  You're  a  capital  one  at  it." 

••  Vm  obliged  for  your  praise,"  replied 
Hr.  Bolton,  with  the  smile  of  a  flattered 
emtier.  "  But  in  the  beginning,  Peter," 
I  lUed  he,  ^*  you  were  never  designed  for  a 
I  ineer." 

**  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tiggle. 

"  Providence  models  his  creatures  for 
i^eeial  and  various  purposes,"  continued  Mr. 
Bolton.  **  The  blood-horse  is  formed  for  speed ; 
tte  cart-horse  for  strength ;  the  fox-hound 
pti^MjLB  fine  powers  of  smell;  the  gaze- 
kond  great  quickness  of  sight :  and  so  on, 
ftiMglMrat  the  links  of  the  animal  creation." 


'^ 
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•*  How  I  like  to  hear  him  talk !"  ejaculat^^^ 
Peter. 

**  Bat   whv  isn't   Mr.    Bumstead  mt0^    |  ^ 
for  dancing  T  inquired  Mrs.  Tiggle. 

*""  Becaa$e,  ma*am/'  replied  Tom,  in  a  issp^ 
pressed  voice,  **  he's  much  too  leady  in  iB0    J  ^ 
stem." 

Peter  Unshed  at  the  mention  of  this  div^ 
qualification,  and  heartily  wished  dame  Nature 
had  shaped  him  for  ''  the  poetry  of  motioa? 
and,  while  Mr.  Bolton  gallantly  led  Mn-^ 
Tiggle  to  the  dance,  he  shuffled  up  the  abafr^ 
doned  cards,  and,  snapping  the  ends  qnick^ 
through  his  fingers,  seemed  to  be  giving  vent^^ 
to  some  partly  smothered  feelings  of  chagrin-— 

On  the  white-sanded  floor  the  party  shuffled^-^ 
whirled,  and  skipt,  with  light  heels  and  ligfale^^ 
hearts.     A  new  spring  was  given  to  the  dalic^^ 
when  the  old  whipper-in  joined  it.    He  twisteS 
his  heavy  partner  here  and  there ;   betweeca 
the  filed  line  he  galloped  her  up  and  dowDf 
until  the  rubicund  countenance  of  Mrs.  ^Rggl^ 
became  of  the  melting  order. 

"  You're  out  of  wind,  ma*am,"  said  Mr. 
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Bolton,  coueidemtely.     "  And,  if  truth  must 
bptold,  I'm  panting  a  little." 

"You'd  better  sit,  my  dear  Mrs.  T,"  whis- 
pered Peter,  *'  or  I  fear  you'll  become  too 


"  Thank'e,  Mr.  Bumstead,  I  will,"  replied 
Mrs.  Tiggle,  with  her  most  winning  look  at 
the  ensnared  gamekeeper. 

"  Don't,  pray  don't,"  said  Peter,  beseech- 
ingly, "  or  them  looks  'II  singe  me  into  ashes." 

Mrs,  Tiggle  smiled  at  the  compliment, 
and  stt-allowed  a  large  glass  of  punch  which 
Peter  handed  to  her. 

The  inspiring  strains  from  the  fiddle  ceased, 
while  all  partook  of  Bob's  matchless  mixture. 
From  Mr.  Bolton  to  the  fiddler,  who  were 
the  highest  and  the  most  bumble  there,  in  the 
boiler's  opinion,  he  regarded  each  as  the  glass 
Wag  taken  from  his  lips.  When  Tom  refilled 
hia  goblet  immediately  after  emptying  it,  and 
gave  his  customary  demonstrative  smack  of 
satisfaction,  Bob  rubbed  his  knees  and  chuckled 
li  delight. 

"It's  as  rich  as  oil,  Mr.  Bolton,  isn't  it?" 
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said  Bob.  ^^  It  hangs  about  a  man's  moutb 
like  honey  in  a  comb.     A  man  couldn't  di^ 

m 

with  that  in  his  mouth/'  continued  the  ea^ 
thusiastic  butler.  ^  It  would  keep  his  bod^ 
and  soul  together  even  against  his  will." 

''  Hush !  Bob,  hush !"  repUed  the  old  whip- 
per-in, reprovingly ;  "  we  mustn't  discuss  w 
ligious  subjects  here." 

Half  an  hour  had  just  ekpsed,  and  mo* 
appeared  to  have  recovered  from  their  exer- 
tions, when  William  desired  the  fiddler  to 
stick  some  fresh  rosin  on  his  bow,  and  strike 
music  from  the  tightened  string. 

"  Come,  Striver,"  said  the  young  hiats^ 
man,  ^^  give  over  nursing  Button,  and  jom  u^ 
in  a  fling. " 

"  No,  William,  no,"  replied  the  trq)per  ^ 
"  my  dancing  days  are  over." 

"  You  won't  refuse  me  as  a  partner,"  «^ 
Fanny,  who  wore  as  pretty  little  caps  nor^ 
she  was  a  wife  as  previous  to  her  marriage- — 
a  rule  not  invariably  adopted  by  ladies  in  tli^ 
holy  state  of  matrimony. 

'*  A  corpse  would  do  his  best,  ma'anif  if 
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ttod  by  you,"  replied  Striver,  displacing  But* 
tm  from  his  knees,  and  joining  Mrs.  Bolton 
in  the  dance. 

**  There's  a  merry  set,"  said  Tom  to  Peter, 
^  he  watched  the  dance,  seated  in  a  snug 
plaice  quite  out  of  the  way,  with  some  very 
nibetantial  and  excellent  viands  placed  on  a 
t*^l>le  before  them. 

**  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  *em,'*  re- 
lied the  gamekeeper,  carving  a  large  slice 
fom  a  thick  round  of  beef.  '^  I  could  look 
•t  'em  for  ever." 

It  is  questionable  to  which  Peter  alluded, 
'"^  refreshments  or  the  dancers;  but,  as  he 
f^^ed  only  upon  the  beef  when  he  delivered 
*^  observation,  the  former  appeared  to  be 
^^  engrossing  subject  to  which  he  referred. 

^l!hat  **  Time  flies  fast,"  every  body  says  and 
;  but  when  does  he  fly  so  fast  as  at  a  revel 
the  one  we  are  now  assisting  at  in  fancy  ? 
^^  loiters  idly  with  his  scythe  when  mowing 
'l^^  unsightly  weeds  in  the  choked  path  of 
"'^  :  but  when  he  comes  to  a  gay  flower,  with 
^^^t  pleasure  the  old  fellow  whets  his  edge. 
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and  severs  it  from  the  root !  He  is  the  cme^ 
of  all  evils,  because  the  destroyer  of  all  created 
things.  Joys  and  sorrows — pleasures  ind 
pains  —  he  obliterates  them  all  from  the  ses' 
sitive  nerve,  and  the  susceptible  brain.  The 
most  fragile  and  the  most  lasting  woiks  of 
man  are  equally  breathed  upon  by  Time,  iwi 
become  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

The  night  was  far  advanced  before  the  dance 
was  deserted.  Between  the  gusts  of  the  bois- 
terous wind  which  howled  outside,  a  few 
strokes  from  the  hall-clock  were  heard,  wlieii 
William  said, 

"  We  are  creeping  into  the  early  houBf 
my  friends ;  let  us  try  the  contents  of  my 
wife's  larder  by  way  of  a  wind  up." 

Again  the  ready  Bob  was  desired  to  fill  the 
punch-bowl.  Crowding  round  the  table,  the 
guests  partook  of  the  good  cheer  provided. 
Mr.  Bolton  hob-an'-nobbed  with  every  body; 
he  kissed  his  daughter-in-law,  and  ihreatoiefl 
Mrs.  Tiggle  with  a  similar  infliction,  which 
caused  a  convulsive  twitching  in  Peter's  Ut 
tures. 
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"  Do  you  feel  stiff  in  the  joints,  Striver  ?  " 
Bquired  Mr.  Bolton. 
"  Jfo,  sir,"  replied  the  trapper ;  "  but  as 

a  as  a  fitchew." 
"  Well  said,"  rejoined  Torn.    "  Fill  a  bum- 
;  you're  as  blithe  as  a  cock  lark.    I  mean, 
00,  that  bumpers  should  be  filled  all  round," 
ilded  be. 

The  glasses  were  filled  to  the  brim  as  di- 
rected, and,  as  the  old  whipper-in  rose,  voices 
were  silenced,  and  all  noise  ceased. 
"  My  friends,"  commenced  Tom,  "  this  is 
I  ny  son  Will's  birthnight,  and  I  think  you'll 
Tee  with  me,  few  nights  of  our  lives  have 
een  spent  more  agreeably.     Just  about  this 
iine,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  pulling  from  his  fob 
%  thick  silver  watch,  and  gazing  with  a  smile 
upon  its  dial,  "  seven  an'  twenty  years  ago 
Will  was  hatched.     When  I  was  told  that  I 
was  a  father,  a  warm  spark  seemed  to  glow 
internally,  never  felt  by  me  before,  and  from 
Ihat  moment  it  has  never  been  extinguished. 
It  may  have  been  the    glowworm  spark    of 
pride ;    and  if  it  was,  my  friends,  the  cause 
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was  sufficient  for  the  effect,  for,  of  all  ib^ 
plump,  fat  babbies  I  ever  heard  o^  Will  be^ 
'em  all  to  shayings." 

Loud  applause  and  laughter  intemiptoit 
Mr.  Bolton's  progress. 

''  Silence !  silence ! ''  hallooed  Tom,  good' 
humouredlj  waying  his  hand. 

''  Silence  !  "  roared  Jack,  seconding  Mr^ 
Bolton's  request. 

'*  He  was,   indeed,"  continued    the   ol^ 
whipper-in.     "  I  looked  at  his    legs  first* 
when  he  was  presented  to  me  wrapped  up  ii^ 
one  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bolton's  flannel  petti^ 
coats,  and  saw  at  once  Nature  had  bkaseci 
him  with  well-shaped  shins  for  embracu^  ^ 
horse's  ribs.     ^  He's  bom  to  ride  wdl,'  mS 
I  to  Striver  there,  who  was  present  at  tli0 
time ;  and  my  words  were  proved  true  befof* 
I  expected.     He  was  n't  four  year  oLd  wlies 
the  squire  saw  the  young  care-nought  eSmb 
upon  the  back  of  a  yearling,  and  ride  kiiD 
about  the  park  like  the  wind,  until  the  eolt 
dropped  from  exhaustion.    As  in  duty  booi 
I  scolded  Will  for  doing  it ;  but  maj  I  ^ 
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wlupped  if  I  didn't  feel  prouder  of  him  for 
this  act  than  many  a  better  one  since !    Like 
tU  young  fellows  of  his  kidney — and  I  don't 
^i^i^iiise  it  from  his  wife — ^he  was  a  little  too 
faid  of  eourting  the  lasses ;  but  it  was  his 
ttdy&nlt  that  I  could  discoyer.    And^  al- 
tlK>ngh  I'm  his  father,  I  say,  without  fear 
rf  contradiction,  a  better  son,  taking  him 
tU  in  all,  a  parent  was  never  blest  with.     To 
hkTe  allowed  somebody  else  to  propose  the 
toMt  I'm  about  to  give  ye,  might,  perhaps, 
l*T6  been   more  in  accordance   with  stiff- 
wcked  rules.     But,  as  we  are  not  governed 
Ij  any  such  vapourish  humbug,  I  beg  to  pro- 
pose the  long  life,  health,  happiness,   and 
piosperity  of  my    son   Will,    the    squire's 
^tsman.     May  he  have  many  returns  of 
<bB  night  t" 

Long  before  Mr.  Bolton  had  arrived  at  the 
^slimax  of  his  speech,  his  auditors  were  impa^ 
^t  to  give  scope  to  their  enthusiasm.  The 
Hmh  which  burst  from  every  tongue  drowned 
tile  noise  of  the  raging  wind  without.  On  the 
^Mn  blast  the  sound  was  carried,  and  echo 
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answered  it  hi  away  from  the  scene  of  festhe 
mirth. 

It  was  whispered  in  the  village,  but  nerer 
absolutely  authenticated,  that,  on  this  memo- 
rable night,  Mr.  Bolton  was  assisted  to  bed 
by  Peter  Bumstead  and  Jack  Tiggle. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

COUBSIXG. 

**  The  birds  cfcant  adodj  am  ererr  boA ; 
The  woake  lies  roDed  in  the  checff ul  sub  ; 
The  green  lenres  quirer  with  the  eooUng  viod. 
And  make  a  chequer'd  shadow  on  the  ground.  ** 


Call  things  by  their  proper  names,  Peter,'" 
Mr.  Bolton  to  the  keeper,  holding  a  brace 
iqrhoands  in  his  leash  upon  the  lawn. 
I  never  heard  'em  called  differently/*  re- 
1  Peter  — "  never,  in  all   my  life,   till 

n 
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"  Then  you've  been  doing  that  which  t1^^ 
majoritj  of  erring  mortals  do,"  rejoined  Tonct ; 
*'  listening  to  the  ignorant  voices  of  others? 
'without  thinking  for  yourself.  Gr^hound^  • 
You  might  as  well  call  'em  red  hounds,"  wt»r 
tinned  he. 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  added  the  keeper,  m  • 
tone  more  than  usually  sulky. 

"  But  I  do,"  responded  Mr.  Bolton,  ^^' 
riously ;  "  I  do,  Peter.  It  would  be  jn^* 
as  right,  because  both  are  equally  wroii^- 
They  used  to  be  properly  called  gazehoxanAS' 
They  run  by  the  gaze,  not  by  scent;  an  A 
therefore,  I  say,  properly  called  gazehoand^- 
It's  a  stupid  corruption  to  call  'em  grey- 
hounds— that's  all,  Peter — a  stupid  corrup* 
tion,  I  tell  ye." 

The  keeper  made  no  reply,  but  stooped  i*^ 
examined  one  of  the  dog's  fore-feet. 

"  It's  within  five  minutes  of  the  boor,"  ob- 
served Tom,  looking  at  his  watch.  **At, 
and  here  come  the  horses." 
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'  Prancing  gaily,  the  palfreys  were  led  to 
}  porch  by  a  groom,  equipped  for  their  mis- 
Bses'  diversion.  After  them  came  Wilmott 
il  Titley's  horses;  while  the  fat  coachman — 
iho  claimed  the  privilege  of  arranging  the 
'onng  ladies*  ridiog-habits,  in  preference  to 
toy  one — bronght  up  the  rear  with  the  squire's 
BiTourite  roan. 

Scarcely  had  they  arrived,  when  Kate 
*Ded  from  the  hall-door,  and  began  caress- 
j  her  horse. 

"  You  must  carry  me  swift  and  sure,  Flirt," 
■ud  she,  patting  the  proudly-arched  neck  of 
«r  favourite.  "  You  shall  be  first  to-day, 
ilirt — mind — you  shall  be  first,"  continued 
Ute,  holding  up  her  thin  whip  in  a  threat- 


The  horse  threw  back  her  ears,  and  champed 
ie  bit. 

"Come,  then,  be  steady,"  said  her  mistresn, 
^with  a  light  bound,  she  vaulted  into  the 

B  2 
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"  Ha,  hfl !  Kate's  the  girl  to  mount  wit' 
a  lift,"  said  the  squire,  delighted  at  se 
her  fairr-Jike  spring.  "  Come,  Agnes," 
tinued  he,  "  try  to  do  the  like.  You'll  i 
l-e  a  horsewoman  while  you  want  he! 
Up  with  you!" 

'*  No,"  responded  Agnes.  "  A  failur 
fore  such  critics  would  lie  too  mortifying, 
practice  in  private." 

"  Well,  then,  be  assisted,  and  let's  i 
my  'iear,"  said  the  squire.  "  It's  quite 
enough  for  oar  sport." 

"  Permit  me  the  honour,"  observed  Ti 
liolding  a  hand  close  to  the  ground. 

Agnes  placed  her  small  foot  in  it,  and 
lifted  into  the  saddle. 

■'  W"hich  of  the  hounds  will  be  victor? 
qnired  Wilmott,  reining  up  his  horse  clo 
Kate's  side. 

"  I  hope  my  pet,  Madcap,"  replied 
"  But  I  fear  my  father's  Spring  will  beat  1 

"  Don't  be  down-hearted,  miss,"  said 
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Iton.  "  I've  great  hopes  of  her  myself. 
We  shall  see,  presently,"  continued  Tom, 
with  a  significant  nod  of  encouragement. 

"  You're  to  be  fenterer,  Tom,"  observeil 
the  squire, 

"Very good,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Bolton.  "  I'll 
slip  'em  at  a  fair  distance." 

*'  Two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  I  like,"  said 
t«e  squire. 

"  A  little  under,  rather  than  over,  I  sup- 
pose, sir,"  responded  Tom. 

"Yes,"   added    the   squire.     "  But   about 
t  distance." 

The  old  whipper-in  touched  his  hat,  and 
^Qok  the  hounds  from  Peter,  who  looked  any 
thing  but  gratified  with  the  movement :  but 
'iiH  chagrin  quickly  vanished  when  the  squire 
told  him  he  was  appointed  judge  in  the  ap- 
proaching contest. 

Jack   Tiggle,    Striver,   and    Button,    now 
joined  the  party. 
.  "  Keep  your  eyes  well  open,  Jack,"  said 
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the  squire.  "  I  expect  yoo  to  be  liM" 
finder." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  sir,"  replied  Jack. 

All  DOW  procee<led  i&to  the  park,  and  es 
tended  into  a  line  for  the  discovery  of  croncli 
ing  pass. 

"  We  shall  soon  see  my  Spring  run  ftwt; 
from  Madcap,"  said  the  squire,  laughing. 

"  Don't  be  too  sure,  father,"  replied  Kate 
*'  Perchance  you  may  be  mistaken." 

"  She's  well  bred,"  rejoined  the  squire 
"  but  yoa've  spoiled  her,  Kate,  with  too  mud 
play." 

"  I'm  not  sure  of  that,  sir,"  added  Tom. 

"  When  you  challenged  me,  last  night,, 
said  Kate,  "  I  know  you  felt  certain  of  beal 
ing  my  pretty  Madcap." 

"  I  confess  I  did,  and  do,"  replied  th 
squire. 

"  She's  a  beautiful  creature,"  observed  Wi 
mott,  looking  at  the  hound,  a  large,  &wi] 
coloured  dog,  with  a  white  throat.    Her  sill^ 
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^ars  were  so  thin  that  the  light  almost  shone 
through  them,  anil  her  graceful  limbs  bent 
lite  willow  wands  as  she  lightly  trod  the  grass. 
fl^er  competitor  was  a  fine  jet  black  dog,  of 
*be  same  size,  but  much  stronger  limbed. 
Both  seemed  to  comprehend  the  business  they 
^'ere  upon.  With  pricked  ears  and  stedfaet 
looks  they  trotted,  at  the  length  of  the  leash, 
l>«fore  Mr.  Bolton,  who  held  them  together 
*ith  a  steady  hand. 

;ht  and  left  eTery  one  cast  their  eyes  to 

Mver  the  object  of  their  search.     Minutes 

lapsed,  but  no  scared  hare  leaped  from  her 

"Where  are  all  the  hares,  Peter?"  asked 
M       the  sqnire. 

m  *'They  never  can  be  found  when  they're 
^t  ''Wited,"  replied  the  keeper,  concluding  with 
^B  U  ill-suppressed  oath. 

^H  Upon  the  verge  of  a  dry  ditch,  full  of  tall, 
^M  oouse  grass,  StHver's  eyes  fell  upon  one 
^K  ctouched  among  some  nettles. 
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"  Soho !"  cried  the  trapper,  throwing  np 
his  dexter  hand. 

'*A11  right,"  replied  the  squire.  "How 
does  she  head  ?" 

Striver  pointed  towards  the  home-cover. 

"  Soho  !  soho  !"  hallooed  the  squire,  look- 
ing at  the  hounds  standing  like  birds  resdj 
to  take  flight. 

All  remained  still.  Mr.  Bolton  placed 
both  his  hands  to  the  leash,  and,  with  a  keen 
eye,  measured  the  distance  between  him  td 
the  hare's  form. 

"  Take  them  half  a  dozen  yards  forwanbi'* 
said  the  squire.     "  You'll  be  clearer  of  ns.** 

The  old  whipper-in  obeyed  the  order,  9xA 
no  one  stood  between  him  and  Striver.  Tl* 
squire  looked  round  and  smiled.  "  Arc  yott 
ready,  Kate  and  Agnes  ?"  inquired  he. 

Excitement  flushed  the  cheeks  and  flashad 
in  the  eyes  of  both. 

^^  Yes,"  was  the  brief  and  simultaoeotf 
reply. 
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The  sqniie  waved  his  hand,  and  Striver 
rung  the  hare.  High  the  hounds  leaped 
she  rose  from  her  form ;  but  in  Tom's  firm 
asp  they  were  checked  and  kept  back. 
•*  Law  enough,"  cried  the  squire.  But  the 
>id8  were  not  from  his  lips,  when  the  old 
tiipper-in  slipped  the  leash.  Like  arrows 
inged  from  the  same  bow,  the  hounds  shot 
rward.  Neck  and  neck  they  swept  along, 
eir  pointed  noses  severing  the  blades  of  grass 
'  they  rushed  towards  their  victim.  At 
•ch  stride  their  breasts  nearly  touched  the 
^und,  and,  as  the  noble  creatures  tried  to 
Ltetrip  each  other,  they  seemed  to  glide 
Ce  shadows  upon  the  earth. 
**Well  matched!"  exclaimed  the  squire. 
Hide,  Wilmott,  ride ;  we  must  judge  for 
Kirselves.  Peter  will  see  little  of  this." 
**  Not  before  me,"  said  Kate,  loosening  the 
ghtened  rein,  and  cracking  her  whip  in  the 
^.  With  a  bound,  Flirt  answered  the  sum- 
^tn.    Away  she  sped  over  the  green  turf, 

b3 
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as  if  she  scorned  to  toach  it  with  her  dainty 
tread.  Wiknott  rose  in  his  stiirops,  aid 
nrged  his  horse  to  join  the  feur  leader ;  bit 
his  rowels  became  pink  before  he  gained  ber 
side.  The  sqnire  rode  thirds  while  Agnei 
and  Titley  followed  dose  to  him. 

The  pedestrians  used  their  best  exertktt 
to  gain  an  eminence  at  no  great  distance; 
andy  second  to  Jack,  who  led  the  way,  ^ 
the  old  whipper-in.  Shading  his  eyes  iritk 
one  hand,  Mr.  Bolton  watched  the  race  witb 
uncoDunon  interest. 

''Beautiful!  beau— tiful!"  he  exclaiined, 
as  the  hounds  flew  along  the  greeoswui 
without  any  apparent  advantage  gained  bf 
either.  As  if  linked  together,  they  continQ^d 
the  course.  The  hare  was  making  for  At 
Home  cover,  but  was  losing  her  distaac^ 
from  the  start. 

"  A  cote,  a  cote ;  Madcap  for  everP  crirf 
Tom,  throwing  up  his  hat,  as  the  hois' 
rushed  by  her  fellow,  and  gave  the  hare  a  ttf** 
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"  Now,  Spring,"  said  Jack.  "  No  !  he's 
"nidsed  her,"  continued  he,  as  the  fugitive 
'•renched,  and  escaped  his  jaws. 

Spring  was  now  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
■cnt,  a  little  in  advance  of  Madcap,  when, 
liaking  a  similar  rush,  he  caused  the  hare  to 
turn. 

"  One  for  Spring,"  said  Peter  ;  "  and  not  a 
sixpence  for  choice." 

"  The  bitch  for  me,"  replied  Tom. 
"  Ay,"  added  Striver,  "  there's  better  blood 
in  her.     Nothing  like  blood,  from  a  lord  to 
*  lurcher." 

The  hare  couid  not  reach  the  wood  in  her 
Present  track,  hut  led  the  hounds  towards  a 
bigh  and  thick  hedge  some  distance  above 
tie  cover.  Madcap  strained  her  muscles  and 
srinews  to  reach  the  victim  as  she  was  close  to 
tbe  thicket;  but  she  sprung  through  a  small 
aperture,  and  both  the  hounds  charged  the 
limce  like  whistling  bullets. 

"Over!"  cried  Wilmott,  taking  the  leap 
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in  gallant  style.  The  squire  and  Titley  fol- 
lowed ;  but  the  ladies  checked  their  ardat 
horses,  and  watched  the  course  over  the 
hedge. 

The  squire  beckoned  for  them  to  follow; 
but  Kate  laughed,  and  shook  her  head. 

Madcap  was  now  about  a  length  in  a^ 
vance  of  her  antagonist,  sweeping  across  m 
open  fallow.  With  a  stretch  she  turned  the 
hare  again  towards  the  fence.  Just  as  she 
was  upon  the  verge  of  it,  the  hound  dashed 
at  the  victim  and  wrenched  her  from  a  gap; 
but  turning  again  quickly,  the  hare  gained 
the  hedge,  and  leaped  through  it,  pressed 
close  by  Madcap.  Within  a  few  feet  rf 
Agnes  and  Kate,  the  pursuing  and  pursued 
rattled  past  towards  the  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  park.  Off  the  girls  set  at 
a  merry  pace,  now  becoming  the  leading 
equestrians. 

"  I'm  seldom  out  in  my  opinion,"  obserred 
the  egotistical  Mr.  Bolton.     ^^Madci^  ctft 
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D  away  from  Spring,  and  she'll  bear  the 
;te  long  before  she  gets  to  the  cover." 
"Miss  Kate'll  be  pleased    enough,"   said 
ck.     "  How  she'll  hamper  the  squire  !" 
"  Here  they  come ;  well  done  !"  exclaimed 
irer,  as  the   squire    and    his   companions 
iped  the  fence  into  the  park. 
All  were  again  in  view,  making  towards 
e  wood  with  the  swiftness  of  thought. 
Spring  was  now  many  lengths  behind,  hav- 
l  fallen  as  he  jumped  at  the  fence,  and,  with 
1  best  endeavours,  he  could  not  regain  the 
tt  distance. 

The  hare  appeared  to  have  a  fair  chance  for 
whing  the  cover  unscathed,  for,  although 
It  more  than  half  a  dozen  yards  from  her 
enemy's  willing  jaws,  the  hound  made  not  an 
inch  leas  between  them  from  the  hedge.  "  Now, 
Madcap ! "  cried  Wilmott,  as  the  hare  was 
witlun  a  few  feet  of  the  thick  furze.  As  if 
'W  ambitious  hound  answered  to  the  cheer, 
^e  darted  forward  and  snatched  her  victim 
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from  the  ground  when  upon  the  point  of  dart- 
ing  into  the  wood.  With  such  impetus  did 
Madcap  fly  to  snap  her  escaping  prey,  that 
she  crashed  into  the  coyer  for  many  yink^ 
and,  when  discovered  by  Wihnott,  who  leaped 
from  his  horse,  was  found  stretched  iqpoo 
the  earth  with  distended  tongue  and  paatbv 
sides,  and  the  dead  hare  clasped  between  ber 
fore-feet.  He  cleared  her  mouth  firom  tli0 
choking  wool,  and  lifted  the  hare  aboYe  his 
head,  for  his  companions  in  the  sport  to  see. 

Such  a  merry,  ringing  kugh  came  firoo 
Kate's  lips. 

*^  Boast  no  more  of  your  matchless  Spring^ 
said  she.  ^'  Have  I  spoiled  Madcap  with 
too  much  play,  dear  father  ?  " 

The  squire  replied,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  "  No,  my  lore,  no ;  I'm  fiurly  beaten- 

^^  By  a  turn,  a  wrench,  and  this,"  added 
Wilmott,  pointing  to  the  hare. 

For  some  time  Kate  continued  to  evince 
her  delight  in  the  victory  achieTod  by  hst 
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Tourite;  bat,  as  the  party  tamed  their 
irses'  heads  towards  the  Hall,  her  gaiety 
ocame  changed  into  something  approaching 
0  serioasness. 

''MThat's  the  matter,  Kate?"  asked  the 
quire.  '^  Am  I  to  be  let  off  so  easy,  with  all 
ny  bragging?** 

^lam  glad  Madcap  sacceeded,"  replied 
Ute;  ''bat,  for  the  fatare,  she  shall  only 
7  her  speed  by  chasing  the  cricket-ball." 

The  sqoire  laaghed,  as  he  exclaimed, ''  Toa'U 
»?er  make  a  spbrtsman,  Kate." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  LAST  DAY  OF  THE  SEASON. 

"  It  is  too  late ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touched  corruptibly." 

"  RocKwooD,  Priestess,  Cruiser,"  hallooed 
William,  drafting  the  pack. 

"  Let's  have  Prudence,"  said  the  old  whip- 
per-in, standing  by  his  son  in  the  kennA 
"  She's  a  capital  bitch.  Prudence  is." 

Tom's  favourite  hound,  Trimbush,  stood,  «* 
usual,  apart  from  his  fellows,  and,  pressing  lu^ 
head  close  to  Mn  Bolton's  top-boots,  utteicA 
some  threatening  growk  at  a  third  person  ii 
the  court.  This  was  Jack  Tiggle,  eqoipp^ 
from  head  to  foot  for  the  chase,  and  enteriiigf 
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or  the  first  time  in  his  life,  apon  the  respon- 
ible  duties  of  whipper-in.  Attentively  he 
etched  the  huntsman^s  proceedings,  and  kept 

willing  ear  for  any  order  from  him. 

^'Trimbush,  Trimbush,"  said  Mr.  Bolton, 
Jprovingly,  "  you  must  be  friends  with  Jack, 
ever  be  rusty  with  those  in  authority,'*  con- 
Dned  the  old  whipper-in,  stroking  the  hound's 
roudly  bent  neck. 

•*  He  doesn't  relish  Jack's  fresh  bit  o'  pink," 
lid  William. 

*•  No,"  responded  Mr.  Bolton ;  "  he's  aware 
^at  something's  going  on  more  than  com- 

••  Open  that  door.  Jack,"  said  William. 

In  an  instant  the  command  was  obeyed,  the 
fleeted  hounds  were  permitted  to  leave  the 
^nel,  and,  heading  the  well-trained  pack, 
fVllliam  proceeded  with  them  towards  the 
^•II,  closely  followed  by  Tom  and  Jack,  the 
ttter  mounted  on  a  fiery  chestnut,  which  he 
iMuiaged  with  much  skill  and  courage. 
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''  Handle  him  gently/'  said  Mr.  BQlt<»; 
"  he'll  soften  down  in  a  minute  or  two." 

In  their  way  they  had  to  pass  Mis.  Tig^'> 
cottage.  Long  previous  to  being  in  view,  the 
proud  Mrs.  Tiggle  stood  on  the  thieahoU, 
shading  her  face  from  the  dazzUng  sonsliiBep 
and  straining  her  eyes  to  catch  sight  of  their 
CQming.  Peter  Bumstead  occupied  a  doie 
station  by  her  side,  and  held  in  his  expamne 
hand  a  flagon  of  ale. 

"  I  don't  see  'em,"  said  Mrs.  TlgJ^; 
"  they're  a  plaguy  long  time.'* 

"  Calm  y e'r  hagitation,  my  dear  Mis.  T— i* 
said  the  gamekeeper ;  "  they'll  be  here  bf 
an'-by." 

A  few  rustics,  in  long  smock-frocks,  stood 
lolling  against  the  palings  of  Mrs.  Tiggio'i 
garden,  and  some  round-faced  Tillage  chiUni 
were  sitting  on  the  bank  opposite,  spetioti 
in  whispers  about  "  young  Mr,  Tiggle,**  «• 
they  now  termed  him. 

"  Here  they  be,"  said  a  fat,  chubby  bofi 
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nmhig  a  summerset  in  the  road,  and  skip- 
ping about  with  the  delight  of  an  escaped 
kid. 

Mrs.  Tiggle's  heart  gave  an  extra  jump  at 
ttb  piece  of  intelligence,  and  sent  the  blood 
ieulet  to  her  forehead. 

The  hounds  came  trotting  in  a  group  gaily 
down  the  lane,  with  their  long  waving  tails 
joined  over  their  backs.  Although  the  leader 
in  the  run,  Trimbush  was  always  the  last  hound 
to  the  meet.  He  travelled  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Bolton's  horse,  and  acted  the  privileged  fa- 
nmrite  to  the  letter. 

^Gk>od  morning,"  said  William,  checking 
1&  horse. 

**  Gfood  morning,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Tiggle, 
^  gazing  only  upon  her  son.  If  the  Em- 
^oior  of  all  the  Eussias  had  been  present,  he 
iMld  have  been  disregarded  by  Mrs.  Tiggle. 

^He  looks  like  business,  ma'am,  doesn't 
le?**  inquired  Mr.  Bolton. 

**  Beaatiful,  beautiful !"  exclaimed  the  gra- 
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tified  mother,  clasping  her  hands ;  ^  he  loob 
like  a  —  a  —  a J^ 

^^  Heavenly  cherub  in  top-bootB,**  sud  Peter, 
helping  his  charmer  out,  and  offering  the  AM 
flagon  to  Mr.  Bolton. 

"  Here's  your  health,  ma'am,**  said  Tob; 
^^  and  all  your  good  healths,  especially  youi» 
Jack.  May  you  do  credit  to  yourself  and  t0 
me  to-day !" 

Mr.  Bolton's  nose  was  buried  in  the  froA 
for  a  long  time,  and,  when  it  emerged,  a  noue 
burst  from  his  lips  resembling  that  of  a  direr 
lifting  his  head  above  water,  after  three  mi' 
nutes' immersion.  William,  likewise,  expreseed 
his  good  wishes  for  Jack's  well-doing,  ail 
took  a  draught  of  Mrs.  Tiggle's  very  be* 
genuine  malt  and  hops. 

Jack  peeped  at  the  bottom  of  the  jug  tf  i^ 
was  handed  to  him  by  his  intended  fiit]le^0' 
law,  and,  saying  '^  he  thanked  them  tn,** 
quaffed  the  remainder  of  the  ale.  With  tie 
admiration  of  the  spectators,  and  the  exdi* 
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nations  of  delight  from   Mrs.  Tiggle,  the 
loonds  proceeded  on  their  way  to  the  meet. 

The  squire,  Wilmott,  and  Titley  were  sit- 
ting in  their  saddles  at  the  park  gates,  sar- 
poiinded  by  a  very  large  field  of  sportsmen, 
^len  the  pack  approached.  The  last  day  of 
dieSconrfield  hunt  brought  numbers  from  a 
preat  distance  at  the  close  of  each  season,  and 
never  were  there  more  out  than  on  this  occa- 

^^  Here  comes  my  second  whip,"  said  the 
Kpire,  laughing. 

^  How  remarkably  well  he  looks  !"  added 
Rtley. 

^He  cannot  be  under  better  hands,"  ob- 
ttved  Wilmott ;  **  old  Tom  will  soon  make 
Kim  a  crack  sportsman." 

Jack  took  off  his  cap  as  he  rode  through 
ha  congregated  sportsmen,  and  not  one  there 
*fKt  admired  the  dashing  exterior  of  the  young 
iaifioe. 

"Careless,  lass.  War'  horse,"  said  he, 
inng  Careless  a  taste  of  his  thong. 
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Mr.  Bolton  looked  aside  at  the  squire,  and 
nodded  his  head  slightly  towards  his  pupil,  ai 
much  as  to  say,  '^  he's  up  to  it,  squire.*" 

"  Which  do  you  draw  first  ?"  inquirei 
Wilmott. 

"  The  lawn  cover,  sir,"  replied  Winiam. 

"  A  sure  find,"  said  the  squire. 

All  moTed  in  the  direction  of  the  wood, 
which  was  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

"These  thirty  acres  of  furze  will  pmde 
them,  I  think,"  said  Wilmott. 

"  Not  if  we  happen  upon  one  of  the  rigi* 
sort,"  replied  the  squire ;  "  but,  if  hc'«  * 
coward,  and  won't  break,  they  wilL" 

The  huntsman  dashed  into  the  ooTer^tk 
the  pack,  and  cheered  them  to  the  dni^ 
Through  the  thick  underwood  they  threaded 
their  way,  and  all  was  silent,  when  a  hffoA 
gaye  a  loud  cry. 

"Hark  to  Prattler,"  hallooed  WiDiaB; 
but  no  other  responded  to  the  call. 

"  There's  no  certainty  with  Prattler,**  laid 
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the  old  whipper-in ;  *^  he's  a  quick  hound ; 
bat  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  him  in 
cover." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  any  cheerful  sound 
was  heard  again.  At  length  Jack's  youthful 
▼oice  made  many  a  heart  beat  quick.  Musical 
tad  clear  it  pealed  from  the  side  of  the  cover 
where  he  was  stationed,  as  he  saw  the  fox 
erws  a  ride,  making  towards  the  opposite  end 
from  which  the  hounds  were  hunting. 

^^  Hoik,  halloo,  hoik,  halloo  !"  shouted  the 
old  whipper-in,  working  his  head  from  one 
ride  to  the  other  with  pleasure  at  hearing  his 
pupil's  voice. 

Away  came  the  willing  hounds  to  the  sum- 
Trimbush  flew  like  a  meteor  to  Tom's 
and  chimed  out  his  deep-toned  note  as 
he  picked  up  the  scent  of  the  skulking  fox. 
In  hia  rear  followed  his  noisy  companions, 
loading  the  air  with  their  merry  cries. 

"  Hold  hard.   Jack,"   said  Mr.   Bolton  ; 
**  keep  your  eye  for'ard  to  the  left." 
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The  old  whipper-in  had  just  giyen  this  in- 
junction,  when  sly  Beynard  leaped  firom  the 
cover  at  the  spot  he  had  pointed  out,  and  sped 
away  at  a  rattling  pace. 

Tally-ho,  tally-ho,  tally-ho !"  sung  JaA 
I  knew  how  it  would  be,'"  observed  Mr. 
Bolton,  lifting  his  cap,  and  making  the  welkin 
ring  with  his  view  haUoo. 

William  shot  past  with  a  bunch  of  ta3 
hounds,  and,  laying  them  on,  in  a  moment  all 
were  together,  and  away  they  went  at  a  pace 
to  outstrip  the  wind. 

"  There's  no  waiting  time  to-day,"  siid 
the  squire,  spurring  his  horse  over  a  &1* 
low. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  with  a  smile; 
"  but  there's  a  good  many  here  who'll  wait 
before  long." 

Over  a  light  grass  country  the  hounds  flev 
at  a  racing  pace.  The  enclosures  were  large; 
but,  when  a  leap  was  to  be  taken,  it  was  ''a 
yawner,"  as  Mr.  Bolton  described  it.    Jack 
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rode  a  little  in  advance  of  his  mentor,  and  was 
second  in  the  hunt  to  William. 

"  How  well  that  boy  rides !"  said  Titley. 

"  He  does,  indeed,"  replied  Wilmott ;  "  I 
•aw  him  take  a  tremendous  jump  just  now, 
like  an  experienced  jockey." 

"  It's  in  him,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  over- 
hearing the  observation  ;  ^^  he  couldn't  help  it, 
if  he  tried.  But  we're  coming  to  one  that'll 
tiy  his  nerves  now,  I  see." 

The  leap  which  stretched  itself  before  them 
was  a  wide  deep  ditch,  with  a  precipitous 
bank  of  five  feet,  and  a  high  rail  fence,  stand- 
ing four  yards  from  the  bank. 

William  just  cleared  the  rasper;  but  his 
hone  knuckled  upon  his  knees  as  he  came  to 
the  ground,  and  almost  unseated  his  rider. 

^  Touch  and  go,"  said  Mr.  Bolton. 

William  turned  his  head  to  see  who  would 
iare  the  bold  attempt. 

Now  it  was  Jack's  turn.  With  compressed 
ipa,  and  determination  fixed  in  every  feature, 

▼OL.  III.  C 
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he  approaehed  the  fence.  His  impadent  bone 
tried  to  rush  at  it,  bat  he  hdd  him  with  t 
steadr  hand,  and«  as  he  showed  fjmfMusi  of 
^weiring  on  the  brink.  Jack's  new  spnis  woe 
kuiced  ioto  his  sides,  and  he  flew  OTer  wHk 
the  lightness  of  a  bird. 

^  BeantifollT  done !  "*  exclaimed  T<hii,  pi^- 
paring  to  hare  ^  a  go**  at  it. 

Steadily  hi$  old  experienced  hnnter  stretdifl' 
oot  his  long  neck,  and  gathered  himself  for  the 
mighty  spring ;  but,  as  he  took  it,  the  horse 
slipped,  and  fell  head  over  heels  into  the  ditek, 
sending  the  old  whipper-in  into  the  air  like  t 
shuttlecock.  Down  he  plumped  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bank,  into  a  convenient  qnagnire. 

^^  Are  you  hurt  ?"  asked  the  squire,  pulliBf 
up  his  horse. 

"  No,  sir,  no,"  replied  Tom,  rising,  tti 
catching  hold  of  the  rein, 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  "  asked  Wilmotti 
who,  with  Titley  and  several  others,  came  to 
a  stand-still. 
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"  For  Ood's  sake,  gentlemen,  ride  on !"  said 
he  old  whipper-in,  energetically,  putting  his 
oot  in  the  stirmp,  and  remounting.  '*  I'm 
lot  even  scratched,"  continued  he ;  "  and  if 
[9  or  even  the  king  of  England,  was  killed, 
f«a  shouldn't  stop.  For'ard,  for'ard,"  hal- 
looed Tom,  again  urging  his  horse  to  the 
hnap. 

With  much  care  the  foiled  horse  prepared 
lor  his  second  venture.  With  flashing  eye  he 
measured  the  distance,  and  stretched  each 
Mtre  and  sinew  as  he  rose  from  the  earth. 
•  Over !"  cheered  Tom,  lifting  his  whip  hand, 
ind  landing  safely  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
afl. 

Wilmott  took  the  leap  at  the  same  mo- 
sent ;  hut  the  squire,  Titley,  and  most  of  the 
Chers,  found  an  easier  spot  at  some  little  dis- 
■oce  from  the  direct  course. 

"  I'm  too  old  for  that  now,"  said  the 
quire. 

^  And  I  too  inexperienced,"  added  Titley. 
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^  the  triddin^  perspintion  firom  his  fea 


^  It  win  be  before  we're  done,*'  replied 
ToBi,  ^  or  I*in  much  mistaken.  Xow,  Jack, 
ime  the  sheep  this  way,  so  as  to  keep  'em 
bom  going  oa  before  ns." 

Jack  performed  this  office,  and  watched  the 
huntsman  as  he  cast  ronnd  the  flock. 

"  Waggery 's  got  it,**  said  the  old  whipper- 
%  as  the  honnd  wared  her  tail,  sniffed  the 
fnrand  greedQy,  and  gare  the  cry. 

Again  the  chase  went  on ;  bnt  at  each  fence 
■any  of  the  tired-ont  horses  fell,  and  others 
were  pnlled  np  exhausted.  A  select  few  only 
bspfc  np  with  the  hounds. 

**  Hell  run  tiU  night,**  said  the  squire. 

^  He  must  mend  his  pace,  then,**  replied 
WHmofct.     ''  We're  not  &r  behind  him." 

^  There's  the  riew  haUoo,"  said  Titley,  as 
ft  baarty  ''  TaUy-ho !"  saluted  their  ears. 

^  That  comes  firom  the  man  working  in  the 
■ask  field,"  observed  Wilmott.  ''  We're  not 
If6  hmidred  yards  firom  his  brush." 
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Side  bj  side  Jack  aud  Mr.  BdtOB  rode, 
the  former  doing  his  best,  and  the  latter  quite 
satisfied  with  his  pupil's  accomplishments. 

''  It's  warm  work,  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Botton. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Jack,  **  Peep- 
ing Tom  here  begins  to  haye  enon^  of  it" 

'<  Give  him  the  gaffs  then,"  replied  the  M 
whipper-in.  **  I  thought  in  the  morning  hii 
pepper  would  leave  him  too  soon." 

^^  I've  been  giving  him  a  taste  of  them  for 
the  last  three  miles,'*  said  Jack. 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  have,"  responded  Mr. 
Bolton,  looking  at  Jack's  heels  speckled  witk 
red. 

Through  a  tall  bullfinch  hedge  WilliiB 
plunged,  closely  followed  by  Jack,  ^o  re 
ceived  the  bent  branches  in  his  &ce,  as  they 
sprung  backwards  from  the  huntsman^s  foree. 
A  few  long  scratches  were  carved  in  hit  ftce» 
his  nose  tingled,  and  his  eyes  distilled  brinj 
drops,  as  he  effected  a  passage  through  tke 
hedge. 
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**  You'll  remember  not  to  ride  so  close 
in  another's  wake  again,"  said  Mr.  Bolton, 
imiling  at  Jack's  discomfiture.  ^*  Experience 
teaches  us  better  than  any  thing  else." 

Up  a  steep  hill  they  pricked  their  panting 
and  foaming  horses,  and,  before  they  reached 
the  top,  out  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sportsmen  but  fifteen  were  following  on. 
The  squire,  Wilmott,  and  Titley  held  their 
places  well,  to  the  infinite  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Bolton. 

**  A  year  ago,"  said  he,  "  I  little  thought 
to  see  Mr.  Titley  up  with  such  a  run  as  this. 
He 's  a  trump— a  regular  brick." 

As  they  dipped  over  the  hill,  William 
tamed  his  head,  and  pointed  to  a  small  cover 
■t  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  Yes,  you're  right,  Will,"  said  the  old 
wfaipper-in.  *'  He  is  n't  through  there  yet ; 
Imt  he  can't  lie  long.  It's  no  use  skulking, 
my  boy,  you  must  run  or  die." 

The  fox  appeared  to  entertain   a   similar 
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opinion,  for  as  the  hounds  entered  the  wood 
he  emerged  from  his  retreat,  and  contbned 
his  flight ;  hnt  his  hmsh  hnng  close  to  tk 
ground,  and  he  exhibited  unequiyocal  symp- 
toms of  distress. 

**  In  five  minutes  more  Trimbush  will  baie 
fixed  his  grinders  in  you,"  observed  Tom. 
"  He's  nearly  done  up." 

^^  And  so  am  I/'  said  Jack,  almost  biealh- 
less. 

"  Pooh,  pooh !"  replied  Mr.  Bolton.  "It'i 
all  in  the  imagination — that  is." 

''  Peeping  Tom  can't  take  another  leap, 
sir,"  responded  Jack. 

^^  Give  him  the  persuaders  and  he  wiD,** 
said  the  old  whipper-in. 

In  view  the  pack  now  pursued  their  Tictim. 
Each  tried  to  outstrip  his  fellow  and  seixe  tlie 
prize ;  but  so  equal  were  their  powers,  that  all 
kept  together  notwitstanding.  Trimbush  ma- 
naged just  to  head  the  pack,  but  it  was  wttk 
great  difficulty  he  did  so.    Gradually  the  dia- 
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tance  became  shorter  between  them  and  the 
fox.  Yard  by  yard  his  enemies  neared  him  ; 
bat  still  he  continued  to  do  his  best  endeavonrs 
to  escape.  The  refreshing  hope  that  an  open 
earth  was  not  £Eir  off  revived  his  drooping 
spirits,  and  fagged  reynard  redoubled  his 
exertion  to  gain  this  haven  of  security. 

"  You  may  try,  and  I  like  to  see  you," 
observed  the  old  whipper-in.  ^'  It's  a  brave 
heart  that  never  flags  when  misfortune's  at 
the  heels." 

The  fox  raise8  his  brush,  and,  scrambling 
over  some  high  palings,  was  lost  to  sight. 
Kany  of  the  hounds  fell  backwards  as  they 
lumped  at  the  fence ;  but  at  last  all  got  over, 
udy  in  an  irregular  line,  continued  the  chase. 

"  Turn  to  the  right.  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Bolton. 
*«  We  can't  take  that  now.     Follow  Will." 

The  huntsman  turned  sharp  to  the  right, 
md,  unlatching  a  gate,  threw  it  back  upon  its 
hinges,  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  regained 
the  distance  lost  between  him  and  his  hounds. 

c  5 
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Thej  now  swept  over  some  small,  low, 
meadows,  separated  from  each  other  by  wide 
and  deep  ditches  nearly  full  of  water.  Whea 
Jack  was  nearing  the  first  one  the  old  whippe^ 
in  called  out, 

'^  Cram  him  at  it.  Jack,  or  you'U  be  in  tot 
certainty." 

Whip  and  spur  were  applied  Tigoroosty, 
but  Peeping  Tom  could  not  manage  it  with 
these  stimulants.  He  rolled  rather  than  gal* 
loped  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  then  iB 
he  went  with  scarcely  an  attempt  to  jump. 
Jack  scrambled  off  his  saddle,  and,  to  the  de- 
triment of  his  boots  and  coat,  waded  through 
the  mud  and  water.  The  old  whippcr-ia 
laughed  at  his  pupil's  ducking,  and  shouted  ai 
he  swept  past,  ^^  Get  him  out  and  follow  on."* 

^'  Easier  said  than  done,"  obserred  Jack* 
tugging  at  his  horse's  rein,  and  thonging  him 
as  he  lay  motionless  in  the  ditch. 

Before  the  squire  came  up,  howeyer,  Jack 
managed  to  get  Peeping  Tom  from  the  mire. 
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The  wom-OQt  horse  reeled  about  when  he 
staggered  to  his  legs,  and  seemed  too  weak 
for  his  feather  weight  rider  as  he  climbed 
again  into  the  saddle. 

"  Woo-hoop !"  was  carried  far  on  the  breeze 
from  William's  tongue.  It  was  poor  reynard's 
death-knelL 

"  They'ye  killed  him,"  said  the  squire,  ex- 
nltingly,  and  pressing  his  tired  horse  forwards. 

In  the  centre  of  a  grass  field,  within  one  of 
where  Jack  was  ditched,  the  hounds  ran  into 
the  fox.  Trimbush  was  the  first  to  snap  him 
round  the  loins,  and  received  a  gripe  on  his 
throat  in  return.  It  was  his  last  gripe,  but 
njnard  gave  it  with  all  his  heart. 

The  old  whipper-in  saw  the  gallant  act  of 
his  fiiTOurite,  and  said,  as  he  threw  himself 
from  hb  horse, 

"  A  second  Merryman,  Will ;  a  second 
Merryman.      I    always   thought  he'd    turn 

out  80." 

In  a  ring  the  hounds  stood  as  William 
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knelt  to  tike  the  brodi  and  pads.  Jack  hdd 
his  and  Mr.  Boltcm^s  hcKse  while  the  qie- 
ration  was  going  on,  and  stood  a  little  in  the 
rear,  while  the  squire,  his  two  friends,  and  the 
few  '*  left  in  their  glory  alone,**  occupied  the 
front  ground. 

*'  Who  claims  the  brush?"  inquired  Mr. 
Bolton,  taking  the  feathery  prijEe  from  his  soo. 

"  Gire  it  to  Mr.  Titley^  replied  the  sqniic. 
'^  He  is  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  any  one,  for 
we  all  arriyed  in  a  knot." 

With  a  good-humoured  smile  the  M 
whipper-in  presented  the  brush  to  Titley. 

^^  I  can  see,  sir/'  said  he,  '^  I  think,  as  &r 
as  most  men ;  but  it  never  once  crossed  mj 
mental  vision  that  I  should  ever  hand  jon  t 
brush." 

"  I  hope  you  give  it  me  with  a  good  wiD, 
Mr.  Bolton,"  said  Titley. 

"  Ah !  sir,  I  do  indeed,"  replied  Tom. 

The  old  whipper-in  flogged  back  a  housd 
that  was  too  anxious  for  the  remains  of  the 
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fox  before  the  huntsman  had  qnite  done  with 
them— when,  in  the  act,  he  was  observed  to 
stagger  and  turn  deadly  pale. 

^^  What's  the  matter,  Tom  T'  said  the  squire. 

"  I— don't — know,  sir,"  replied  the  old 
whipper-in,  pressing  a  hand  upon  his  closed 
eyes.  "  But  I—"  and  down  he  fell  upon  the 
greensward. 

In  an  instant  all  leaped  from  their  horses, 
and  flew  to  the  side  of  the  old  whipper-in. 

'*  He's  faint,"  said  the  squire.  **  Get  some 
water  immediately." 

Jack  left  the  horses  to  crop  the  grass  with 
loosened  reins,  and,  running  to  the  side  of  a 
ditch,  he  dipped  his  cap  and  brought  it  back 
fiUed. 

The  squire  laved  his  old  servant's  temples, 
robbed  his  bloodless  fingers,  and  watched  with 
great  solicitude  for  returning  consciousness. 
For  a  long  time  a  few  sighs  only  broke  from 
the  purple  lips,  and  the  ashy  countenance  re- 
mained fixed  as  in  death.   A  cold  perspiration 
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**  Another  1"  exclaimed  the  squire,  curhing 
his  feelings.  ^*  We  shall  have  scores  together 
jeL  Come,  cheer  up,  Tom,  and  don't  let  a 
little  weakness  floor  ye." 

"  Ride  for  a  doctor.  Jack,"  whispered  Wil- 
mott ;  but  the  order  was  heard  by  the  old 
whipper-in. 

'*  Stop,"  said  he,  to  the  ready  Jack,  who 
was  in  his  saddle  in  a  moment.  **  Let  no 
physic-merchant  come  here.  I  must  die,  as 
I  haye  lived,  without  his  aid.  I  tell  you, 
■quire,  and  all  of  ye,  that  my  run  is  over; 
and  it  has  been  a  long  and  merry  onef." 

*^  Don't  think  so,"  said  the  squire,  with 
tears  swimming  in  his  eyes ;  **  you'll  be  better 

iOOlk*' 

•*  No,  sir,"  replied  the  old  whipper-in,  shak- 
ing his  head  and  looking  towards  the  west  at 
the  setting  sun,  as  he  threw  his  long  bur- 
aished  shadows  upon  the  earth.  ^'  I  shall 
oeTcr  see  him  set  again,"  continued  he. 

''  What  shall  I  do  7"  asked  William,  much 
distressed. 
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With  measured  tread,  the  mournful  party 
made  in  the  direction  of  Scourfield  Hall. 
Jack  led  the  pack  a  few  yards  before  them ; 
but  Trimbush  kept  close  to  the  old  whipper- 
in.  The  hound  seemed  to  comprehend  that 
something  had  occurred  to  his  much-loved 
master.  Occasionally,  he  gazed  in  his  face, 
and  uttered  a  pitiful  cry,  and  tried  to  gain  his 
attention  by  every  means  in  his  power.  At 
length  he  succeeded.  The  old  whipper-in 
saw  the  sorrow  of  his  favourite,  and  looking 
at  him  fondly,  said, — 

**  Poor  Trimbush !  there's  no  try  back  here. 
We  must  go  when  called  for,  Trimbush." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV, 

THE  DEATH   OF  TOM  BOLTON. 

"  Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 
Seeio<»  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  will  come/' 

The  lamp  threw  a  pale,  fickle  light  upon 
the  waUs  of  the  sick  chamber ;  the  clod[ 
seemed  to  tick  louder  than  usual,  and  the 
hours  drawled  lazily  on,  as  William  and  Fanny 
watched  the  restless  sleep  of  the  old  whippc^ 
in,  as  he  tossed  upon  the  bed,  a  burning  fcter 
parching  up  his  skin,  and  cracking  his  stiffened 
lips. 

"  I  wish  he  would  take  the  medicine,**  said 
fanny,  in  a  whisper ;  "  I  think  it  would  do 
him  good." 

"  Nothing  will  induce  him,"  replied  Wfl- 
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liam.  *'  If  any  one  could  have  persuaded 
bim,  the  squire  would.  He  begged  for  an  hour 
to  no  purpose." 

The  night  crept  slowly  away.  Never  did 
one  appear  so  long  to  the  anxious  watchers. 
Often  did  William  turn  from  gaadng  on  the 
pain-marked  features  of  his  father  to  look  for 
the  morning's  dawn,  and  as  frequently  to  the 
dial  of  the  clock.  The  sun  refused  to  shine, 
and  Time  seemed  to  have  paused  in  his  flight. 
At  last,  the  horison  was  tinged  with  a  streak  of 
light,  which  gradually  diffused  itself  until  the 
must  blushed  with  ruddy  tints.  One  thin  ray 
shot  itself  into  the  room,  and,  between  the 
drawn  curtains  of  the  bed,  fell  upon  the  wan 
eonntenance  of  the  old  whipper-in.  It  roused 
him  from  his  fitful  slumber,  and,  taking  his 
ton's  hand  between  both  of  |iis  parched  palms, 
he  Mid, — 

**  A  little  drink,  Will ;  a  little  drink.*' 
His  thirst  allayed,  profuse  globes  of  per- 
spiration burst  from  every  pore. 
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"Thank  GodT  ejaculated  he;  "  the  fe- 
Ter*s  learing  me.  I  sfafeJl  not  soflTer  mndi 
more. " 

"  You'll  soon  be  better  now/*  said  Fanny, 
cheerfnUy,  smoothing  his  pillow,  as  only  % 
kind  woman's  hand  can  do,  and  fiuming  his 
moistened  brow. 

"  Throw  open  the  window,  WiD,  I  want 
fresh  air,'*  said  his  father. 

"  Not  while  you're  so  hot,"  replied  Wil- 
Uam.     "  It  would  be  dangerous." 

"  While  I  live,  let  me  live,"  rejoined  the 
old  whipper-in,  somewhat  irritably.  "  I  want 
fresh  air,  I  tell  ye. " 

With  reluctance  William  threw  open  the 
casement.  A  light  wind  blew  into  the 
room,  and  waved  the  bed-curtains.  It  played 
upon  the  sick  man's  features,  after  having  jos^ 
rustled  the  leaves  of  some  spring  flowen  in 
his  garden. 

"  How  sweet  it  is !"  said  he,  inhaling  the 
fresh-smelling  air.     *^  The  sun  woke  me  jut 
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m  time  — *  ay,  just  in  time/'  he  repeated,  as 
if  commmiing  with  himself,  **  to  taste  the  first 
breath  of  momiDg,  I  always  loved  it  from  a 
boy— 41  little,  pmiy  boy,  WilL  " 

'*  You'll  exhaust  yourself,  if  you  talk  so 
much,  father,"  said  William. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  boy,"  replied  the 
old  whipper-in.  **  I've  strength  enough  left 
for  my  work," 

'*  WiU  you  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  if  I  make 
it?"  inquired  Fanny. 

"  Yes,  my  child.  Kiss  me,"  said  her  father- 
in-law. 

Fanny  imprinted  an  affectionate  kiss  upon 
his  cheek,  and,  with  a  mouse-like  tread,  she 
hurried  away  to  prepare  the  beverage. 

**  Did  the  squire  say  what  time  he  should 
be  here  this  morning  r"  inquired  the  old 
whipper-in. 

"  He  said,  very  early,"  replied  William, 
**  but  named  no  hoar." 

*'  What  o'clock  is  it  ?"  asked  hb  father. 
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*'  *Ti8  the  pace  that  kills,  sir,"  replied  the 
lid  whipper-in.  **But  mine's  a  gentle  one 
low.     I  shall  go  in  slowly." 

"Don't  be  down-hearted,  Tom,"  rejoined 
he  squire.     "  You're  mending  fast." 

"Go,  Will,  and  bring  Trimbrush  here," 
Nud  the  old  whipper-in,  without  noticing  his 
luifiter's  observation.  "  I'm  childish  enough 
to  wish  for  him.  And,  while  you  are  gone  to 
the  kennel,  tell  Fanny  that  I  would  be  alone 
with  the  squire." 

William  left  to  obey  his  father's  behest, 
ind  the  old  whipper-in,  taking  his  master's 
hand,  looked  earnestly  in  his  face,  and  said — 

"  A  man  who  disguises  the  truth  from  him- 
sdff  18  worse  than  a  fool,  sir.  And,  if  he  per- 
mtB  others  to  blindfold  him,  there's  no  ex- 
eve  for  his  folly.  I  know  my  hour  has  almost 
MOie,  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  near,  myste- 
rious change.  To  attempt  to  persuade  me 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  is  useless ;  and,  in- 
stead of  anavailing  endeavours  to  avoid  the 
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^yuoft  of  <ieatiu  I  will  sfp^id  mj  brief  allotted 
tune  in  preparing  for  it."* 

The  iquiie  sobbed  aadiblr. 

•*  Ak  4rr  eontinued  Tom;  "t»  hard, 
verr  banL  for  good  old  firiends  to  part.  Bat 
pur  tbffv  must.  The  &tfaia'  from  the  son, 
the  iios^band  from  the  wife,  the  ehUd  from  its 
OHidiep — all  uie  doomed  to  separate.** 

The  old  whipper-in  paused  to  recorer 
<«treiiiniu  and  then  continoed,  while  the  squire 
wept  in  sileace. 

^  E  made  my  own  will  toi  jears  ago,"  aid 
the  old  whippersn^  smiling.  ^  Throagfa  your 
libecalitv^  !«ir.  WIQ  k  left  something  hand- 
^me.      Xj   whip^   sporsy  and   ponch-bowl, 

^uire.  Tve  left  to  too.  The  fox-head  drink- 
imr^nip  ii^  &r  l[i2»  Kate,  God  bless  her !  And 
▼on  II  tiniL  :ar»  fi>r  T^e  been  bcdd  enough  to 
mttke  Toa  mj  exeentor,  n<»e  haTe  been  (o^ 
j(octi!n  in  Tom  Bolton  s  last  will  and  testt- 
menc 

He  x«fi<ted^  atti  seemed  distressed  for  beitit 
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The  squire  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  to  con- 
eetH  his  grief,  and  was  almost  overcome  as  the 
old  whipper-in  proceeded. 

^*  My  funeral  is  what  I  wished  to  speak  to 
you  about,  alone,  sir.  It  would  break  poor 
WiU  and  Fanny's  hearts  to  hear  me  mention 
it.  Let  my  earth  be  made  on  the  comer  of 
the  path  as  you  enter  the  church,  under  the 
old  yew-tree.  It's  a  cool,  shady  spot  in  sum* 
mer,  and  in  winter  it's  always  green.  There 
let  me  be  carried,  with  my  boots,  cap,  and 
coat,  upon  my  coffin ;  and  it  will  be  as  well  if 
my  whip  and  spurs  are  added.  Many  a  Bol- 
ton's been  buried  with  these  honours,"  said 
the  old  whipper-in,  proudly. 

Again  he  stopped,  and  then  continued — 
*•  No  long,  dingy,  undertaker's  cloaks  must 
be  there.  Let  each  man  be  dressed  in  pink 
at  Tom  Bolton's  earthing;  and,  instead  of 
white  faces  and  weak  tears,  let  all  give  a 
•  woo-hoop !'  as  I'm  lowered  beneath  the  turf, 
thftt  the  woods  shall  ring  again  with  it.     If 
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Will  could  wind  a  mort,  I  should  be  better 
pleased ;  but  I  fear,  poor  boy,  he  won't  be 
able.  The  crack  hounds — those  we  had  yes- 
terday, sir — I  should  like  to  be  led  by  Jack, 
a  short  distance  before  me ;  and  if  Trimbosh 
should  want  to  go  by  the  side  of  those  who 
carry  me,  I  hope  he'll  be  permitted.'* 

The    old    whipper-in  sank    gently  back 

upon  his  pillow  as  he  concluded  his  instme- 
tioiis.  A  ghastly  paleness  had  spread  itself 
over  his  countenance,  and  the  squire  started 
up  with  the  apprehension  that  he  was  dying, 
when  a  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  which  he 
seiseil  assured  him  it  was  but  temporaiy  ex* 
haustion. 

'*  Not  yet,  squire,  not  yet,"  whispered  he. 

*^'  Would  you  like  to  see  the  doctor  again  T 
askeil  the  squire. 

'*  Not  for  the  world,  sir,"  replied  the  oM 
whipper*in.  "  I  wouldn't  have  him  in  this 
chamber  again  for  the  world.  Faugh!  the 
cuckoo  humbug !"  exclaimed  he,  with  an  ex^ 
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pression  of  as  much  disgust  as  his  strength 
would  allow. 

''  But  70U  must  see  my  friend  Smit,"  said 
the  squire. 

"Well,  sir,  for  respectability's  sake,  I  will," 
replied  the  old  whipper-in.  "  But  you  know 
Tye  my  own  particular  notions  concerning 
leligion.  I'm  not  what  may  be  called  a 
thorough-bred  Christian." 

"  A  better  one  doesn't  breathe,"  responded 
his  master. 

**  You're  good  enough  to  say  so,  sir,"  re- 
joined the  old  whipper-in.  ^^But  I  don't 
tlunk  the  minister  would  give  me  such  a  cha- 
racter." 

**Your  character,  Tom,"  said  the  squire, 

**  when  you  quit  my  service,  will  get  you  a 

place  aloft." 

"  Wherever  it  may  be,"  replied  Tom,  "  I 

\iope  we  may  be  together  some  day." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  added  the  squire. 

William  now  came  into  the  room,  accom- 

D  2 
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panied  bj  TrimlHislu  The  huntsman  held  him 
bj  a  coaple,  or  the  hound  would  have  spmiig 
rudely  upon  the  bed.  As  it  was,  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  restraining  the  impetuous 
animal. 

'^  Trimbush^  my  man,^  said  the  old  whip- 
per-in, fondly  caressing  the  dog  as  he  stood 
with  his  fore-feet  on  the  bed,  "  weVe  had  our 
last  run  together,  Trimbush.  Poor  fellow, 
you'll  miss  me,  I  know." 

The  hound  whined  and  licked  the  hand 
that  stroked  him. 

"  He  knows  well  enough  what's  the  matter,* 
continued  Tom.  "  He  was  always  better  in- 
formed than  a  prime  minister." 

^N^oiseless  as  a  shadow,  Fanny  brought  s 
cup  of  tea  to  the  bedside,  and,  in  a  sweet, 
low  tone  entreated  her  father-in-law  to  drink 
it. 

**  I  thought  I  heard  voices  below,"  said  be, 
after  sipping  some  of  the  tea. 

**  Mr.  Wilmott,  Mr.  Titley,  the  clergymaD, 
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and  seyeral  of  your  friends  are  waiting  to  see 
yon,**  replied  J^anny. 

**  I  must  see  Mr.  Smit  first,"  rejoined  the 
old  whipper-in,  '^  and  then  the  rest  may  come 
together.     Til  not  keep  them  long." 

Fanny  descended  the  stairs  again,  and  in  a 
few  moments  returned  with  Mr.  Smit. 

"  Would  you  prefer  our  leaving  you  alone 
together  ?"  asked  the  squire. 

"  No,  sir,  no,"  replied  Tom ;  "  I  have  no 
confession  to  make  of  hidden  sins." 

The  good  curate  regarded  silently  the  fea- 
tures of  the  old  whipper-in,  and  felt  his  flut- 
tering pulse.  Too  often  had  he  been  present 
at  the  bed  of  death  not  to  perceive  he  was 
then  attending  one.  The  dew  of  death  stood 
already  upon  the  brow,  and  the  cold,  clammy 
flesh  was  tinged  with  the  corpse-like  hue/' 

**  Let  us  pray,"  said  the  clergyman,  kneel- 
ing. 

The  squire,  William,  and  Fanny,  imitated 
his   example ;    and,  amidst  the  hardly-sup- 
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pressed  sorrow  of  all,  a  pious  sapplieadci 
was  breathed  to  Him  **  who  temp«B  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,"  and  extends  the  hand  of 
mercy  to  the  penitent. 

*^  Have  jou  any  reqnest  to  make?*  m* 
quired  the  curate,  concluding  his  mimnfid 
duty. 

**  None,  sir,  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  old 
whipper-in ;  ^*  I  have  told  the  squire  all  I  bad 
to  say." 

William  was  too  much  affected  to  reaim 
longer  in  the  room.  Leaning  on  his  sobbing 
wife's  arm,  he  quitted  the  apartment,  and 
soon  afterwards  it  was  crowded  with  the 
friends  of  the  dying  whipper-in.  He  smiled 
at  the  eagerness  displayed  by  each,  as  they 

pressed  forwards  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

"  I  was  right,  Mr.  Wilmott,"  murmued 
Tom,  as  he  held  forth  his  fingers ;  **  I  uAd  ye 
yesterday  it  was  my  summons. " 

Wilmott  hid  his  face  in  his  handkerchief; 
he  could  not  utter  a  word. 
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TiUey  stood  by  his  side,  bat  little  less  af- 
fected; and,  when  Tom's  eye  rested  upon  him, 
he  said, 

^'  Ah !  rir,  I  never  thought  to  have  given 
yon  a  brash.  Tonll  prize  it,  I  know ;  for  it 
was  the  last  I  handled." 

With  nsing  gorges,  and  tears  streaming 
down  their  cheeks,  Peter  Bomstead,  Striver, 
Jack,  and  all  the  male  domestics  from  the 
Hall,  took  a  last  sad  farewell  of  the  old  whip- 
per-in. 

^  God  bless  yon  all !"  said  he. 

Then,  after  a  panse,  he  inquired  for  his 
son.  William  was  brought  to  him  imme- 
diately, with  his  daughter-in-law.  Pressing 
both  to  his  bosom,  he  blessed  them;  and, 
letting  one  hand  fall  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
he  appeared  to  drop  into  a  soft  sleep. 

Trimbush  licked  the  fingers,  and  rabbed 
his  head  against  them  for  a  return  of  his 
caress;   but  they  moved  not.     For  minutes 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  ARRIVAL  AT  THE  HALL. 

"  I  am  giddy  ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet. 
That  it  enchants  my  sense." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  your  room  and  pre- 
pare, Anstrnther?"  said  Charles,  cramming 
coats,  trowsers,  and  linen  into  a  portmantean, 
without  any  observance  of  arrangement.  ^^  I'm 
certain  you'll  not  be  ready." 

•*  What  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  you  are  in,  to 
be  sore,"  replied  Anstruther,  watching  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  drops  of  rain,  as  they 
trickled  slowly  down  a  pane  of  glass.  '^  All 
the  bells  in  the  hotel  haye  been  jingling  their 
da^pfpets  out,  and  every  poor  devil  of  a  waiter 
iuffers  from  pains  in  his  legs  this  morning." 

d5 
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'^  I'm  mad  to  get  there,"  replied  ChaikB, 
jumping  upon  the  trunk  and  strapping  it  with 
main  force. 

^*  One  would  naturally  imag^e  you  had 
never  eaten  curry  in  India,"  said  his  firiend. 
^^  The  idea  of  a  man's  becoming  his  own 
flunky !  Tour  edacity  for  exertimi  is  truly 
astonishing." 

*^  Now,  do  go  and  get  your  things  prepa* 
red  ?"  entreated  Charles. 

^^  Two  very  interesting  chambermaids  hate 
been  packing  my  wardrobe  for  the  last  hour,** 
replied  Anstruther ;  *^  and  iVe  no  doubt  been 
assisting  themselyes  to  cambric  handkerdncA, 
and  other  trifling  appendages." 

"  What  a  careless  fellow  you  are !"  said 
Charles ;  "  I  never  met  with  your  equal." 

^^  I  flatter  myself  that  such  is  the  ease,'* 
replied  Anstruther;  *'but  can  you  seriooalf 
dub  a  man  careless,  who  has  simply  to  imi* 
nuate  his  fingers  into  a  pair  of  gloves,  to  be 
equipped  for  a  long  journey^  and  that,  U^ 
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ten  inmates  before  the  horses  are  in  the 
traces?** 

"  Are  you  reallj  so  forward  ?"  inquired 
Charles. 

<<  By  my  honour,  I  am/'  replied  his  friend. 
Forgive  my  impatience,"  rejoined  Charles; 
for  really  I  have  lost  all  decent  control  of 
myself." 

<«  The  cause  justifies  the  effect,"  said  An- 
struther.  *'  I'm  surprised  you  are  not  at- 
tempting a  pas  seul  upon  your  cerebrum." 

«<My  brain  is  performing  a  pirouette,  I 
assure  you,"  responded  Charles. 

*^  Am  I  to  be  a  witness  of  the  interesting 
denouement  ?"  inquired  Anstruther. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Charles ;  "  but,  as  I  have 
ao  wish  to  create  a  too  sudden  surprise,  I 
thall  see  my  sister  alone  first,  and  instruct  her 
how  to  prepare  for  our  arrival." 

'^Pve  a  strong  inclination  to  fall  despe- 
imtely  in  love  with  this  amiable  sister  of 
youB,"  said  his  friend. 
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nonsense  ;  but  not  that  she'll  overlook  the 
d— d  effects  of  my  liver/' 

"Why!**  said  Charles,  laughing;  "they 
are  so  indelibly  stamped  in  that  countenance 
of  yours,  that,  to  be  candid,  I  think  it  scarcely 
possible  for  any  person  gifted  with  vision  to 
do  so." 

"  India,  India !"  exclaimed  Anstruther, 
slapping  his  forehead ;  "  you  have  spoiled  one 
of  the  best-looking  fellows  formed  by  Nature 
to  net  women's  hearts.  Charles,  my  dear 
fellow,"  continued  he,  in  a  melancholy  voice, 
"  I  used  to  catch  a  dozen  daily,  with  more  ease 
than  a  boy  caps  butterflies." 

This  declaration  caused  Charles  to  laugh 
long  and  loudly.  "  It 's  a  melancholy 
reflection,"  said  he  at  length,  checking  his 
mirth. 

**  You  don't  seem  to  think  so,"  replied  An- 
struther ;  "  but  it  is,  indeed.  I  shall  never 
catch  another,  unless  it's  some  old  granny's." 

<*  Ton  must  hope  for  better  luck  than  that," 
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said  Chariea ;  "  appearances  are  not  so  much 
against  you." 

"  It's  consoling  to  hear  yoa  say  so,"  re- 
Bponded  his  friend ;  "  bat  I  fear  the  odds  itt 
greatly  against  me." 

A  violent  clatter  of  horses'  feet,  and  tta 
rattle  of  a  carriage,  which  suddenly  stopped 
at  the  doorofthe  hotel,  now  saluted  theirMB- 

"  Here's  our  eonreyance,"  said  AnstmthWi 
as  a  post-chaise  and  four  stood  at  the  eo- 
trance. 

"  How  I'll  make  them  travel !"  exclanwd 
Charles,  shaking  some  gold  in  a  purse. 

"  Remember  the  value  of  our  necks,"  •» 
his  friend, 

"  We  must  forget  them  for  a  few  honHi' 
replied  Charles. 

"  Is  there  an  hotel  near  the  Hall  ?'  i"" 
quired  Anstruther. 

"  The  Dog  and  Duck  is  the  nearest,"  f*" 
plied  Charles.  "  '  Licensed  to  sell  malt  liqu"'' 
to  be  drimk  on  the  premises.' " 
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**  A  Mrt  of  horrid  beer-shop,  I  suppose/' 
!ej<Mned  Anstruther. 

'*  Nothing  else,  I  assure  you/'  said  Charles. 

'*  Pray  don't  keep  me  there  an  instant 
jonger  than  is  absolutely  necessary,"  replied 
lis  friend,  ^*  or  the  fumes  will  haunt  my  olfftC- 
mries  for  the  remainder  of  my  life." 

*'  Carriage,  sir,"  said  a  waiter,  flinging  open 
die  door,  and  seizing  some  of  the  luggage. 

*'  Make  haste,"  said  Charles,  as  the  waiter 
lacamped. 

**  By  the  way,"  observed  Anstruther ; 
'•*  how  do  you  purpose  communicating  your 
irriTal  at  the  Dog  and  Duck  to  your  sister  ?" 

"  A  note  from  me  will  be  conveyed  to  her," 
replied  Charles,  ^^to  notify  the  pleasing  in- 
telligence, and  to  appoint  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing somewhere  near." 

*'  Promise  me  it  shall  not  be  a  long  one," 
rgoined  his  friend. 

''I'll  make  it  as  brief  as  possible,"  said 
Charies. 
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"  Do,  my  dear  fellow ;  for  only  think  of 
the  beer,  the  boors,  and  the  being  '  drunk  on 
the  premises!' " 

"  All  ready,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  re-sp* 
pearing,  and  seizing  the  remainder  of  the  lug- 
gage. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Charles,  drag^ng  te 
more  slowly  inclined  companion  down  a  long 
flight  of  stairs,  and  hurrying  him  into  lb* 
chaise. 

The  steps  were  flung  up,  the  door  sUmnied, 
the  order  given,  and,  with  two  loud  cracks  rf 
the  postillions'  whips,  off  the  horses  plungfJ 
on  the  first  stage  towards  Scourfield  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  WHIPPER-IN'S  FUNERAL. 

'•  The  bird  is  dead. 
That  we  have  made  to  much  oo.    I  bad  rather 
Have  skipped  from  tixteen  years  of  a^e  to  sixty. 
To  ha?e  turaed  my  leaping-time  into  a  crutch. 
Than  have  seen  this." 

It  was  a  week  from  the  day  of  the  old 
wfaipper-in'8  death  that  Jack  sat  at  the  break- 
fiist-table  in  his  mother's  cottage,  with  deep 
sorrow  portrayed  in  his  thoaghtful  features. 
He  rested  his  head  upon  one  hand,  while  the 
other  grasped  a  wooden  spoon,  in  a  basin  of 
bread  and  milk  standing  before  him.  But 
none  was  lifted  to  his  lips,  and  he  seemed  lost 
in  a  deep  reverie.  Mrs.  Tiggle  sat  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro  before  the  expiring  embers 
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ih  she  hearth,  and  held  the  conker  of  her 
juecked  apron  to  her  watery  eye& 

*'  Take  s^Hnething,  John,  dear,""  sud  she^ 
upon  iseemg  the  unusual  circmnstance  d 
Jack  s  heatation  in  commencing  his  moniiBg 


^  Yo«1l  not  be  able  to  go  throagfa  vi 
it  if  Toa  doii\**  continaed  Mrs.  l^g^e, 
a  sdf  ed  sob  at  the  conclusion. 

Jsck  beieded  not  the  request,  but  renohied 
ruis^  at  the  spoon  xacantly.  He  was  dreseed 
ia  hi?  new  liTezy.  and  his  cap  and  whip  ireie 
pfckMd  on  a  chair  bj  his  side. 

TW  Doming  was  beantifiiL  The  gW 
suBshine  streamed  upcm  fidd  and  flood,  ill 
the  air,  smelling  of  sweet  flowers,  was  filM 
with  the  songs  of  the  wild  birds.  The  aoi^ 
cawing  of  the  rooks,  as  ther  wheeled  rooad 
the  a^red  oaks,  minted  with  them,  and  5«* 
tUK  looked  decked  as  for  a  holiday. 

Xo  ooe  in  the  TiUage,  or  in  the  Tidnitj  d 
iht  Hall,  would  labour  to-day.     The  ploiigk- 
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share  remained  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the 
harrow  courted  not  its  surface.  The  shep- 
herd unfolded  the  flock ;  but  no  snatch  of  an 
old  ballad  came  from  his  lips ;  neither  did  his 
shrill  whistle  sound  in  the  breeze.  Children 
spoke  in  whispers  to  each  other,  and  looked 
as  if  they  ought  not  to  play.  Sturdy  rustics 
stood  idling  in  the  lane ;  but  no  rude  story 
caused  a  boisterous  laugh  among  them  ;  each 
spoke  to  the  other  seriously,  and  all  wore  an 
expression  of  sadness.  Their  hearts  were 
heavy. 

A  shadow  was  cast  upon  the  floor  of  the 
oottage,  which  roused  Jack  from  his  thought- 
ftil  mood.  The  ^^  eyent"  was  the  arrival  of 
Peter  Bumstead.  The  gamekeeper's  face 
was  white  and  long,  and  he  moved  his  head 
mournfully  as  he  shook  hands  with  Jack,  and 
ssluted  his  mother.  He  had  on  a  new  black 
relveteen  shooting-jacket,  snow-white  knee- 
breeches,  and  a  pair  of  bright  leather 
laggings. 
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"  You  look  very  nice  and  handsome-like,*" 
^d  M rs4  Tiggle.  **  I  wish  the  occasion  was 
a  happier  one,"  concluded  the  good  dame^ 
again  applying  the  comer  of  her  spotted 
apron  to  the*unshed  tears  that  were  swimming 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  T.  !*'  exclaimed  the  gaine^ 
keeper,  with  a  groan  deep  and  loud,  '^  these 
are  my  wedding  garments.  I  never  thought 
they  would  be  mounted  for  the  first  time  at 
a  funeral.'* 

"  As  our  good  parson  says,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Tiggle,  "  *  an  all-wise  power  interferes  evwi 
in  the  fall  of  a  swallow's  nest.'  How  fortu- 
nate it  was  we  put  off  our  marriage !  Only 
to  think  if  we  had  been  made  one  on  the  daj 
named  !'* 

"  Dreadful  wouldn't  express  it," 
Peter.  "  As  long  as  we  lived,  our  wedding- 
day  would  have  been  a  melancholy  annive^ 
sary." 

Jack  sighed  deeply. 
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Ah,  my  dear  John!''  continued  Peter, 
don't  give  way.  It  was  lucky,  very  lucky, 
your  tender  ma'  thought  you  might  be  a  little 
stiff  or  80,  after  the  first  trial  at  a  reg'lar 
built  run.  It  was  the  divine  interpussition 
of  Providence  to  put  such  a  consideration 
into  her  brain,  or  where  should  we  all  have 
been?" 

"  Where  ?"  said  Jack,  as  if  speaking  in  a 
dream. 

'^  Instead  of  scraping  the  bricks  with  toe 
and  heel,"  replied  the  gamekeeper,  "  we 
should  have  been  moping  upon  our  chairs, 
and  feeling  more  miserable  than  live-skinned 
cats." 

"  I  haven't  told  you  the  real  cause  of  my 
objecting  to  the  wedding  on  the  last  day  o' 
the  season,"  said  Mrs.  Tiggle. 

"  What  was  it,  then  ?"  asked  Peter. 

**  Three  days  before,  I  dreamt  we  were  all 
together,  as  at  William's  wedding,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Tiggle.     *^  But,  instead  of  the 
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merry  langhs  we  had  there,  I  heard  nothing 
but  sighs  and  sobs,  and  saw  nothing  bnt 
sorrowful  faces." 

"  As  I  Baid,"  added  Peter,  '*  interpoaation 
of  divine  Providence," 

"  I  fancied  it  oniinouB,"  continued  Mb. 
Tiggle.      "  But  afeard  of  being  made  ridicB- 
Ions,  I  put  my  objections  on  another  footing." 
"  Sensible  creetur  !"  ejaculated  the  game- 
keeper. 

The  church  bell  tolled.     Its  sad  tone  ti- 
brated  on   many  an    ear.      The  same  soniii 
boomed  far  and  wide,  as  it  had  sent  from  it« 
muffled  tongue  in  years  faded  from  recollec- 
tion.    The  old  man   heard   that   time-wofl» 
bell  when  his  mother  was  lowered  into  th^ 
humble  grave — the  mound  now  sunk  alfflo*"* 
level  with    the   earth;    and,  as  it  was  do< 
echoed   in   his    heart,  a  tear  of   fond  b 
membrauce  fell.       The  widow  listens  to  th 
mournful    note.       Again   it    dies   upon  the 
breeze.    Long,  long  since  she  heard  it  treml*'* 
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in  the  air,  for  one  who  plighted  his  heart  to 
hers  in  days  gone  by.  Memory  recalls  the 
happy  hours  of  her  youth.  Once  more  she 
treads  the  daisied  path  with  him  she  loved. 
Again  his  love-tale  is  breathed  into  her  will- 
ing ear.  The  old  bell  sounds  again  in  his  moss- 
grown  tower.  The  widow  weeps  —  she  is 
alone  and  friendless. 

Poor  Jack  could  not  contain  his  grief  in 
silence  any  longer.  Thrice  the  bell  struck, 
when  he  sprung  from  his  chair,  and  hurried 
fimn  the  room,  to  give  vent  to  the  swollen 
sorrow  in  his  heart. 

**  Poor  John  ! "  exclaimed  Peter ;  "  he*s 
wholly  done  brown." 

"  He  is,  indeed,"  added  Mrs.  Tiggle.  "  I 
don*t  know  how  he'll  get  through,  poor 
chap." 

**  rU  watch  him  with  a  father's  tenderness," 
nid  the  gamekeeper ;  ^^  and  all  the  comfort 
I  can  give  him  I  will." 

<<  I  know  it,  dear  Bumstead,"  replied  Mrs. 
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Tiggle.     ^  YoaH  make  a  good  parent  to 

^  And  to  some  more,  I  hope/'  rejoined 
Peter. 

^  For  shame,  sir,"  added  Mrs.  Tiggle,  tnrn- 
ing  a»de  her  head,  and  looking  on  the  floor 
for  a  pin. 

Slowly  a  gentleman,  mounted,  and  dressed 
in  scarlet^  now  passed  the  cottage  door.  Tha 
another  followed,  and  after  him  a  group  of 
three  came. 

"  They  're  on  the  way  to  the  Hall,  I  see,'' 
said  Peter. 

"  Do  they  meet  there  ?  "  inquired  Mis. 
Tiggle. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,*"  replied  the  gamekeeper. 
"  It  was  the  squire's  orders  that  all  was  to  be 
prot  ready  there  first." 

Jack  re-appeared,  and,  taking  his  cap  and 
whip,  proceeded  on  his  road  to  the  keiH 
nel. 

Stop,  John,  stop,"  said  his  mother,  as  be 
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hurried  away  without  saying  a  word,  "  You 
must  have  something  to  eat  first." 

But  her  son  only  waved  his  hand  backwards 
in  refusal,  and  continued  his  way  towards  the 
kennel.  One  by  one  he  selected  the  same 
hounds  that  hunted  on  the  day  the  old  whipper- 
in  joined  them  for  the  last  time,  and,  keeping 
them  close  to  his  heels,  he  led  the  pack  on  to 
the  lawn. 

A  curtain  was  drawn  before  each  gothic 
window  of  the  old  mansion,  and  all  was  quiet 
within  its  walls.  The  domestics  walked  on 
tiptoe  through  the  rooms,  and  scarcely  more 
sounds  were  heard  than  if  the  whole  were  de- 
serted. 

The  hounds,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Jack,  were  assembled  before  the  porch,  as  the 
ball  clock  struck  nine,  together  with  all  the 
gentlemen  in  the  liabit  of  hunting  regularly 
with  the  squire.  All  were  talking  of  the  me- 
rits of  the  old  whipper-in,  the  reminiscences 
of  the  fun  he  occasioned,  his  eccentricities, 
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and  the  dashing  rnne  they  had  had  witbhii*'' 
At  length  the  squire  emerged,  leaning  on  lb* 
arms  of  Wilmott  and  Titley. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  squire,  lifting  w* 
hat  as  all  saluted  him,  *'  well  proceed  topoW* 
Tom's  cottage,  and  those  who  wish  to  see  hit** 
for  the  last  time  in  his  peaceful  sleep  can  d*^    ' 

80." 

According  to  the  old  whipper-in's  request  -»  ^ 
all  were  equipped  for  the  chase-     From  hea*^ 
to  foot  not  a  thing  was  wanting. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  they  had  taken  .^*^ 
parting  look  at  Tom  Bolton,  the  whipper-i*^ 
— as  the  squire  truly  said,  "  in  his  peaceft^J 
sleep  ;"  for  there  was  a  calmness  spread  OTff"  ^ 
his  features  like  that  of  a  slomhering  infiui'«=^« 
as  he  lay  wrapped  in  the  arms  of  death.  It^^ 
distorted  muscle  was  there  to  show  the  dcsj^^s^ 
rate  struggle  between  life  and  death ;  lot 
placid  smile  waa  fixed  in  the  stiffened  lips,  ■» 
told  that  the  old  whipper-in  died  as  he  iuJ 
lived — iu  peace. 
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Winiam  for  some  time  was  inconsolable. 
His  master,  however,  with  the  assistance  of 
Fanny,  at  length  restored  his  self-possession ; 
and,  when  the  procession  was  ready  to  move, 
he  displayed  his  sincere  grief  silently. 

The  arrangement  was  to  the  letter  as  the 
old  whipper-in  directed.  Before  the  coffin 
Jack  conducted  all  the  favourite  hounds,  ex- 
cept Trimbush,  who  whined  restlessly  by  the 
side  of  the  bearers.  Then  came  the  body, 
borne  by  Peter  Bumstead,  Striver,  and  two 
strong  yeomen.  Upon  the  sweeping  pall 
Tom's  cap,  coat,  whip,  and  spurs  were  placed. 
Immediately  following  him  was  his  son.  The 
squire,  Wilmott,  and  Titley  came  after  him ; 
two  by  two  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  a  hundred,  followed ; 
and  bringing  up  the  rear  was  a  crowd  of  rus- 
tics and  children. 

As  they  passed  the  Hall,  Kate  and  Agnes 
peeped  from  a  window  at  the  funeral.  Their 
eyes  rested  but  a  moment  upon  the  array ; 
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tears  came  to  them,  and  both  wept  long  for 
the  old  whipper-in. 

Kound  a  deep  grave,  under  the  dark  green 
yew-tree,  all  stood  in  silence,  while  the  curate 
read  the  burial-service.  The  hounds  were  kept 
a  little  back  until  it  was  concluded,  when,  at 
a  sign  from  the  squire.  Jack  brought  them  to 
the  side  of  the  grave. 

"  Can  you  wind  a  mort,  William  ?  "  said 
the  squire. 

The  huntsman  took  his  slung  horn,  and 
tried  —  but  the  first  note  was  the  last.  Let- 
ting it  fall  from  his  lips,  he  shook  his  head, 
and  replied,  "  I  can't  do  it,  sir." 

'*  Then,  gentlemen,"  rejoined  the  squire, 
"  we'll  give  poor  Tom  the  last  halloo.  Take 
the  time  from  me." 

In  a  wide  circle  they  stood  round  the  gniTe. 
The  hounds  with  Jack  were  in  the  middle, 
when  a  simultaneous  "  Woo-hoop  !  "  burst 
from  every  tongue.  For  miles  that  sound  wai* 
heard.     Vale  and  hill  rung  with  the  echoing 
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shout.  From  wood  to  wood  the  tattling  wind 
carried  the  halloo,  till  all  Nature  seemed  to 
join  in  the  pealing  cry.  On,  on,  it  went,  till 
it  died  on  the  ear  far  away. 

So  ended  the  last  scene  of  Tom  Bolton, 
the  old  whipper-in. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXYIL 

THE  VnXAGE  INN. 

**  What  ssildea  mager's  this?  bow  hare  I  reaped  itf 
He  parted  frovnhi^  firom  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leaped  frcMi  his  eyes ;  so  looks  the  chafed  lioo 
Upoo  the  daring  hontsman  that  has  gall'd  him ; 
Then  makes  him  nothing." 

"  Here's  the  Do^  and  Duck,"  said  Charies, 
as  the  chaise  stopped  at  a  little  road-side  pab- 
lic-house. 

"  What  a  precious  den  !"  exclaimed  his 
friend,  peeping  at  the  dingy,  unattractive  ter- 
minus of  their  journey. 

The  astonished  host  of  the  Dog  and  Dwk 
received  the  travellers  with  mute  bewilde^ 
ment,  and  shewed  them  into  a  small  parlour, 
with  a  sanded  floor,  and  faded  red  cortiini 
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before  the  window.  Upon  the  black,  smoked 
walls  hnng  a  number  of  small,  coloured  prints, 
exhibiting,  in  various  theatrical  attitudes, 
"  The  Love-sick  Shepherdess" —  "  The  Con- 
tented  Qurdener" — "  The  Successful  Sports- 
man"— and  other  interesting  subjects  of  a  like 
pastoral  nature. 

"  What  will  you  please  to  have,  gentle- 
men ?"  at  length  the  host  '^  made  bold  to  say," 
after  flying  about  the  room  very  industriously, 
doing  nothing. 

**  Light  the  fire  immediately,"  said  An- 
stmther,  shivering  with  cold,  mingled  with 
difigost,  at  the  unprepossessing  quarters. 

«  A  fine  specimen  of  a  rural  inn,"  observed 
Charles,  pretending  to  examine  himself  in  a 
cracked  looking-glass  over  the  mantel-shelf; 
bot  really  viewing  the  evident  annoyance  of 
his  friend  with  mischievous  delight. 

**Very,"  replied  Anstruther,  scraping  a 
foot  upon  the  sand ;  ^^  a  magnificent  spot  for 
bringing  the  nerves  into  order  for  suicide,  or 
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any  other  little  pleasantry  of  a  like  descrip* 
don.** 

**  We'll  soon  effect  a  change  for  the  better," 
rejoined  Charies.  "  We  are  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  Hall,  and,  before  the  shades 
of  evening  are  much  deeper,  you  shall  be 
nearer  to  the  hospitable  old  roof." 

A  consoling  reflection,"  said  his  friend. 

Forgive  me,  any  dear  fellow,  for  my  selfish 
complaints ;  but  I  must  grumble  at  all  inte^ 
ruptions  to  ones  personal  comforts.  It's 
either  my  nature  or  my  liver,**  continued  An- 
struther ;  "  whichj  I  don't  know.** 

"  Perhaps  a  little  of  both,"  replied  Charles, 
laughing. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  added  his  companion. 

In  a  short  time  a  bright  fire  glowed  in  tbe 
stove  of  the  best  parlour  of  the  village  inn. 
This  unusual  circumstance  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  the  curious  inhabitants,  who, 
seeing  the  glare  of  light  streaming  from  the 
window,  began  to  collect  in  twos  and  threes  to 
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discuss  the  canse.  Notwithstanding  the  host 
drew  the  stained,  red  curtains  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, convenient  loopholes,  made  by  time  and 
the  seasons,  admitted  peering  eyes  and  in- 
qoisitive  looks. 

"  I  wonder  who  they  be  ?''  said  a  round, 
&t-faced  man,  in  the  habit  of  following  the 
plough  for  more  than  his  amusement. 

**  I  doan't  know,"  replied  a  &c-simile  of  the 
other;  '^but  I  seed  'em  give  a  handful  o' 
silver  to  the  drivers ;  so  they  must  be  real 
great  folks." 

"  Whoy  do  they  come  here  for,  I  should 
like  to  know,"  added  a  third. 

"  That's  what  we  want  to  come  at,"  re- 
plied the  first  speaker,  but  in  rather  too  loud 
a  tone ;  for,  scarcely  had  he  expressed  their 
common  desire,  when  Charles  Scourfield's 
head  emerged  from  the  suddenly  opened  case- 
ment, and,  in  a  voice  of  unquestionable  au- 
thority, the  assembled  group  received  an  ab- 
rupt order  to  quit. 
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"  Plaguy  short,  bean't  he  ?"  obserred  the 
most  busy  in  the  scene  of  inquiry. 

"  Yes,"  replied  another,  "  uncommon  testy. 
But  we  must  go,  you  may  depend  on't,'* 

All  agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  by  moving 
away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  window. 

^^  Get  your  note  prepared  as  quickly  as 
possible,"  said  Anstruther,  as  a  blackiBg- 
bottle,  and  two  soft,  unbaked  geese  featben 
were  brought  in  for  writing  materials.  "  The 
people  about  are  all  peeping  at  us ;  and  no- 
thing makes  me  so  nervous  as  such  an  in- 
fliction. I  don't  mind  being  fairly  stared  at ; 
but  to  be  peeped  at  from  the  comers  of  eyes, 
holes,  chinks,  and  crevices,  is  enough  to  drive 
one  mad." 

"  It  shall  soon  be  relieve  guard,"  replied 
Charles ;  "  but  they've  brought  no  writing- 
paper." 

^^  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  host,  coming  into  the 
room  at  this  moment ;  ^*  but  we've  no  writing- 
paper  in  the  house." 
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Then  send  for  some,"  replied  Charles. 
Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  willing  host ; 

bnt  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can  get 
any. 

"  How  far  is  the  place  where  you  can  ob- 
tain some  ?''  inquired  Charles. 

"  Five  miles,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Heaven  preserve  us !"  exclaimed  An- 
struther.  **  Have  you  nothing  to  scrawl  a 
few  lines  on  ?" 

"The  best  I  could  find  is  this,  gentlemen," 
replied  the  host,  producing  the  remnant  of  an 
old  washing-bill,  on  which  was  marked,  '^  tu 
shirts  tuppence,  with  a  hod  apenny,  makes 
tnpence  apenny,  tugeather  with  a  shemees  one 
penny,  a  cupple  o  stockins  a  apenny  makes 
ditto." 

Having  read  the  items  to  his  companion, 
to  the  infinite  amusement  of  both,  Charles 
proceeded  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  by 
writing  on  the  back  of  the  washing  account. 

**  What  have  you  said  ?"  inquired  An- 
stmther,  as  Charles  folded  the  elogant  epistle. 
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^  Meielr  a  fine  that  I  shall  be  waiting  for 
ber  in  the  laoiel  ^lalk  at  the  time  she  receiTes 
this,"*  lepUed  Charles. 

*•  Who  wiD  conrey  it  ?''  asked  his  friend. 

^  I  most  examine  the  host  on  that  knotty 
point,*  replied  Charles,  summoning  him  with 
a  poll  at  the  shrill,  tinkling  hell. 

^^  I  wish  this  note  taken  to  Scourfield  Hall 
bv  some  trustworthy  person,  and  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  lUss  Agnes,"  said  Charles,  seal- 
ing it. 

"  The  Hall,  sir !"  repeated  the  host,  re- 
garding Charles  as  if  waking  from  a  trance. 

"  Yes,  the  Hall,"  said  Charles,  with  em- 
phasis. 

"  Why,  bless  my  stars  and  garters !"  ex- 
claimed the  host,  banging  his  hand  upon  die 
table,  and  jumping  about  the  room  with  &r 
more  agility  than  he  might  have  been  sup- 
posed capable  of,  ^^  Man  alive,  where  ns 
your  eyes  ?*'  self-questioned  he.  "  Why,  it's 
Master  Charles,  I  see,  sure  enough." 
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''  Yon  remember  me  then,  Smith/'  said 
Charles. 

"  Bemember  you,  sir — " 

**  Hush,  Smith/'  intermpted  Charles,  as 
the  worthy  host  was  about  expressing  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  memory.  "For 
private  reasons  of  my  own,  my  arrival  here 
most  be  kept  a  secret  for  an  hour  or  two.  By 
either  a  person  ignorant  of  it,  or  you  in  whom 
confidence  can  be  placed,  I  wish  this  scrubby 
note  given  to  my  sister." 

•*  There's  not  a  soul  living  I  could  trust 
except  myself,"  replied  the  host. 

"  Then  you'll  deliver  it  in  silence  ?"  said 
Charles. 

"  Mum's  the  word,  sir,"  responded  the 
host. 

**  Not  even  a  syUable,  hint,  or  sign,"  added 
Charles,  "  or  I'll  never  forgive  you." 

''  Not  the  skeleton  of  one,"  said  Smith. 

"  You  may  be  as  quick  as  you  can,"  said 
Charles ;  "  for  it  will  be  dark  before  you  get 
there." 
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"  I'll  go  forthwith,"  replied  the  host.  But 
as  he  was  closing  the  door  of  the  apartment 
he  returned  with  a  much  altered  physiognomy. 
"  I  should  have  told  you,  sir,*'  said  he,  "  but 
I'm  in  such  a  flustration  that  I  don't  know 
what  I'm  doing — they're  very  down  upwi 
their  luck  at  the  Hall,  from  the  squire  to  tbe 
scullery-maid*  A  sad  thing's  happened,  sii^ 
a  sad  thing." 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  hastily  asked 
Charles,  in  the  utmost  anxiety. 

"  Mr.  Bolton,  the  old  whipper-in,  was 
buried  to-day,"  replied  the  host. 

"  Poor  Tom  !"  ejaculated  Charles.  "  And 
so  he's  gone  to  his  resting-place  on  thu  daj, 
has  he  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Smith.  "He  was 
buried  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  had  as  fine  a 
funeral  as  a  lord  might  ha'  wished." 

"  I've  lost  a  treat,"  said  Anstruther.  "Soch 
a  character  as  you've  described  him  to  be  was 
worth  a  long  day's  journey  to  speak  with." 
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"  It  is  true,  indeed,"  replied  Charles. 
^'  Poor  old  fellow !  many  an  hour's  pleasure 
have  I  had  with  him,  and  I  hoped  to  have 
many  another." 

He'll  be  dreadfully  missed,"  said  Smith. 
The  squire's  amazing  cut  up  about  him,  they 
say,  although  he  bore  it  out  well  at  the  bury- 
ing. 

"  My  uncle  loved  him  like  a  brother,"  ob- 
served Charles. 

"He  did,  sir,"  added  the  host.  "No 
master  could  be  better  pleased  with  a  servant, 
if  I  may  call  the  late  Mr.  Bolton  so,  and  no 
servant  could  ever  have  more  respect  and  at- 
tachment to  a  master.  Wonderful  friends 
they  always  was." 

Charles  mused  for  a  few  moments,  while 
Smith  stood  as  if  waiting  for  a  repetition  of 
the  order  to  start  on  his  mission. 

"  If  you  can  manage  to  deliver  the  note 
into  my  sister's  hands  yourself,  I  shall  be 
more  satisfied,"  at  length  said  Charles. 
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**  I  think  1  can,  sir/'  replied  the  hoet. 
"  My  old  'Oman's  real  bad  with  the  iheu- 
matiz,  and  if  I  send  in  my  name  Miss  Agnesll 
think  it's  on  her  acconnt  I'ye  come,  and 
the  young  lady's  sure  to  come  out  and  speak 
to  me," 

"Well  thought  of,"  rejoined  Charles. 
"  Now  be  quick,  for  I'm  impatient." 

Smith  turned  upon  his  heel,  grasped  his 
ground-oak  stick,  and  started  on  his  journey. 

"  You'd  make  a  capital  diplomatist,"  ssid 
Anstruther. 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Charles* 

"  You  flatter  and  threaten  in  the  same 
breath  so  adroitly,"  replied  his  companion. 

"  Threaten  rogues  and  flatter  fools  is  a 
maxim  of  mine,"  rejoined  Charles* 

"  And  a  good  one,"  added  Anstruther. 

"  I'll  give  my  Mercury  five  minutes  law," 
observed  Charles,  looking  at  his  watch;  "and 
then  I'll  track  his  footsteps." 

"  With  a  good  cigar  I'll  puff  away  the  time 
you're  absent,"  said  his  companion,  lighting  a 
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dark  hayannah  and  sending  a  curling  cloud  to 
the  ceiling. 

"  Then  adieu !"  said  Charles.  "  Look  for 
my  return  within  two  hours." 

The  evening  was  cold  and  comfortless.  A 
strong  north  wind  blew  in  howling  gusts,  and 
dark  clouds  scudded  along  in  quick  succession, 
permitting  the  moon  occasionally  to  cast  her 
silver  rays  upon  the  earth,  but  for  the  most 
part  hiding  her  pale  light  behind  the  frowning 
masses*  Anstruther  sat  stretched  before  the 
fire,  listening  to  the  creaking  of  the  iron  sign, 
as  it  swung  in  the  breeze  upon  its  rusty 
hinges.  The  monotonous  sound  and  the  heat 
of  the  apartment  at  length  produced  an 
inclination  to  doze.  The  partly  consumed 
cigar  dropped  from  his  fingers;  his  closed 
eyes  opened  a  little  as  it  fell,  and  im- 
mediately shut  again,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
afterwards  he  was  wrapped  in  the  arms  of 
Somnus. 

By  and  by  the  quick,  shrill  striking  of  a 
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clocky  in  an  adjoining  room,  roused  Anstruther 
from  his  sleep,  although  it  had  sounded  thrice 
since  his  slumber  began. 

"  What's  the  time,  I  wonder !"  said  he> 
yawning  lazily,  and  pulling  the  bell. 

A  man  in  the  garb  of  an  ostler  answered 
the  summonSi 

"  What's  the  hour  ?"  inquired  Anstnither. 

^'  Just  gone  ten,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Ten !"  exclaimed  Anstruther  in  surprise; 
"  then  I've  been  alone  for  nearly  fo» 
hours." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  rejoined  the  man ;  "  t'othtf 
gentleman's  been  gone  about  that  time." 

"  Where  can  he  be  ?"  said  Anstruther. 

'^  I  doan't  know,  sir,"  replied  the  ostkr; 
^^  but  perhaps  measter  can  tell'ee." 

"  Oh,  he's  returned  ?"  added  Anstruther. 

"  More  than  two  hours  since,"  replied  the 
man. 

"  Send  him  to  me,"  rejoined  Anstruther. 

In  a  very  short  period  the  host  appeared. 
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"Did  jou  see  Miss  Agnes  Scourfield?" 
inquired  Anstruther. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  did,"  replied  the  host,  "  and 
deliyered  the  note  myself  into  her  own 
hands." 

"Well,"  replied  Anstruther,  "and  what 
followed  ?" 

"The  dear  young  lady  was  overpowered 
vith  joy,  sir,"  replied  Smith.  "  She  couldn't 
ipeak,  sir,  after  she'd  read  the  letter  for  a 
BiDOte.  I  never  see'd  such  a  taking  on. 
9ie  laughed  and  cried  at  the  same  time." 

**  Did  she  say  any  thing  to  you  ?"  asked 
/biBtruther. 

"  She  thanked  me  with  her  own  sweet 
nonth,  sir,  and.  put  a  couple  of  half-crowns 
Bto  my  hand,"  replied  the  host. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Charles  Scourfield  ?" 
nqoired  Anstruther. 

•*  No,  sir,"  answered  Smith. 

"  I'm  surprised  he  has  not  returned  yet," 
>bserved  Anstruther — "  very  surprised  " 
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**"  JLnd  so  am  I,**  returned  the  host.  "  Bat 
I  supper 

The  swinging  open  of  the  outer  door,  and 
its  being  dosed  again  with  great  yiolenoe, 
ini^mpted  the  astonished  Smith's  suppo- 
sition. Instantly  afterwards  the  door  of  the 
aputment  was  thrown  back,  and  Charles 
rushed  in,  with  hi<^  £ace  disfigured  with  cats 
and  bruises^  and  smothered  with  blood  from 
his  brow  to  his  breast. 

^"Gooil  hearens!"'  exclaimed  Anstrotbery 
jumpiag  to  his  feet,  regarding  his  friend  widi 
horror  and  amazement,  as  he  stood  breathless 
and  without  saying  a  word  in  the  middle  ci 
the  floor.  Kage  was  darting  fire  from  his 
eyes*  and  swelling  through  every  vein.  He 
caught  his  breath  in  quick  convulsive  snatches, 
and  it  was  evident  he  had  been  engaged  in 
some  desperate  struggle. 

*'  What  has  occurred  ?"  eagerly  inquired 
Anstruthen 

''  1^11  go  for  the  doctor/*  said  the  host, 
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Stop/'  replied  Charles,  catching  Mr. 
Smith  by  the  arm  as  he  was  leaving ;  ^*  stay 
where  you  are." 

"Who  and  what  have  injured  you  so?" 
asked  his  friend. 

"  Check  your  impatience  for  a  few  seconds,'* 
replied  Charles,  **and  I  will  tell  you  all. 
First  bring  me  a  basin  of  water,  Smith,  and 
nj  not  a  word  of  what  you've  seen.  Wait 
upon  us  yourself;  let  no  one  enter  the  room," 
nmtinued  he. 

The  host  left  to  obey  the  command,  with 
great  perplexity  in  his  features. 

**  I  am  burning  to  have  this  riddle  ex- 
plained," said  Anstruther. 

**  It  shall  be  immediately,"  replied  Charles. 
^  Let  us  first  get  rid  of  Smith,  for  he  must 
not  hear." 

The  host  brought  the  water,  and,  after  it 
it  had  been  applied,  he  remained  with 
pricked-up  ears  to  learn    the  cause  of  the 
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direful  change  in  the  appearance  of  Chailes 
Scourfield. 

"  Highway  robbery,   I   suppose,  sir,"  st 
length,  said  he,   after  vainly  attempting  to 
maintain  a  tether  upon  his  tongue. 
Not  quite,"  replied  Charles. 
An  attempt,  I  imagine,"  said  the  host. 
"  Shall  I  go  for  the  constable  ?" 

^'  Smith,"  said  Charles,  drying  his  blackened 
eyes,  **  don't  be  so  officious.  On  my  return 
I  met  with  a  heavy  fall,  which  has  caused  this 
disfigurement,  and  in  consequence  I  shall  not 
go  to  the  Hall  to-night.  Prepare  two  beds," 
continued  he,  **  and  get  some  refireshment 
ready.  At  the  same  time,  remember  not 
to  mention  my  name  or  accident  to  anj 


one." 


"  Don't  be  afeard  of  that,  sir,"  replied 
the  host.  **  Jim  Smith  can  be  trusted  aU  the 
world  over." 

^^  Kow,"  said  Charles,  as  the  host  deptited. 
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I'll  explain  this  onfortunate,  and  perchance, 

fiital  encounter." 

And  he  did  so ;  but  the  substance  of  his 
explanation  wiU  be  better  given  in  another 

chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  ENCOUNTER. 

'<  O,  mischief,  thou  art  swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men ! " 

Between  two  rows  of  dark  green  laurels, 
Charles  paced,  while  waiting  the  appointed 
interview  with  Agnes.  The  walk  was  in 
close  proximity  to  the  house;  but  so  thick 
and  luxuriant  were  the  evergreen  shrubs, 
that  they  afforded  a  perfect  screen  to  any 
one  between  them.  The  rough  wind  swept 
through  the  leaves,  while  the  moon  sometimes 
fell  upon  their  varnished  surface,  flashing 
them  in  the  flood  of  light ;  and  then  again 
becoming  obscured,  all  was  left  in  double 
darkness. 
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**  I  wish  Agnes  would  come,"  said  Charles, 
treading  impatiently  the  gravel  path. 

A  quick,  light  step  approached.  On  it 
came ;  he  strained  his  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  figure  nearing  him,  and,  in  another 
moment,  caught  his  sister  to  his  bosom. 

"  Dear  Charles,"  said  Agnes,  "  what  happi- 
ness to  meet  you  thus  again." 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  brother,  energetically, 
"  freed  from  all  stain  of  dishonour,  reinstated 
in  the  good  opinions  of  those  who  misjudged 
me,  and  able  to  meet  my  good,  old  uncle 
again  with  pride  and  happiness." 

Again  and  again  Agnes  kissed  her  brother. 
The  warmth  of  her  feelings  seemed  to  have 
no  limit. 

**  Will  you  come  to  the  Hall  now,"  said 
Agnes ;  "  or  shall  I  announce  your  arrival 
first  ?" 

"I  have  heard  of  the  melancholy  death 
of  poor  Tom  Bolton,"  replied  Charles,  "  and 
think,  ander  the  circumstances,  we  had  better 

VOL.  III.  F 
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defer  naming  my  arriyal  to  my  micle  until 
to-morrow  morning.  The  painful  excitement 
he  has  so  recently  undergone  renders  it  safer 
we  should  act  so.'* 

^^  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  concealmeot 
for  a  moment  longer,"  said  Agnes. 

^^  Seeing  me  to-night,"  rejoined  Charles, 
*^  might  cause  some  serious  attack  or  other. 
The  revulsion  of  feeling  might  be  too  mach 
for  his  nerves  to  bear." 

"  Upon  reflection,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  agree 
with  you.  Let  it  be  deferred  until  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  I  thought  of  this  as  I  came  from  the 
inn,"  added  Charles.  "  But  I  fear  it  will 
cause  some  annoyance  to  my  luxurious  fri«id 
who  accompanies  me." 

"  Who  is  he?"  inquired  Agnes. 

"  An  oflScer  on  furlough  from  India,"  re- 
plied her  brother.  "  One  of  the  few  who  did 
not  desert  me  in  misfortune." 

"  I'm  in  love  with  him  already,"  said  Agnes, 
laughing. 
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^^  He'll  be  much  flattered  to  be  told  so," 
replied  Charles.  *^  Bat  to  our  more  serious 
mood ;  we'll  be  merry  at  the  proper  season. 
Fo-morrow  morning,  as  early  as  you  please, 
tell  my  uncle  a  brief  outline  of  my  story.  Til 
fully  explain  every  thing  at  our  meeting,  and 
show  these  precious  documents,  received  yes- 
terday, to  confirm  my  strange  history." 

**  Do  so,"  replied  Agnes.  "  But  no  con- 
firmation is  necessary." 

"There  we  have  always  differed,"  re- 
joined her  brother;  *^  I  think  it  indispen- 
sable." 

**  Well,  Charles,"  returned  Agnes,  "  our 
dispute  shall  not  be  renewed,  since  you  pos- 
sess the  documents." 

"  The  possession  is  a  new  life  to  me,"  said 
her  brother.  **  I  think,  breathe,  and  feel 
differently." 

"  How  happy  we  shall  be ! "  exclaimed 
Agnes.  **  Have  you  got  all  the  letters  you 
anticipated  ?"  she  asked. 

F  2 
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"  And    more,"    replied    Charles ;    "  nuB/ 
more."  , 

'*  I  shall  have  seen   my  xmcle  soon  after  I 
six,"  said  Agnes,  "  so  don't  be  lat«r  at  ihe 
Hall  than  seven," 

"  I  will  not,"  replied  Charles. 

"  I  shall  tell  Kate  all  about  you  to-nigbt. 
when  we  retire  to  rest,"  said  Agnes,  "  We 
shall  talk  about  you  till  daybreak.  Bj  tk* 
way,"  she  continued,  "  we  shall  have  boim  » 
our  inmost  thoughts  to  communicate  to  yon 
before  many  hours  are  passed." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  her  brother,  "r'n" 
no  conjuror  if  I  cannot  guess  the  compoiwl 
parts  of  them.     Pray " 

"  Hush ! "  said  Agnes,  interrapting  ^ 
query  ;  "  no  questions  to-night.  Wait  "it'' 
patience  for  the  confession." 

"  Patience  and  I  have  never  been  veir 
friendly,"  rejoined  her  brother ;  "  bat  I  h*" 
bad  a  good  lesson  from  you,  dear  Agnee, 
added  be,  folding  her  in  his  embrace. 
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At  this  moment  the  moon  shone  brilliantly, 
bursting  through  the  flaky  darkness  of  a  cloud, 
and  reflected  three  shadows  upon  the  path. 
But  the  additional  reflection  was  unobserved 
by  Agnes  and  her  brother. 

"  I  hope  you  have  profited  by  it,"  replied 
Agnes,  playfully. 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  1  have,  to  some  ex- 
tent," rejoined  her  brother.  "  But,*'  added 
he, "  it*s  time  for  us  to  separate.  My  friend, 
Anstruther,  will  have  exhausted  his  powers 
of  endurance  before  I  can  return." 

"  Is  he  one  of  the  hasty  order  ?  "  inquired 
Agnes. 

In   some   cases,"   replied   her  brother; 

particularly  in  such  rough  quarters  as  the 
Dog  and  Duck." 

Again  Agnes  was  locked  in  her  brother's 
arms,  and,  after  a  blessing  exchanged  upon 
each  other's  lips,  as  they  met  in  purity  of  af- 
fection, a  last  ^^  good  night "  was  said,  and 
Agnes  tripped  with  gladness  in  her  step  back 
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Charles  was  hnrryini 
his  return,  but  had  ] 
yards,  when  a  hand  w 
his  shoulder. 

"  Stop  !"  said  a  voice 

"  Who  —  wliat  are  j 
turning  quickly  round, 
by  the  throat. 

In  an  instant  the  ham 
shoulder,  and  the  finger 
cloth  with  such  violenc 
scarcely  breathe. 

"  Yon  know  me,"  rej 

Thus  linked  together, 
into  each  other's  faces 
darkness  prevented  Cha 
his  unexpected  assailan 
lent  jerk  he  disengaged 
and  a  momentary  gleam 
features  of  Titley,  infifai 

"  You  know  me  !  "  hi 
nearly  inarticulate  with  t 
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mg  upon  Charles,  who  suspected  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  lunatic.  Nimbly  Charles  avoided 
the  clutch,  and  exclaimed — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  what  does  this  mean, 
Titley  !^ 

Without  further  observation,  Titley  planted 
a  heavy  blow  with  his  clenched  fist  in  Charles's 
fisu^e,  sending  the  blood  flying  from  his  nos- 
trils. He  reeled  backwards  for  several  paces, 
from  its  stunning  effects,  while  myriads  of 
phosphoric  sparks  darted  in  his  eyes. 

**  A  blow ! "  said  he,  between  his  teeth ; 
and  with  the  feeling  of  a  galled  tiger  Charles 
returned  it  with  fearful  interest.  Blow  for 
blow  was  exchanged  for  some  minutes,  crash- 
ing into  each  other's  mutilated  features.  Blood 
flowed  copiously  from  both,  till,  at  length, 
worn  out  with  their  exertions,  they  rested 
from  the  strife. 

**  Tell  me  the  cause  of  this,"  said  Charles. 

**  Dastard,  you  want  an  explanation,  do 
you ! "  sneered  Titley.     "  Let  your  own  con- 
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science  and  this  suffice,"  continued  he,  again 
striking  Charles  with  terrific  force. 

With  inexpressible  passion,  mingled  with 
amazement,  Charles  gave  back  the  blow,  and 
thus  unwitnessed  the  opponents  maintained 
^the  bloody  fray  for  some  minutes,  rage  spur- 
ring on  one  side,  while  jealousy  lashed  on  the 
other. 

At  last  both  were  powerless,  and,  twined 
in  each  other's  inimical  embrace,  both  fell  to 
the  ground. 

"  Our  quarrel's  not  to  be  settled  thus !" 
hissed  Titley,  quitting  his  hold  of  Charles. 

"  No,  by  Heaven !"  replied  Charles,  rising. 
"When  the  sun  sets  to-morrow,  one  of  as 
shall  not  be  alive  to  see  it." 

"  Be  it  so !"  rejoined  Titley. 

"  Since  we  are  agreed  upon  this  pomt," 
said  Charles,  "  perchance  you'll  condescend 
to  inform  me  the  origin  of  our  difference. 
Was  it  my  not  returning  an  answer  to  your  ap- 
plication for  the  money  I  am  indebted  to  yon  V 
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••  Monejf  r  exclaimed  Titley.  ''  Ha,  ha ! 
Mofiey  !  Tes,"  continued  he,  as  if  a  sadden 
thought  shot  through  his  brain  like  electri- 
city, "  yes,  it  was  the  money.  Ha,  ha !  the 
money  is  the  cause !" 

"  Pitiful  wretch  !'*  exclaimed  Charles.  ''  But 
no  matter.  We*ll  not  renew  the  contest  of 
words  or  blows ;  neither  is  it  for  me  to  specu- 
late upon  your  unaccountable  conduct." 

"  Hypocrite !"  ejaculated  Titley. 

"  Where  and  when  do  we  meet  ?"  asked 
Titley. 

"Anywhere,  and  at  any  time,"  replied 
Charles. 

"  Do  you  know  the  gravel-pit  behind  the 
church  ?"  inquired  Titley. 

"  Well,"  briefly  responded  Charles. 

"  I  shall  be  there  at  sunrise  to-morrow,'* 
said  Titley. 

"  And  so  will  I,"  added  Charles. 

"  The  money  is  the  cause,  remember,"  said 
ntley,  with  a  bitter  laugh.     "  Let  all  be  told 

f5 
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80,  at  least.  Lucky,  happy  thought!"  con- 
tinued he,  moving  off. 

As  Titley  wended  his  way  to  Woodland 
Rookery,  various  were  the  feelings  mingled 
in  his  breast.  Rage,  hatred,  and  revenge, 
eeemed  to  have  taken  posseseioif  of  his  gene- 
Tally  placid  disposition,  and  his  mild  featniw 
were  deeply  lined  with  contending  einotioiu. 

"  Then  I  was  not  deceived,"  said  he.  "  It 
tras  her  I  saw  go  to  him  at  the  hotel  in  Loa- 
don.  That  such  a  demon  should  exist  in  snch 
a  shape !  Where  could  she  have  met  with  him? 
How  could  they  have  corresponded  ffilb 
each  other  in  secret  ?  On  the  eve  of  becom- 
ing my  wife,  too  !  Good  Heaven  !  that  snch 
things  should  be !"  exclaimed  Titley,  baiyiog 
his  smarting  features  in  his  hands.  "  I  must 
not  confide  this  to  Wilmott,"  continued  he; 
"  not  even  to  him.  If  I  fall,  the  true  came 
may  never  be  known ;  and  then  those  besiQ 
that  are  happy  now  may  remain  so.  SbonU 
I  survive,  I'll  leave  England  immediately,  >si 
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frame  the  money  tale  from  abroad,  as  the  rea- 
son. To  her  111  write  a  cool,  formal  with- 
drawal of  my  suit,  and  then — as  many  have 
done  before  in  the  purest  love  afiairs — ^forget 
her.*' 

When  Titley  arrived  at  his  friend's  house, 
he  inquired  of  the  servant  if  Wilmott  was  at 
home. 

^'  No,  sir,'*  replied  the  man.  ^*  Master  has 
not  returned  jet." 

"  I'm  not  very  well,"  rejoined  Titley,  turn- 
ing his  face  from  the  servant.  '^Tell  him, 
when  he  comes,  that  I  have  retired  for  the 
night." 

Locking  his  chamber  door,  Titley  threw 
himself  upon  the  bed,  and  wept  like  a  child. 
Becovering  from  his  intense  agitation,  he 
walked  about  the  room  for  some  time,  and 
then  washed  away  all  stains  of  blood  from  his 
battered  fejie. 

'*  I  must  have  v^  friend  in  this  matter,"  said 
he.     **  What  shall  I  do !     If  I  could  deceive 
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WUmott,  and  hide  fri 
no,  that  would  be  im 
word  to  him  about  it. 

Framing  fifty  res 
them  as  soon  aa  mai 
pace  the  room.  At  1 
have  it !     Yes,  he  sha 

All  that  night  a  L 
its  pale  light  from  Ti 
Upon  the  wall  the  shi 
remained,  till  mominj 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

HOW  TO  PROCURE  A  SECOND. 

"  The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law  : 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it^  and  take  this." 

From  pleasant  dreams  of  writs,  executionsi 
actions,  chancerynsnits,  and  heavy  bills  of  costs, 
Francis  Fiddylee,  Esq.,  was  prematurely  roused 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  his  office-door.  With 
a  discontented  yawn  he  crawled  out  of  bed, 
and  muttered,  as  his  foot  flinched  on  the  cold, 
bare  floor,  '*  Nothing  but  a  dream.  All  my 
eye  and  Betty  Martin!  No  trespasses,  no 
assaults,  nothing  to  make  life  happy.  I  won- 
der who's  rapping  so  early ;  I  wish  I  could 
prove  it  a  battery." 
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Peeping  below,  he  sa 
a  great  coat,  with  a  sha 
a  small  mahogany  case  ' 

"  Well,  sir,  what  do 
tation  ?"  inquired  the  ai 

"  Yes,"  was  the  repl; 

The  yoice  struck  Fid 
but  he  could  not  recogn 
his  looks. 

"  I'll  be  with  you  in 
rejoined  the  lawyer,  slip 
as  rapidly  as  poBsible. 
at  seven  minutes  past 
"  Long  consultation :  i 
one  pound  one ;  and  ch< 

In  a  short  period,  Fii 
stairs,  and,  uubolting  hie 
the  stranger. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  sli 
offering  a  damaged  nu 
occupying  one  himself 
"  Bless  my  soul  f  "  exc 
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mbbing  his  hands  with  glee  as  he  looked  at 
his  client's  braised  and  swollen  face.  '*  An 
assault  tn  et  armis^  I  see.  He,  he  I  Wish  I 
was  the  plaintiff,  that's  all.  Assaults  pay 
better  than  trespass,  sir.  It  comes  home  to 
a  man's  feelings^  when  a  good  assault  has  been 
committed.  I  quite  enyy  all  assaults,  they 
are  so  profitable." 

'*  My  business  here,"  commenced  the  stran- 
ger  

^'Oracious  me!"  exclaimed  the  lawyer. 
•*  Why,  it's  Powis  Titley,  Esq.  —  Larkins, 
Tarsus  Titley — ^heayy  damages— -large  costs-^ 
I  see  before  me." 

The  same,  sir,"  replied  Titley. 
Ah,  sir ! "  sighed  Fiddylee ;  '^  I  miss  the 
good  dinners  at  the  Hall  sadly.  That  cause 
was  a  good  one  at  the  time,  but  I  question  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  it.  So  many  dinners  come 
to  so  much  money,  and  we  all  know  how  these 
things  tell  up  in  the  long  run." 

*'  A  very  business-like  way  of  calculating," 
replied  Titley. 


it 
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"I  reckoned  without  my  host,  I  fear," 
rejomed  Fiddylee.  ^*  But  all  most  admit  I 
managed  the  cause  in  a  true  professional 
style." 

"  Quite  so,  no  doubt,"  answered  Titley. 

^^  And  when  that's  the  case,"  returned  the 
attorney,  "  we're  justified  in  ruining  our  best 
friend,  and  selling  the  bed  from  under  him.** 
Indeed,"  responded  Titley. 
It's  a  rule  adopted  by  us,  sir,  from  tima 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not,'' 
said  the  lawyer.  ^*  And  through  these  means 
we  often  turn  opponents  into  clients,  which  I 
entertain  a  hope  may  now  be  the  case." 

*^  My  case  has  no  precedent,  I  should  say, 
in  your  common  practice,"  replied  Titley. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  returned  the  lawyer.  "So 
much  the  better,  sir;  so  much  the  better. 
We  '11  establish  one.  Now,  sir,  the  partica* 
lars,"  continued  he,  seizing  a  pen. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself,"  replied  Titley; 
"  we  shall  require  no  writing." 
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The  attorney  stared  in  mute  astonishment. 
No  writing!  Were  his  buoyant,  budding 
hopes  of  voluminous  pleadings,  thick,  fat 
briefs,  and  heavy  bills  of  costs,  to  be  crushed, 
and  vanish  like  his  sanguine  vision  of  the 
night  ?  Was  it  all  unreal ;  dwindling  into 
noaght  but  *  My  eye  and  Betty  Martin  ? ' " 

Titley  took  from  his  pocket  a  bank  note 
for  twenty  pounds.  The  sight  of  it  was  "  a 
refresher**  to  the  lawyer's  flagging  spirits ;  and, 
when  it  was  placed  in  his  hands,  his  very  large 
organ  of  acquisitiveness  occasioned  a  sympa- 
thetic pleasure  even  to  the  ends  of  his  toes. 

"  What  may  I  have  the  happiness  of  doing 
for  this  ?"  inquired  Fiddylee. 

"  A  great  service  to  me,"  replied  Titley ; 
**  but  one  of  little  inconvenience  to  yourself.*' 

"  Name  it,'*  rejoined  the  attorney,  with  his 
blandest  smile. 

**  I  am  going  to  fight  a  duel  this  morning," 
said  Titley ;  "  and  I  wish  you  to  be  my 
second.  ** 
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"  Duel !  second !"  exclaimed  Fiddvlee,  wi-«: 
his  gooseberry-eyes  sticking  from  their  sockeV'^ 

"  Yes,"  replied  Titley,  "  merely  that."        i 

"  Merely  that,"  repeated  the  lawyer.  "  Th 
my  ears  deceive  mef" 

"  I  should  say  not,"  responded  Titley. 

"  Duelling  is  prohibited  by  law,"  l^ 
Fiddylee.  "  Blackatone  lays  it  down  tt » 
very  grave  offence." 

"Well?"  replied  Titley,  growing  rttlw 
impatient.  "  Will  you  be  retained  in  tbli 
matter  ?" 

"  To  offer  a  bribe  for  an  illegal  BerriiM^  I 
should  say  was  actionabLe,"  said  Fiddylee, 
musingly. 

"  Your  answer,"  returned  Titley. 

"  And  yet,"  continued  Fiddylee,  lookiiiy«t 
the  dingy  ceiling,  "  I  fear  it  wouldn't  li(W. 
There's  no  precedent,  I  think,  in  any  of  oof 
reports." 

*'  Do  yon  agree  to  my  terms  ? "  inquM 
Titley. 
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"  No,  sir,"  repUed  Fiddylee.  "  The  re- 
spectability of  the  profession  must  not  be 
oompromised/* 

"Then  return  me  the  money,**  rejoined 
Titley. 

The  attorney  had  almost  forgotten  the 
crisp,  pleasant  feeling  of  the  note  between 
his  fingers.  But  there  it  was,  with  its  bold 
flourished  "  twenty  '*  stamped  upon  the 
Borfoce. 

Is  there  a  lawyer  on  earth  who  would  part 
with  twenty  pounds  within  his  grasp,  unless 
compeUed?  At  any  rate,  Fiddylee  was  not 
one  to  do  so.  No  sooner  had  his  strange  cli- 
ent demanded  a  return  of  the  twenty  pounds, 
than  thoughts  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  lawyer 
as  to  the  value  of  the  respectability  of  the 
profession, 

"  The  real  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  vnll 
fetch,'*  said  Fiddylee,  mentaUy.  "  1  must  not 
throw  away  a  chance/' 

Titley  saw  the  lawyer's  hesitation,  and  fol* 
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lowed  up  the  breach  ma 
saying, — 

"  You'll  never  get  tw 
your  life." 

"  I  run  no  personal  i 
Fiddylee. 

"  None  whateyer,"  re 

"  But  then,  you  see, 
law,"  returned  Fiddyle 
its  wholesome  measurei 
them." 

"  That  may  sound  w 
Titley  ;  "  but  what  do  y 
its  measures  ?" 

"  All  I  can,"  replii 
that's  very  little,"  said 
shake  of  the  head, 

"  Then  the  greater  n 
less  about  them,"  rejoin 

"  What  will  be  the 
should  I  consent  to  und 
the  attorney. 
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"  To  accompany  me  to  the  field,  and  to 
hand  me  one  of  these  pistols  when  the  ground 
is  measured.  Little  else,  I  assure  jou,"  re- 
plied Titley. 

"  That's  easy  enough,"  rejoined  Fiddylee, 
'*  But  shouldn't  vre  try  to  come  to  terms 
first  ?  I've  read  of  such  things  in  the  news-» 
papers." 

**  No  arrangement  will  he  attempted  here," 
said  Titley.     "  A  blow  has  been  struck," 

**  From  your  appearance  a  great  number  I 
should  think,"  replied  Fiddylee  ;  "  but  can't 
we  compromise  ?" 

*^  My  enemy  has  nothing  to  compromise 
with,  except  his  life,"  bitterly  replied  Titley. 

*^  Let's  take  his  acceptance  at  two  months 
for  a  good  round  sum,"  suggested  the  attorney; 
•*  or  get  a  cognovit." 

"We  must  use  other  weapons,"  returned 
Titley;  "  you  consent  to  become  my  second  ?" 
continued  he. 

"  Upon   one   condition,"   said   Fiddylee ; 
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"  that  you  now  sign  a  codicil,  leaving  me  * 
pretty  legacy  in  the  event  of  your  being  killed* 
80  that  I  may  have  feathers  to  fly  with ;  bm^ 
in  case  of  your  reversing  matters  with  yon^" 
adversary,  you  promise  to  give  me  a  handsome* 
sum  for  the  like  purpose.  This  place  will  b^^ 
much  too  hot  for  me  either  way." 

"  I  consent  to  your  conditions,"  replied 
Titley. 

"Then,  here  goes,"  rejoined  the  lawyers- 
seizing  a  pen  and  some  paper  ;  "  in  the  nani^s- 
of  God,  amen  ■ —  I  — —  what's  yonr  christiu:" 
name  V  inquired  the  attorney,  paiuiug  in  H^ 
task. 

"  Powis,"  replied  Titley ;  "be  quick, o«» 
time  is  short." 

"  Powis  Tit .     How  do  you  spell  tk* 

last  syllable  ?"  asked  Fiddylee. 

"  Yoa  ought  to  know,  sir,"  replied  Titley ; 
"  or  you're  not  proficient  in  the  mysterie* "» 
jour  profession," 

"  That's  severe,  that  is,"  rejoined  the  !»•• 
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yer;  "but,  never  mind,  I   remember  now, 
1     0    y— Powis  Titley,  being  of  sound /' 

The  rest  was  lost  in  a  low  mutter,  as  he 
droye  his  pen  rapidly  over  the  paper. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  required  document 
was  signed  and  delivered  over  to  the  attorney, 
who  deposited  it  in  a  large  iron  chest,  studded 
with  broad-headed  rivets.  "Title  deeds,''  in 
flaring  white  letters,  was  painted  upon  the 
door;  but  typical  of  the  attorney's  solidity, 
it  enclosed  nothing  within  its  capacious  jaws, 
save  dust,  and  the  skeleton  of  an  incautious 
Paul  Pry,  of  the  blue-bottle  species. 

It's  a  queer  retainer,"  observed  Fiddylee, 

a  very  queer  one.   But,  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, I  couldn't  refuse  it." 

"  You  are  fond  of  sharp  practice,"  added 
Titley ;  "  I  think  you'll  find  this  keen  enough." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Fiddylee,  "  it's  a  shade 
or  two  keener  than  I  relish." 

"We  cannot  always  suit  our  tastes,"  re* 
plied  Titley. 
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The  lawyer  pulled  on  his  great-coat,  and 
wrapped  a  white  woollen  comforter  round  to 
throat.  Pressing  a  narrow-hrimmed  hat  oyer 
his  eyes,  and  drawing  on  a  pair  of  dirty 
Woodstock  gloves,  he  said — 

*♦  I'm  ready,  sir,  to  attend  yon." 

As  they  took  their  way  from  the  office  to- 
wards the  place  of  meeting,  Fiddylee  inquired 
the  name  of  his  client's  opponent. 

**  Banger,"  replied  Titley. 

"  Titley  against  Banger,"  rejoined  the  at- 
torney ;  "  there's  a  great  deal  in  effect,  sir, 
in  this  world.  We  professional  gentlemen 
never  admit  our  ignorance  npon  any  subject 
we're  engaged  in ;  but  pretend  a  knowledge, 
if  we  have  it  not.  By  this  we  frequently 
worm  out  a  few  hints,  which  enable  ns  to  ap- 
pear proficient,  and  pocket  the  fee.  How- 
ever," continued  Fiddylee,  "  as  I  hate  got  the 
fee,  that  alters  the  matter  considerably.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  my  entire 
want   of  knowledge  and   experience  in  tbe 
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cause  I  am  now  engaged  in.  If,  therefore, 
you  will  give  me  instructions  how  to  act,  we 
may  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  obtaining 
a  verdict  in  our  favour." 

"  rU  do  so,"  replied  Titley,  "  for  I  have 
no  wish  you  should  appear  quite  ignorant  how 
to  conduct  an  afiair  of  honour." 

Fiddylee  looked  at  the  speaker  shrewdly. 
There  was  a  strange  equivocal  meaning  in  his 
tone,  and  a  sarcastic  smile  upon  his  lips. 

**  Take  this  case  of  pistols,"  said  Titley ; 
**  for  we're  nearing  the  spot,  and  it's  part  of 
youp  duty  to  carry  them." 

Fiddylee  took  the  case  as  desired. 

"  Now,  then,  listen,"  continued  Titley ; 
'^  and  be  sure  you  conduct  yourself  as  I  tell 
yon." 

I  will,"  replied  the  attorney. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  DUEL. 

**  There  are  tome  days  that  might  outmeasure  yetrs, 

Days  that  obliterate  the  past,  and  make 

The  future  of  the  colour  which  they  cast. 

A  day  may  be  a  destiny ;  for  life 

Lives  in  but  little — but  that  little  teems 

With  some  one  chance — the  balance  of  all  time." 

It  was  one  of  those  mornings  in  the  yonsg 
year,  which,  like  most  things  in  their  earty 
days,  evince  a  decided  and  constant  inclination 
to  be  inconstant.  Bright  and  lowering,  chee^ 
ful  and  sad,  the  sunshine  went  and  came; 
while  a  bleak  wind  sometimes  swept  along  in 
puffing  gusts,  and  then  stopped  in  his  wild 
course,  like  a  netted  stag  in  his  flight.  0^ 
casionally  a  hissing  shower  burst  from  an  iokj 
cloud,  followed   by  a  sudden  gleam  of  tbe 
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peeping  sun.  The  tears  and  smiles  of  the 
morning  sneceeded  each  other  with  the  fickle- 
ness of  a  spcHled  child. 

"  A  remarkably  unpleasant  day  ;  very  dis- 
agreeable occupation  for  it,  and  a  devilish 
nasty  place  is  this  Dog  and  Duck,"  said  An- 
stmther,  completing  his  toilet  before  a  blue- 
streaked  looking-glass,  of  about  three  inches 
square.  ^^  One's  earthly  comforts  are  rapidly 
changed  into  trials  of  aching  endurance.  Who 
eonld  have  thought  yesterday,  mth  the  most 
fertile  imagination,  that  we  should  be  on  our 
load  to  a  fight !"  soliloquised  he ;  ^^  but  here 
we  are,  principal  and  second,  on  the  verge  of 
boming  powder.*' 

At  this  moment,  Charles  entered  the  room, 
with  the  butt-end  of  a  pistol  sticking  out  of 
each  pocket  in  the  skirts  of  his  coat. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  it  wants  but  ten 
minutes  to  the  hour.'* 

"  I'm  ready,"  replied  Anstruther ;  **  but 
most  unwilling." 

G  2 
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"  I  know  you  are,  Anstruther,"  rejoined 
Charles.  "  And  I  am  gratefdl  for  your  kind 
feeling.  But  what's  to  be  done  ?  Fight  we 
must!" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  returned  his  finend  ;  "  but 
really  the  circumstance  occurs  so  devilish  nud 
apropos,  that  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for 
settling  it  amicably." 

"  It's  impossible,"  said  Charles.  "  Look 
at  these  cuts  and  contusions." 

"  They  are  dumb,  but  unanswerable  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary,"  replied  Anstruther. 

"  Nothing  earthly  could  induce  me  to 
forego  the  meeting,"  said  Charles,  resolutely. 
^'  And  if  my  hand  will  but  keep  as  steady  as 
my  purpose,  I  shall  riddle  him  through  the 
heart." 

"  A  very  tender  spot  for  a  riddle,"  added 
his  friend ;  ^^  but  I  cannot  make  out  any  thing 
of  the  cause  of  quarrel,"  said  he ;  "  althoo^ 
I've  been  thinking  about  it  the  whole  of  the 
night." 
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•  **  I  have  informed  you  all  I  know,"  re- 
plied Charles.  "As  I  told  you,  I  became 
acquainted  with  this  Mr.  Powis  Titley  last 
autunm.  He  seemed  a  gentleman,  and 
wsB  always  particularly  agreeable  and  friendly 
whenever  we  met.  I  learned  from  him  that 
he  was  intimate  with  my  uncle ;  but,  for  the 
preservation  of  my  secret,  I  did  not  permit 
him,  of  course,  to  learn  who  I  was.  About 
December  I  lost  a  large  sum  at  a  gambling- 
house,  and,  giving  ^  an  I  0  U'  for  it,  was 
donned  daily  for  payment.  He  happened  to 
be  in  my  room  one  morning,  when  a  man 
called  as  usual  for  the  money,  and  giving  him 
the  same  reply  for  the  twentieth  time,  that  I 
WHS  unable  to  pay  it,  he  became  veiy  insolent, 
"  *  What  is  the  amount  ?'  inquired  Titley, 
"Three  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds," 
replied  the  man. 

"  Without  my  requesting  him,"  continued 
Charles,  "he  instantly  wrote  a  cheque  for 
the  sum,  tore  up  the  acknowledgment,  and 
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ordered   the    impudent    fellow    oat  of  the 


room." 


^'  A  very  liberal  action/'  said  Anstruthei, 
"  from  a  comparative  stranger." 

"  So  I  thought  it,"  replied  Charles ;  "  aDd 
expressed  myself  so  at  the  time.  He  trettad 
it,  however,"  continued  Charles,  "as  no 
favour  conferred,  and  gave  me  some  good 
advice  as  to  not  again  getting  into  a  similar 
scrape." 

"Adding  kindness  to  liberality,"  added 
Anstmther. 

"  About  a  month  since,"  continued  Charies, 
"  I  received  a  letter,  asking  for  a  return  ci 
the  loan,  if  convenient.  By  some  struige 
forgetfulness  on  my  part,  I  neglected  to  re- 
ply to  it ;  but  intended  to  repay  the  money 
in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  knowing  that 
he  was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  It  was  unfortunate,  certainly,  you  should 
have  forgotten  to  answer  the  application," 
observed  Anstmther.      "But  the  cause  ap- 
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Ipears  to  me  very  insuflScient  for  this  desperate 
conduct." 

"  It's  the  only  one  I  could  have  given  him," 
replied  Charles. 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  it !"  ejaculated  his 
friend.  '^  But  I  suppose  the  affair  must  take 
its  course." 

**  Unquestionably,"  replied  Charles.  "  I 
would  not  forgive  him  if  he  had  saved  my  life. 
No  explanation  or  apology  he  could  make 
would  satisfy  me." 

**  Then  it's  of  no  use  attempting  one  on  the 
ground,"  rejoined  his  friend. 

''  None  in  the  least,"  said  Charles. 

<^You  asked  him  if  the  money  was  the 
cause,"  observed  Anstruther. 

"  I  did,"  replied  Charles. 

**  And  he  replied  yes,"  rejoined  his  friend. 

**  Without  any  prevarication,"  said  Charles ; 
^*  and  repeated  it  more  than  once." 

"The  man  must  be  mad,"  replied  An- 
struther. 


C6 
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"  You'll  find,  as  I  did,"  rejoined  Charlei, 
^^a  great  deal  of  method  in  his  madness. 
But,  come,  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"Are  your  pistols  in  order  ?"  inquired  An- 
struther. 

Perfect,"  replied  Charles. 
Then    forward,"    rejoined    Anstruther. 
"  May  good  fortune  protect  you !" 

Their  way  was  through  a  primrose-banked 
lane.  Pale  green  buds  were  just  tinging  the 
hedges,  and  the  old  spot  looked  the  same  to 
Charles  as  when  he  passed  down  it  many 
years  ago,  a  wild,  thoughtless  schoolboy. 
There  was  the  same  style,  hacked  all  orer 
with  his  knife;  there  was  the  large,  green- 
mossed  stone,  placed  there  no  one  could  tell 
when,  but,  perhaps,  ages  ago,  on  which  be 
used  to  sit  with  his  sister,  and  make  her  weep 
by  saying  he  would  "go  for  a  soldier;"  and 
there  was  the  tall  beech-tree,  from  which  he 
fell  when  pilfering  the  eggs  from  the  nest  of 
a   mavis.      What  trials  had  he  undeigone 
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since  his  eyes  rested  on  these  cherished 
scenes  of  his  childhood !  He  was  an  altered 
being.  Time,  climate,  and  misfortune  had 
changed  the  fair-skinned,  laughing  youth  into 
a  son-burned,  care-worn  man.  But  there 
they  were,  the  same  as  then,  immutable. 

Side  by  side  the  friends  walked  without 
speaking,  each  being  occupied  with  his  own 
reflections. 

**  That  it  should  come  to  this,"  thought 
Charles.  "  This  very  day,  anticipated  by  me 
for  months  of  ceaseless  anxiety  and  hope, 
may  prove  the  last  of  my  existence,  and  that, 
too,  by  the  hand  of  an  irritable  brawler. 
When  I  fondly  believed  all  trouble  was  at  an 
end — ^but  it  does  n't  do  to  think  of,"  said  he, 
aloud ;  ^^  'tis  a  shaft  of  fate,  and  she'll  wing 
it  as  she  thinks  fit." 

^*  May  she  plant  it  in  the  breast  of  your 
enemy !"  responded  Anstruther,  '^  as  one  must 
fall,  it  seems." 

"  Why    misery    after    miseiy,  "    replied 
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Charles,  ^'  hunt  so  closely  on  my  heels,  that 
I  feel  almost  careless  which  of  us  she  makes 
her  butt." 

"  Nonsense,"  rejoined  his  friend.  "  Cheer 
up,  man.  I  am  confident  all  will  be  well  in  the 
end.  I'll  attempt  a  cooling  off  of  this  fire- 
eater." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  added  Charles ;  "  you  must 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  As  an  officer  and  a 
man  of  the  world,"  continued  he,  "  you  know 
arrangement  is  impossible.  Words  can  be  bo 
apologies  for  blows.  An  exchange  of  shots, 
and  an  effectual  one  too,  we  must  have." 

Anstruther  gave  no  reply  ;  but,  taking  the 
pistols  from  his  companion's  pockets,  clicked 
the  locks,  «and  examined  them  minutely. 

"  There  they  are,"  observed  Charles,  as 
Titley  and  his  second  became  visible  on  the 
edge  of  the  gravel-pit.  "  I  hope  we  are  not 
late,"  said  he. 

'^  Just  to  the  exact  time,"  replied  hb  friend, 
looking  at  his  watch. 
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The  pit  shelved  off  gradually  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  feet,  and  fonned  a  wide,  yawning 
chasm,  with  a  level  bottom  for  a  hundred 
yards.  Thistles  and  tall  rank  grass  grew 
upon  the  sloping  sides,  and  it  was  evident  the 
spade  and  pickaxe  had  long  been  strangers 
there.  A  dwarf  ash,  stunted  in  its  growth 
from  the  arid  soil,  was  the  only  tree  which 
waved  its  crippled  branches  over  the  desolate 
spot,  and  a  black,  stagnant  pool,  round  which 
iome  spotted  toads  croaked  and  crawled,  had 
formed  itself  at  the  roots. 

"  A  place  well  chosen  for  the  deed,"  ob- 
served Charles  to  his  friend,  as  they  followed 
Tidey  and  his  second  into  the  pit. 

**  There*s  no  chance  of  being  interrupted,  I 
should  say,'*  replied  Anstruther. 

Titley  stood  with  his  back  turned  towards 
his  opponent,  at  some  distance  off,  when  An- 
struther approached  Fiddylee. 

**  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  your 
name,  sir,"  said  he,  lifting  his  hat,  and  pre- 
senting his  card  to  the  attorney. 
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"  Francis  Fiddylee,  attomey-at-law,  and 
solicitor  in  the  high  court  of  chancery,"  re- 
plied Fiddylee. 

Anstmther  smiled  at  the  detailed  answer, 
and  rejoined — 

"  It  would  have  given  me  more  pleasure  to 
have  met  you  under  less  inauspicious  circum- 
stances/' 

* 

"  The  feeling's  mutual,  upon  my  honour," 
said  the  lawyer,  placing  a  hand  upon  a  spot 
where  his  heart  should  have  been.  "  But 
business  is  business,  sir,  all  the  world  over,'' 
continued  he,  **  and  we  must  n't  lose  sight  of 
the  main  chance.  The  words  of  my  poor  fe- 
ther  to  me  many  a  time,  sir,  the  late  Mr. 
Fiddylee  of  Kidderminster — " 

"  We  have  no  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
your  late  father's  estimable  advice,"  replied 
Anstruther.  "Had  we  not  better  com- 
mence the  preliminaries  for  this  unlucky 
affair  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir,  certainly ! "  returned 
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Piddylee.     "  You'll  find  no  back-out  flinch-^ 
ing  in  us.     We're  ready  for  trial." 

"  Are  there  no  means  left  to  settle  this 
strange  and,  from  what  I've  learned,  uncalled- 
for  dispute  ?"  inquired  Anstruther. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  replied  the  attorney,  *'  I 
am  playing  the  second  fiddle  here,  not  the  first. 
If  matters  were  reversed,  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  compromise  the  thing  at  once." 

"  In  what  way  ?"  asked  Anstruther. 

Fiddylee  screwed  up  his  lips,  and,  casting 
his  eyes  upwards,  replied,  '^  I  should  say  a 
drubbing  like  that  which  my  client  has  re- 
ceived would  be  worth,  at  a  fair  valuation, 
little  short  of  five  hundred  pounds." 

"  Would  money  then  satisfy  you  ?  "  said 
Anstruther,  sneering  with  contempt  at  the 
unabashed  attorney. 

Decidedly  it  would,"  replied  Fiddylee; 

or  I  shouldn't  decline  a  good  bill  at  a  short 
date,  with  plenty  of  endorsers.  Nothing  like 
plenty  of  endorsers,  sir,"  continued  he;  "  writs 
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against  all  in  case  of  non-payment.  .  He,  he ! 
fine  things  for  us — ^fine  things/' 

Anstruther  stared  in  silent  surprise  at  the 
lawyer.  He  began  to  think  there  was  troth 
in  his  observation,  about  madness  dictating  the 
measure.  Titley  now  approached,  and,  bow- 
ing to  him,  said — 

"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  but  I  think  we 
are  dallying  away  time  unnecessarily.** 

"  Your  patience  for  a  moment  longer,"  re- 
plied Anstruther,  taking  the  attorney  a  few 
yards  away.  "  Can  there  be  no  explanaticxi 
given  ?"  he  inquired.  "  I  cannot  imagine  the 
sole  cause  of  this  violent  attack  to  arise  from 
what  I've  been  told." 

"  That's  a  matter  of  opinion,  you  see,  sir," 
replied  Fiddylee,  who  was  totally  ignorant 
and  careless  of  the  cause,  but,  according  to 
his  established  rule,  did  not  choose  to  appear 
so.  He  had  inquired  for  the  particulars  of 
Titley,  but  received  a  vague  and  evasiTC 
answer. 
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"  You  have  nothing  farther  to  say,  then," 
added  Anstmther. 

"  No  replication  whatever  to  the  plea," 
answered  the  attorney ;  ^^  we  are  at  issue." 

Anstruther  bowed  to  this  legal  reply,  and 
retired  to  the  side  of  his  friend. 

^^  I  can  make  nothing  of  him,"  said  A.n- 
strather ;  *^  but  am  more  puzzled  than  ever." 

"  Why  attempt  it  ?"  replied  Charles ;  **  you 
knew  in  the  first  instance  it  was  useless  to 
enter  into  any  sort  of  discussion.  Pray  pro« 
oeed  to  measure  the  ground." 

Anstruther  again  approached  Fiddylee,  who 
was  looking  at  Titley  ramming  a  bullet  into 
the  rifle  bore  of  his  pistol. 

"  Twelve  paces,  I  suppose,  sir,  will  meet 
with  your  approval,"  said  Anstruther,  address- 
ing the  attorney. 

"  As  many  more  or  less  as  you  please,"  re- 
plied the  accommodating  attorney. 

**  Hush ! "  rejoined  Titley,  stopping  in 
hb  task,  and  bowing  to  Anstruther.     **  Yon 
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bave  named  the  asual  d 
"  which  we  leave  fo 
My  second,  I'm  sure, 
offer." 

"  None  whatever,"  a 
don't  consider  me," 

Casting  his  eyes  roui 
ing  a  green  patch  in  tl 
sented  nothing  to  guid 
dropped  a  glove,  stro" 
&om  it,  and  then  drop] 

"  A  fair  choice,"  ol 
his  pistols  to  Fiddylee, 
arm. 

Anstruther  beckoned 
the  first  glove,  while  Ti 


"  I  had  better  retire, 
ing  as  if  he  was  sea 
ill." 

"  Give  me  a  pistol," 
ing  one  from  the  trem 
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^  and  get  oat  of  my  sights  you  snivelling 
coward.*' 

"That's  actionable^  remember,"  rejoined 
the  attorney,  recovering  some  of  his  self- 
possession.  "  A  witness  just  now  would  be 
worth  some  money." 

"I  will  count  three  and  say,  fire!"  said 
Anstruther,  seeing  that  both  were  prepared. 

Away  scudded  the  attorney  behind  the 
trunk  of  the  ash  tree ;  and,  closing  his  eyes, 
waited  shivering  for  the  result. 

**  Beady  !"  said  Anstruther,  in  a  clear,  firm 
voice.  Click,  click  went  the  pistols,  while 
each  presented  as  much  of  his  side  as  pos- 
sible to  the  other ;  showing  that  neither  was 
a  novice  in  the  art. 

"  One,  two,  three — fire  !"  said  Anstruther. 

A  simultaneous  roar  came  from  the  muzzles 
of  the  steadily-levelled  pistols.  The  smoke 
enveloped  the  forms  of  the  adversaries  for  a 
few  moments ;  but,  gathering  into  a  cloud,  it 
rose  slowly  above  their  heads,  and  left  them 
gazing  at  each  other  stedfastly. 
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Anstruther  looked  at  his  friend,  then  at 
Titley,  while  Fiddylee  sprang  firom  behind 
the  tree,  and,  as  he  described  it,  "  had  an  eye 
open  for  damages." 

For  the  few  succeeding  seconds  not  a  breath 
was  drawn ;  but  gradually  the  form  of  hw 
opponent  faded  from  CharWs  sight,  and  with 
a  deep  groan  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  My  God !"  exclaimed  Anstruther,  "  he's 
killed.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  sir,  assist 
me!" 

And  Anstruther  began  tearing  off  the 
clothes  of  his  speechless  friend  with  frantic 
gesture. 

"  Look  at  his  breast,"  said  Titley,  "  a  little 
to  the  right." 

The  bosom  was  exposed,  and  a  dark  bine, 
bloodless  hole  told  the  silent  but  melancholy 
truth. 

"  I'm  off,"  said  Fiddylee,  after  catching  t 
glimpse  of  the  wound.  "  I  shall  draw  upon 
you  for  the  agreed  sum,  remember,"  continued 
he  to  Titley ;  "  and  here  goes." 
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*•  Stop,"  replied  Titley,  as  the  attorney 
harried  off,  '*  stay,  or  I'll  blow  your  brains 
out." 

The  lawyer  **  came  to  upon  a  short  turn/' 
us  a  nautical  phrase  would  describe  it.  But 
fear  predominated  with  the  selfish  Fiddylee. 
He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  fleeing 
from  impending  danger ;  and,  scarcely  per- 
mitting his  eyes  to  rest  for  a  moment  upon 
the  group,  he  continued  his  flight. 

Titley  covered  the  running  attorney  with  a 
deadly  aim  with  his  second  pistol. 

•*Hold,"  cried  Anstruther,  knocking  the 
lereUed  pistol  from  Titley's  grasp  ;  '^  add  no 
more  misery  to  that  already  created;  but 
anist  me  in  removing  my  dying — alas !  I  fear, 
dead  friend." 

Anstruther  placed  his  hand  upon  the  side 
of  his  friend,  and,  after  a  long  pause  replied, 
•*  His  heart  flutters  now  and  then." 

**  Where  do  you  wish  him  conveyed  ?"  in- 
quired Titley. 
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"  He  had  better  —  and  yet  I  know  not 
what  to  do !  *'  exclaimed  Anstnither,  wring- 
ing his  hands. 

"  For  a  short  time  I  am  at  your  service," 
replied  Titley ;  "  but  yon  must  be  aware,  sir, 
every  moment  to  me  is  precious." 

*'Then  assist  me  in  carrying  him  to  tbe 
Hall,"  rejoined  Anstruther. 

"  To  wAer^f"  said  Titley. 

"  To  the  Hall,"  rejoined  Anstruther. 

"  To  the  HaU !  —  and  wherefore  to  the 
HaU  f"  rejoined  Titley,  his  eyes  flashing  fire 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Although  long  absent,  he'll  be  no  stranger 
there,"  replied  Anstruther. 

"  With  the  exception  of  one  within  its 
walls,  I  hope  and  believe  Mr.  Ranger  is  nn- 
known  to  any,"  rejoined  Titley. 

"  Whom  did  you  say  ?"  interrupted  An- 
struther. 

"  Ranger,"  replied  Titley. 

"  I  am  ignorant  of  your  meaning,"  rejoined 
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Anfitruther.  "  But  Charles  Scourfield,  the 
nephew  of  Squire  Scourfield,  who  now  lies  here 
striken  to  death  by  your  hand,  I  should  think 
would  not  be  an  object  of  disregard  beneath 
that  old  roof.'* 

"Charles  Scourfield!"  exclaimed  Titley, 
with  livid  features,  and  his  eyes  starting  with 
horror  from  their  sockets.  "  He  Charles 
Scourfield  /"  he  repeated,  pointing  to  the  al- 
most inanimate  body  at  his  feet. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Anstruther ;  "  a  warmer- 
hearted  fellow  never  lived ;  nor  a  more  un- 
fortunate one." 

"  My  God  !  my  God !"  exclaimed  Titley ; 
and,  falling  by  the  side  of  the  body,  he  be* 
came  insensible. 
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CHAPTEB  XLI. 

THE  CATASTROPHE. 

"  Tbn*  BowefB  tre  like  the  pleasures  of  ibe  wotHi 
"niis  bloodr  man.  the  care  oo't. 1  hope, !  dreiBi''       ' 

The  squire  had  just  risen  from  his  bed,i» 
was  preparing  for  the  duties  of  his  UbK 
wheo  he  started  at  the  unexpected  sound  W 
fire-arms  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Hall- 

"  Peter  at  a  hawk,  I  suppose,"  said  he, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  seeing  the 
keeper  striding  across  the  lawn,  accorapanif'' 
by  his  terriers. 

"  No,  it  wasn't,"  continued  he.  "  He  M* 
no  gun." 

Throwing  open  the  casement,    the  squire 
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bailed  the  keeper,  and  inquired  the  eanse  of 
the  explosion. 

"  A  boy  keeping  o'  crows,  I  think,  sir,"  re- 
plied Peter.     **  But  I'm  going  to  see." 

The  squire  continued  to  watch  the  receding 
rorm  of  the  gamekeeper,  and,  when  he  had 
a^t  some  distance,  saw  somebody  rush  towards 
tiim,  without  a  hat,  and  address  him  with  vio- 
lent gesticulation.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
brief  conference,  Peter  brought  his  hands  te- 
lpher with  an  expression  of  horror,  and  ran 
off  with  the  person  who  had  addressed  him. 

**  What  can  be  the  matter !"  exclaimed  the 
squire,  hunying  on  his  clothes,  without  any 
attention  to  order. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  descended  the  stair- 
ease,  and  was  hastening  from  the  house,  when 
he  was  called  back  by  Agnes. 

I  cannot  wait,  my  love,''  said  the  squire. 
But  I  have  something  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  say  to  you,"  replied  Agnes ;  *^  and 
I  am  nearly  dressed." 
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*'  Bt  the  tune  you  are,"  rejoined  the  squire, 
^^  I  shall  hare  retnmed." 

^  Dcm't  be  long,  dear  nncle,"  said  Agnes. 
"  I  haTe  risen  on  purpose  to  tell  yon  a  piece 
of  gratifying  and  surprising  news.'* 

^  It  mnst  have  arrived  by  an  eariy  post," 
replied  the  squire. 

^*  No  matter  how  it  came,'*  rejoined  Agnes. 
"  You  will  be  truly  rejoiced  to  hear  it." 

^'Tou  must  not  stir  until  we  have  had  oar 

audience,"  said  Kate,  joining  her  cousin  on 
the  stairs. 

"  I'll  be  back,  my  dears,  before  you've 
finished  with  your  looking-glasses,"  replied 
the  squire,  running  out  of  the  Hall. 

**  How  provoking !"  exclaimed  Kate.  "  I 
was  certain  we  should  be  up  in  time." 

*'  It's  at  least  half  an  hour  before  his  usual 
time  for  rising,"  observed  Agnes.  **  But  he'll 
return  shortly." 

^*  Perhaps  not  till  break&st,"  replied  Kate. 
**  Let  us  dress  quickly  and  seek  hinu" 
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'  We  will,"  rejoined  Agues;  "for,  as  you 
say,  he  may  not  return  till  then,  and  Charles 
will  be  here  before." 

The  squire  proceeded  in  the  direction  that 
Peter  went,  and  perceived  in  the  distance  a 
group  of  persona  bearing  something  towards 
him.  As  he  neared  them,  he  recognized  Tit- 
ley  in  the  background,  assisting  in  carrying 
the  burthen.  Quickly  they  came  on,  and, 
when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  squire,  he 
saw,  to  his  amazement,  it  was  the  apparently 
lifeless  body  of  a  man. 

'*  Good  God  !  "  exclaimed  the  squire. 
"What  is  this?" 

"Stop,"  said  Titley;  "I  can  go  no  far- 
ther ;"  and,  letting  the  limb  be  was  support- 
ing fall  gently  from  his  grasp,  the  body  rested 
on  the  greensward, 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  squire,  "who!  how! 
what  do  I  see  ?" 

Titley  seized  the  squire'a  hand,  and,  bending 
over  the  body,  pointed  to  the  bloodless  fea- 

TOL.  III. 
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tures.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  A  pale  sun- 
beam, straggling  throngfa  the  branches  of  s 
tree  under  which  they  stood,  fell  upon  the 
marble  countenance.  The  streak  of  light 
dazzled  for  a  moment  the  squire's  vision;  but, 
peering  closer,  he  started,  and  with  silent 
horror  continued  to  bend  his  gaze  upon  d)e 
body.  It  could  not  be— and  yet  he  conld 
not  be  mistaken — ^it  was  his  nephew. 

"  You  know  him,"  whispered  Titley. 

The  squire  tried  to  reply,  but  the  words 
died  upon  his  lips.  His  swollen  throat  felt 
ready  to  burst,  and  his  cleaved  tongue  refused 
its  utterance.  He  could  but  look  horror  and 
amazement. 

"  He  still  breathes,"  said  Peter.  "  Let's 
get  him  to  the  Hall  immediately,  dr,  and 
send  for  the  doctor." 

**  Yes,"  replied  Anstruther,  placing  his 
fingers  upon  the  fluttering  pulse,  **  there  is 
still  hope.    Come ;  idle  despair  will  not  avail** 

These  cheering  words  revived  the  sqw^ 
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from  his  stupor;  for,  such  was  his  surprise 
and  horror,  that  all  his  senses  seemed  para- 
lixed  for  a  few  seconds. 

"Was  he  murdered?"  inquired  he,  in  a 
thick  Toice. 

Yes,"  replied  Titley. 
By  whom  ?"  asked  the  squire. 
"  By  me  /"  answered  Titley. 

"  No,  no,  no ! "    responded    Anstruther. 
**  Not  murdered,  sir.     He  fell  fairly." 

"  Fairly  /"  repeated  the  squire. 

"  According  to  the  laws  of  honour,"  replied 
Anstruther. 

"  I'm  bewildered !"  exclaimed  the  squire. 

"  Nor  am  I  less  so,"  said  Anstruther. 
*'  There  has  been  some  fearful  mistake  in  this 
unhappy  afl^r.  But  this  is  no  time  for  ex- 
plination." 

"  Oh !  that  my  hand  had  withered  as  it  was 
nised ! "  exclaimed  Titley,  throwing  himself 
in  agony  upon  the  turf. 

"  This  sorrow  is  useless,"  said  Anstruther. 

h2 
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"  Assist  US,  sir,  in  raising  my  poor  frien)- 
Every  moment  is  of  priceless  worth." 

Tliey  were  bending  to  perform  this  offiw, 
when  the  squire  said,  hastily, — 

"  Stay,  stay ;  his  sister  and  couan  ^ 
proach.  They  '11  go  mad  at  seeing  loB 
thus." 

"  Go  and  prevent  their  coming,"  said  Ab- 
struther  to  Titley,  But  he  could  tot  stir. 
The  ill-timed  sight  rooted  him  to  the  spot. 

"  I  cannot  go,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  camiot  go." 

*'  Come,  gently,"  said  the  squire ;  "  I  will 
endeavour  to  prevent  their  seeing  him." 

With  a  hurried  step  he  left  them,  and  hai- 
tened  towards  Agnes  and  Kate. 

"  What  were  you  doing  there,  dear  fa- 
ther?" inquired  Kate;  *' we  waited  sometJD* 
ere  we  ventured  to  approach  the  assembly 
under  the  tree." 

"  How  pale  and  agitated  you  are!"  n- 
claimed  Agnes. 
"  Heaven  protect  us ! "  ejaculated  Kate. 
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••  Are  you  ill  ?  What  is  the  matter,  dearest 
fikther  ?    Speak,  I  conjure  you." 

"  No,**  murmured  the  squire ;  "  but — we'll 
return  to  the  house." 

**Keep  us  not  in  suspense,"  said  Agnes; 
^bnt  pray  say  the  cause  of  this  trembling 
agitation,  and  those  bleached  features." 

•*  Presently,  presently,"  responded  the 
•quire,  taking  their  hands  in  his,  and  leading 
them  back  towards  the  Hall. 

•*  Who  were  those  with  you  ?"  asked  Kate. 

**Titley  was  one,  my  love,"  replied  her 
fiither. 

**  And  the  others  ?"  said  Kate. 

"  There  is  Wilmott,  I  see,"  observed  the 
•quire,  evading  a  reply.  *^  I  wish  to  speak 
with  him  instantly." 

"  ril  tell  him  so,"  returned  Kate,  running 
to  Wilmott  with  a  flurried  manner. 

Agnes  supported  her  uncle  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, when  he  reeled  with  faintness,  and 
almost  fell. 


nriuBg  t9 
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j9 ;  t^iK9  $  MC  a  mammt  to  lose.** 
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Without  farther  parley,  Wihnott  ran  to 
nder  assistance,  and  the  squire  entered  the 
alL 

Fans  and  hartshorn  had  been  snatched  from 
eir  hiding-comers,  and  an  easy-chair  drawn 
the  open  casement  of  the  breakfast-room 
*  the  anxious  and  attentive  girls.  A  special 
d  nimble  messenger  had  also  been  de- 
itched  for  the  neighbouring  doctor. 
"  Are  you  better,  fSEtther  ?  "*  asked  Kate» 
stening  to  him  as  he  entered  the  apart- 
mt 

^  Much  better,*'  he  replied,  taking  a  seat, 
d  holding  a  hand  of  each  of  the  girls 


'^  Ton  frightened  us  beyond  description," 
d  Agnes,  kissing  her  uncle's  cold  and 
mmy  brow.  '^  And  eyen  now  you  look 
from  being  recovered." 
"  Pear  not,"  replied  the  squire ;  "  there 's 
le  the  matter  with  me." 
^*  We  were  coming  to  tell  you  of  such  a 
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joyful  event,"  said  Kate.     "  But  I  must  leave 
it  for  Agnes  to  narrate." 

''  And  if  you  can  listen,  dear  uncle,"  said 
Agnes,  **  I  will  tell  you  now,  for  yon  must 
know  it  soon." 

"  Yes,  he  will  be  here  directly,"  added 
Kate,  glancing  at  the  clock  over  the  chimney- 
piece. 

"  Stay,"  responded  Agnes,  smiling,  "  you 
must  not  anticipate  my  sequel." 

"  Joy  will  long  be  a  stranger  to  Scourfield 
Hall,  I  fear,"  observed  the  squire,  musingly. 

"  Not  so  long  as  you  now  expect,  dear 
uncle,"  replied  Agnes. 

At  this  moment  the  shuffling  of  feet  was 
heard  from  the  entrance,  and  the  earnest 
whispering  of  several  voices.  The  quick  ear 
of  Agnes  caught  the  sounds,  and  with  the  ex- 
clamation "  '  Tis  he ! "  she  flew  to  the  door. 
Her  fingers  were  on  the  handle,  when  the 
squire  caught  them  from  it,  and  said  in  a 
gentle  voice, — 
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*'  Bemain  here,  Agnes.  Stop  with  me, 
chUd." 

The  deep  concern  which  accompanied  this 
request  attracted  the  attention  of  Agnes. 
She  saw  her  uncle's  quivering  lips,  and  felt  his 
hand  shaking  in  hers  as  if  palsied.  For  a 
short  time  each  gazed  at  the  other  in  silence. 
In  that  hrief  interval,  Agnes  became  an  al- 
tered being.  A  presentiment  of  evil  thrilled 
through  her  frame.  Her  beating  bosom 
throbbed  loudly  with  unknown  fear,  and  she 
felt  that  a  shaft  of  sorrow  was  winged  to  her 
heart. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  pressed  open 
from  the  outside,  and  Wilmott,  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  made  his  appearance.  He 
seized  the  squire's  arm,  and  said,  '^  Be  quick  ; 
we  want  your  assistance." 

The  squire  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  tried 
to  close  the  door ;  but  Agnes  stopped  it,  and 
entered  the  hall  with  them.  Her  uncle  waved 
her  back ;  but,  regardless  of  the  motion,  she 

h5 
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pressed  forward  to  a  group  of  persons  at  the 
farthest  end.  A  groan  smote  her  ear.  Some 
one  tried  to  prevent  her  approach ;  but,  with 
a  bound,  she  threaded  through  the  knot  of 
domestics  and  people  assembled  around  the 
object  of  attraction.  Blood  caught  her  eye. 
A  hand  pressed  upon  the  temples  of  a  persoo 
reclining  on  some  chairs  shaded  the  features. 
The  surgeon  shook  his  head;  his  hand  was 
*  removed.  In  that  livid  countenance  Agnes 
recognised  her  brother ! 

A  piercing  shriek  burst  wildly  from  her 
lips.  Shrill  and  long  it  loaded  the  trembling 
air.  Blasting  sorrow  was  in  the  despairing 
sound.  Swollen  veins  checkered  her  brow 
and  reddened  her  tearless  eyes. 

"  He's  dead  f "  she  screamed,  «  he's  detd !" 
And  she  fell  backwards,  with  a  chilling,  cob- 
vulsive  laugh,  into  her  cousin's  arms. 

'^  Bear  her  away,  for  Ood's  sake  I"  said  tbs 
squire. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  cousin !"  exclaimed  Kite. 
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^  Take  her  to  the  drawing-room/'  said  the 
sqoire,  **  and  be  sore  to  remain  there  till  I 
oome/' 

In  an  anconscioiis  state  Agnes  was  re* 
moved. 

^^  What  is  your  opinion,  doctor  ?'  hastily 
asked  the  squire. 

**  We  may  hope,  sir,  as  long  as  there  is 
breath,'*  replied  the  surgeon.  ^  But  the  case 
b  a  desperate  one." 

*<  Shall  we  take  him  to  a  chamber?'  in- 
quired Wilmott. 

**  At  once,"  replied  the  doctor,  **  where  I 
must  be  left  with  only  my  assistant.  An 
operation  is  necessary,"  continued  he. 

^*  May  I  be  permitted  to  attend  it  ?"  in- 
quired Anstruther. 

''  It  would  be  better  that  you  should  not, 
str,"  replied  the  surgeon. 

A  slight  moan  escaped  the  clenched  lips  of 
Charles. 

<<  My  poor  boy  I"  exclaimed  the  squire, 
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where  they  found  Titley  sitting  with  his  hee 
clasped  in  his  hands,  and  hent  ahnost  to  the 
ground. 

Wilmott  touched  his  friend's  shoolder  lightly, 
when  he  started  up,  and  exhibited  a  £Eice  ghastly 
white. 

"  Follow  ns,"  said  Wilmott. 

The  four  proceeded  to  the  library,  where  a 
long  conference  was  held.  More  than  two 
hours  passed,  and  no  one  stirred.  With  a 
thick  breathing,  Titley  listened  to  Anstrather 
as  he  cleared  away  the  mystery,  and  when  the 
tale  was  told,  he  continued  to  bend  his  ear  to 
listen. 

The  squire  wept  at  the  conclusion  of  it 
Large  tears  coursed  each  other  down  his 
cheeks,  sighs  broke  from  his  lips,  and  he  was 
wrapped  in  gnet 

*'  Let  me  hear  the  explanation,"  sobbed  he. 

"  *Tis  for  you,  sir,  to  give,"  said  Anstrather 
to  Titley. 
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CHAPTER  XTiTT. 

THE  GAMEKEEPER'S  UTEDDING  NIGHT. 

"  All  tbiDgs  tint  we  ordained  festiTal, 
Tuin  from  their  office  to  black  funeral. 
Our  iutnuneots  to  melandiol  j  bellt. 
Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast. 
Our  solemn  hjrmns  to  sullen  dirges  change 
Our  bridal  flowers  senre  for  a  buried  eorse. 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  eoDtrary." 

**  Dear  heart !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bomstead, 
the  bride,  stirring  a  cup  of  strong  bohea  with 
a  slow  and  melancholy  movement.  *^  Who'd 
have  thought  of  such  sad  doings  in  these 
Uitheeome  parts !" 

^*  Ah !  who  indeed  I"  responded  Peter, 
nibbing  the  broad  calf  of  his  crossed  leg. 
'^  We  had  a  right  to  expect  a  weddin'  little 
short  of  Mr.  Will  Bolton's,  and  only  see 
how  it's  turned  up." 
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q[>eiidiDg  a  matter  of  six  and  twopence  upon 
my  cap.  One  might  ajs  well  have  been  married 
in  a  nightcap !" 

"True  —  most  true,"  replied  the  game- 
keeper. 

"  And  the  gown  too— who  saw  it  ?"  added 
Mrs.  Bumstead,  disappointment  drawing  her 
circular  &ce  into  a  straight  line.  "  Not  a 
creetur  hardly." 

"  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured," 
observed  Peter,  gloomily. 

"  It's  very  vexatifying  to  one's  promiscous 
reelings,  though,"  added  Mrs.  Bumstead, 
screwing  her  features  into  various  distortions, 
ind  plainly  exhibiting  symptoms  of  distilling 
briny  tears. 

Peter  hereupon  encircled  his  bride's  sub- 
itantial  waist  with  one  arm,  and,  pressing  a 
lalate  upon  her  rosy  lips,  bade  her  be  of  good 
[$heer. 

"  It's  our  wedding  night,  remember,"  con-  • 
tinaed  he.    "  We  must  have  no  crying,  my 
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dear  Mrs.  B.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolton,  old 
Striver,  and  our  son  Jack,  will  be  heie  pre- 
sently. Come,  come,  come,  we  shall  have  t 
merry  evening  yet." 

"  The  night  gets  rougher  and  rougfaez,' 
observed  Mrs.  Bumstead,  as  a  gust  of  vrind 
rattled  the  rain  against  the  cottage  window. 
^^  I  hope  it  won't  prevent  their  coming,  or 
my  spirits  will  be  worse  than  damp  Hneo." 

"They'll  come,  never  fear,"  replied  Pefcr; 
"I've  been  thinking,"  continued  he,  "that 
there  was  a  shade  of  a  mistake  in  oar  cere- 
mony.*' 

"  A  mistake  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bumstead, 
in  evident  consternation ;  "  am  I  not  a  la^rfd 
wife,  then !" 

"Smooth  your  ruffled  feathers,"  said  the 
keeper,  tenderly ;  "  you're  tightly  fixed,  as  a 
hedgehog  in  a  warmint  trap.  But  our — that 
is,  your  bridesmaid ." 

Here  Peter  hesitated,  and  a  crimson  flush 
spread  from  his  chin  to  his  forehead. 
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Mn.  Bmnstead  waited  with  as  much  pa« 
tienoe  as  ooald  be  expected  from  a  lady  under 
such  ciicnmstances ;  but,  as  her  spouse  took  a 
longer  time  than  was  reasonable  to  regain  his 
confidence,  Mrs.  Bumstead  urged  him  to  pro- 

^  C<Hne,  Peter,  dear,  out  with  it,"  said 
die. 

"What  I  mean  to  observe,"  replied  he, 
with  a  dry  cough — **  that  is  to  say,  what  I 
did  say  to  myself  is — a  bridesmaid  should  be 

m 

a  bridesmaid/* 

"  No  doubt,"  responded  Mrs.  Bumstead. 
^  No  one  can  gainsay  that." 

"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  Peter ;  "  your 
bridesmaid  wasn't  one,  that's  all." 

"  But  she  was,  though,"  said  Mrs.  Bum- 
•lead;  "didn't  Mrs.  Bolton  dress  me  this 
morning ;  didn't  she  go  to  church  with  us ; 
didn't  she  sign  her  name  in  the  book  as  wit- 
ness  to  my  lawful  wedlock ;  and  didn't ." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Peter ;  "  I  admit 


r 
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them  arguments.  But  how  can  a  moUiei. 
that  is  to  be  in  a  few  days,  be  considered  i 
maid  ?" 

"  I  dou't  know,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Mr. 
Bumetead,  reflectively;  "but  I  suppose,  as 
our  parson  must  know  more  of  the  scripteR 
than  we,  she  may  be  so  considered  in  a  reli- 
gious pint  of  view." 

"  You  think,  then,  he  wouldn't  have  gone 
on,  if  all  wasn't  right,"  rejoined  Peter. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  fiumstead; 
"  it  would  have  been  Simony,  Peter,  if  he  bad, 
that's  all." 

"  What's  that  ?"  inquired  her  husband. 

"  I  don't  know,  exactly,"  replied  Mrs. 
Bumstead ;  "  but  it's  a  crime  worse  than 
poaching,  I  believe." 

"  No,  no,  no,  it  can't  be,"  returned  the 
keeper;  "but  I  should  like  to  leam  what  it 
is,  and  why  it's  called  Simony." 

"  It's  a  sort  of  mistake,  done  for  the  imr- 
pose  by  parsons,"    replied  Mrs.  Bumstead; 
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*'  and  go  called  from  old  Simon  Tickletoe,  the 
bigamist,  who  was  hung  when  I  was  a  girl,  if 
my  memory  doesn't  fail  me." 

"  I  think  I  hear  'em  coming,"  observed 
Peter,  rising,  and  going  to  the  door. 

**  It's  time,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Bum* 
stead. 

The  latch  spnmg  np  with  a  ready  poll, 
which  chinked  a  welcome,  and  Peter,  with  a 
hearty  reception,  nshered  in  his  guests,  Wil- 
liam Bolton,  and  his  wife,  Striver,  Button, 
and  Jack. 

A  capacious  cotton  umbrella  had  partly 
protected  Fanny's  new  dress  from  the  rain  ; 
bat  some  glittering  streams  trickled  from  it, 
notwithstanding. 

''  I  hope  it  isn't  injured,"  said  Mrs.  Bum* 
rtead,  wiping  it  with  great  assiduity. 

"I  think  not,"  replied  Fanny;  "but  it 
really  is  a  terrible  evening." 

"  Come,  take  your  seats,"  said  Peter ;  "  if 
there's  not  many  of  us,  we  may  enjoy  our- 
selves." 
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A  loud  crash  of  thunder  at  this  moment 
made  all  start,  and  stare  at  eadi  other.  Flask 
after  flash  of  lightning  succeeded,  and  large 
drops  of  rain  splashed  heayily  against  the  win* 
dows.  Suddenly  one  deafening  roar  peakd 
over  head,  reyerherating  from  hill  to  hill  miles 
distant.  EoU  after  roll  of  the  warring  de- 
ments followed,  and  the  heayy  clouds  floated 
slowly  on,  spouting  forth  their  o'eichaiged 
contents.  The  heavens  grew  momentarilj 
blacker,  and  the  storm  increased  in  its  vio- 
lence. 

^  It's  too  strong  to  last,'*  obeerved  Wil- 
liam. 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Striver,  "  for  thunder 
always  makes  me  and  Button  ahake  at  to 
awful  rate." 

'^  I  thought  one  of  ye  never  knew  what  fear 
was,"  said  Jack. 

"That's  a  fact,"  returned  Striver;  •*ButtoB 
never  knew  what  fear  was.  But  we're  gel- 
ting  old,  Jack,  very  old,  and  we  tremUe 
sometimes  at  such  sounds  as  these." 
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The  little  party  sat  round  a  table,  upon 
which  stood  some  bright  dark-coloured  foam- 
ing ale,  a  stone  bottle  of  '*  strong  water/* 
and  a  tin  pot  of  steaming  elderberry  wine, 
with  slices  of  crisp  toast,  cut  into  long  strips, 
for  soaking  in  the  fragrant  beverage.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bumstead  pressed  their  friends  to 
putake  of  the  hospitable  fare;  but,  after 
their  health  had  been  drunk,  a  flatness  pre- 
vailed, despite  of  Peter's  endeavours  to  dispel 
it.  The  very  attempt  to  raise  a  sound  of 
mirth  was  but  a  mockeiy.  It  grated  on  the 
ear  as  a  broken  chord,  and  fell  from  the  lips, 
prodaiming  its  own  hypocrisy.  There  was  an 
evident  engrossing  subject,  which  all  were 
thinking  of,  yet  each  hesitated  to  mention. 

At  length,  after  an  awkward  silence,  Peter 
inquired,  '*  how  the  squire  was  to-night  ?'* 

*^  Bob  told  me  he  was  uncoromon  low,*'  re- 
plied William ;  ^  I  saw  him  this  morning  for 
the  first  time  since .*' 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  his  wife,  as  if  he 
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had  touched  upon  a  hazardous  topic;  wbiie 
Fanny  rose  from  her  chair,  and  hastened  into 
an  inner  room,  followed  quickly  by  Mrs.  Bom- 
stead. 

"  She  can't  bear  the  mention  of  it,  poor 
thing,"  said  William ;  "  I  ought  to  hate 
thought  of  that." 

"  It's  six  weeks  to-day  since  Master  Charffe 
was  shot,"  observed  Striver ;  "  and  I've  nerer 
laid  eyes  upon  the  squire  since.  Did  he  come 
to  the  kennel ?" 

"  No,"  replied  William  ;  "  I  was  watching 
about,  just  to  see  how  poor  master  fared, 
when  he  came  on  to  the  lawn  with  the  doctor 
and  Mr.  Wilmott.  After  they  had  a  long 
talk,  the  doctor  left,  and  I  went  up  to  'em." 

"  And  how  did  he  look  7"  asked  Peter. 

"  I  knew  him,"  replied  the  huntsniaD ; 
"but  that  was  all." 

"  So  changed,  eh  ?"  said  Striver. 

"  Half  a  century  older,"  responded  Wil- 
liam ;  "  I  touched  my  hat,  and  said  I  hopeJ 
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he  was  better/'  continued  he ;  **  but,  keeping 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  he  slightly  nodded  in 
letum,  and  said  nothing." 

'<  Changed,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Jack. 

*'  They  say  Master  Charles  is  much  better, 
don't  they  ?"  asked  Peter. 

"  Yes,"  replied  William ;  "  I  hear  he  was 
declared  to  be  out  of  danger  to-night.     But 

Miss  Agnes ." 

"  Poor  dear  young    lady  !  "    ejaculated 
Strirer. 

"  How  is  she  ?"  inquired  Peter. 

William  looked  at  the  door  from  which  his 
wife  departed,  and,  bending  forward,  whis- 
pered in  a  scarcely  audible  tone, 

''Bob  told  me,  the  doctor  talked  of  her 
being  taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum." 

"  Heaven  preserve  her !"  exclaimed  Peter. 
"  A  nicer  lady  never  breathed.  What  will 
become  of  us  all  ?" 

Jack  threw  his  head  upon  the  table,  and 
sobbed  as  if  his  young  heart  would  break. 

VOL.  III.  1 
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Stmer  rocked  himself  to  and  fro,  aid, 
looking  at  liis  old  faTomite  crouched  close  to 
his  feet,  iimrmtired  "Our  suuny  days  areorer, 
Button.  The  sooner  we  are  tucked  up  the 
better,  only  let's  go  together,  that's  all  I  ask 
now." 

"Where's  Mr.  Titley?"  inquired  Peter. 

"Some  say  he's  in  France,"  replied  William. 
"  But  I  believe  none  know  to  a  certainty, 
except  the  squire  and  Mr.  Wilmott." 

"  What  a  dreadful  thing  jealousy  is,"  ob- 
sen'cJ  Peter, 

"  Truly  it  is,"  replied  William.  "How 
he  could  suspect  Miss  Agnes  of  any  thing 
wrong  is  more  than  I  can  think  of." 

"  And  so  she  is  worse,  eh  ?"  asked  Strlver. 

"Yes,"  responded  William,  "muchwow." 

"  But  they're  not  going  to  send  her  a«if, 
are  they  ?"  inquired  Jack,  raising  his  tearfiil 
eyes. 

"  No.  Miss  Kate,  when  she  heard  of  the 
doctor's  proposal  to  do  bo,  threw  herself  apci 
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her  knees  before  him  and  the  squire,  and 
begged  so  piteously  for  Miss  Agnes  to  re- 
main, that  hearts  of  stone  couldn't  have  re- 
fused her,"  replied  William. 

"  Master  Charles  doesn't  know  of  his  poor 
aster's  situation  now,  does  he  ?"  asked  Peter. 
**  Oh,  no!"  returned  William ;  "it  would 
be  his  instant  death  to  leam  it." 

"  None  are  allowed  to  see  him,  except  the 
squire,  the  doctor,  Mr.  Wilmott,  and  his 
friend  Mr,  Anstnither,"  said  Jack. 
"  So  Bob  told  me,"  observed  Striver. 
"For  the  last  three  days,"  said  William, 
he's  been  ahnost  unruly  to  the  squire,  about 
something  pressing  on  his  mind,  poor  young 
gentleman  ;  but  the  doctor  won't  let  him  say 
a  word  hardly.  All  depends  upon  his  being 
kept  quiet." 

Hasn't  he  seen  Miss  Kate  yet  ?"  inquired 
teter. 

No,"  replied  William.     "  She  steals  in 
(n  he's  asleep,  and  watches  by  his  bedside 
i2 
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for  honrs  together;  but,  directly  he  shows 
symptoms  of  waking,  she  glides  from  the 
chamber  like  a  noiseless  shadow.** 

**  It's  against  orders  for  him  to  see  her,  I 
suppose,"  said  Striver. 

"  Yes,"  responded  William.  "  It  might 
be  more  than  he  could  bear." 

^^  What  excuse  do  they  make  to  him  to 
the  young  ladies'  absence  ?"  asked  Peter. 

"  He  is  told  they  were  compelled  to  Icaie 
after  the  sad  occurrence,  by  the  surgeon's 
wish,"  replied  William. 

"Is  it  supposed  he  wiU  quite  recoYerT 
asked  Striver. 

"  The  ball  is  still  lodged  close  to  the 
middle  of  the  spine,  I'm  told,"  said  William. 
"  And  it's  feared  he  will  always  be  i 
cripple." 

"Dreadful!  dreadful!"  exclaimed  Strirer. 

"  I  saw   Miss   Kate   this   evening,"  »id 

Jack.      "  She  sent  for  me  to  gather  sod^ 

flowers.      I  dare  say  they  were  for  If* 
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Agnes.  I  thought  so  when  I  got  them,  and 
each  one  seemed  to  droop  its  head  as  I  gave 
them  into  her  long,  thin,  wasted  fingers." 

"  Poor  boy  !"  whispered  Peter  to  William, 
as  Jack  leaned  his  face  between  his  hands 
upon  the  table,  and  wept  silently.  ^^He's 
beyond  consolation.  Pve  tried  to  reason 
with  him  all  in  my  power,  but  it's  useless,  so 
I  let  his  grief  have  all  the  line  it  wants. 
lake  a  strong  trout,  Mr.  William,  he'll  tire 
himself  out." 

Mrs.  Bumstead  and  Fanny  now  re-appeared, 
being  much  refreshed  from  **  a  good  ciy." 

"Drop  the  subject  now,"  said  William, 
in  an  under  tone. 

Peter  nodded  significantly. 

**  Ladies,"  said  he,  "  we  were  a-gettin'  in 
the  dumps  at  your  long  absence.  Come,  my 
dear  Mrs.  B.,  here's  a  seat  by  my  side.  And 
there,  Mrs.  Bolton,  you'll  find  one  by  i/our 
husband.  Now,  my  son  John,  trim  the 
candles." 


LEsvm.  I 
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Jack  obeyed  the  order  mecliamcally,  ol 
again  dropped  into  a  listless  attitude. 

"  Our  spirits  are  anything  hut  baoyiat," 
continued  Peter,  "  as  a  matter  of  conne. 
But  when  things  are  as  bad  as  they  can  bc^ 
they  generally  get  better ;  at  any  rate,  tb^ 
can't  get  worse,  which  is  some  consolation. 
I  have  a  fancy  matters  will  come  roimii 
again.  Let's  hope  for  the  best,  and  drink  M 
better  times." 

Eyes  brightened  a  little  at  this,  and  tie 
toast  was  drank  by  eac^  with  eanest 
sincerity. 

"  The  storm's  leaTing  us,"  observed  Strher. 
"  You  see  Button's  getting  quite  brisk  agun. 
He's  a  wonderful  dislike  to  thunder." 

Button  had  raised  himself  from  his  recimi- 
bent  posture,  and  was  treating  himself  to  3 
comfortable  shake.  Heaven's  artillery  Muid 
now  be  heard  rolling  away  in  the  distance 
The  forked  flash  became  momentarily  fainter, 
and  the  dense  deluge  which  smoked  from  tbe 
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ivth  dwindled  into  a  thin  shower.  Thick 
ttraams  continued  to  pour  from  the  eaves  of 
tiM  thatched  roof,  and  huhhle  upon  the 
pebbles  beneath ;  but  in  a  short  time  soil 
cwnnrl  to  patter  upon  the  saturated  earth, 
md  all  became  hushed  in  silence. 

"  The  storm's  over,''  said  Fanny.  **  I 
lliiiik  we  had  better  leave." 

*•  No,  no,  no,"  replied  Peter  and  Mrs. 
Bmnatead,  in  the  same  breath.     ^^  It's  early 

^  But  I've  to  sit  up  with  Miss  Agnes  to- 
Bigfat,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Bolton. 

•*  Yes,"  added  WiUiam ;  "  I  think  it's  time 
Ibr  us  to  go." 

**Well,  well!"  returned  Peter;  "what 
most  be  must.  But  our  wedding  night  is 
like  our  wedding  morning,  dull  as  ditch-water." 

•*  We  must  keep  it  over  again  by  an'  by," 
eaid  William;  "when  we  can  enjoy  a  song 
and  a  laugh." 

^  May  that  time  be  not  far  off!"  observed 
Jack. 
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Striver  rose  to  depart  with  the  huntsrau 
and  his  wife ;  but  Peter  caught  him  by  ibe 
arm,  and,  pushing  him  gently  hackwards  iato 
his  chair,  eaid, — 

"  I  can't  part  with  you  yet.  We  mart 
blow  a  cloud  together." 

After  William,  Mrs.  Bolt»n,  and  Jack  had 
left,  the  latter  taking  his  way  to  the  allotted 
chamber  adjoining  the  kennel,  the  old  trapper 
and  Peter  arranged  themselves  for  a  comfort- 
able smoke.  Clean,  white  pipes  were  pro- 
duced from  a  snug  cupboard  in  a  comer  of 
the  room,  by  Mrs.  Bumstead,  and  a  cani^iw 
of  the  sweet,  fragrant  weed  placed  upon  the 
table.  Soon  the  thick  clouds  curled  upwards, 
and,  rolling  along  the  ceiling,  quickly  en- 
veloped the  small  room  in  a  blue  mist. 

The  hours  stole  on.  The  flagon  of  ale  was 
expended,  and  the  bottle  of  strong  liqnor 
greatly  diminished.  The  shrill,  but  brief 
striking  of  a  clock,  which  scored  the  moments 
as  they  flew,   announced    that   the  smallf^' 
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number  on  the  dial  of  Time's  index  had 

The  bride  rested  her  eyes  on  the  tell-tale, 
and  yentnred  to  sigh  a  hint.  Striver  took  it, 
and  he  and  Button  departed. 


i5 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  SICK  BED. 

"  I  am  not  mad  :  Ihia  hair  I 
I  am  not  mad  ;  I  nould  to  f 
For  then,  'lis  like  I  ahould  forget  mywlf." 

The  hall-clock  had  struck  the  raidnighi 
hoar ;  bat  Kate  still  sat  at  the  bedside  of  hit 
cousin,  and  watched,  with  heavj-  heart,  her 
restless  tossing  upon  the  pillow,  and  listener! 
to  her  incoherent  raving.  Fanny  sat  on  thf 
opposite  side,  and  silently  regarded  tlie  di*' 
tressing  scene.  In  tliat  sunken  eye,  and  thtt 
hollow  cheek,  few  would  have  recognised  the 
young  and  beautiful  Agnes.  A  burning  ferw 
scorched  her  aching  brow,  and  filled  her  veiw 
with  liquid  fire.     Pale  and  livid  with  aniietv 
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were  her  features,  and  an  unnatond  brilliancy 
glowed  in  her  blood-shot  eyes. 

Suddenly  raising  herself  in  bed,  Agnes 
threw  the  covering  from  her  shoulders,  and, 
fixing  a  steady  look  upon  her  cousin,  said,  in 
a  hoarse  voice,  "  Water,  water,*'  and  pointed 

to  her  parched  and  cracked  lips. 

Quickly  a  draught  was  brought  and  offered 
to  her ;  but  no  sooner  did  her  eyes  rest  upon 
the  glass,  than,  dashing  it  from  Kate's  hand, 
she  screamed  ^'  Blood,  blood,  'tis  blood !"  and 
fell  shivering  into  a  fit  upon  the  pillow. 

Bestoratives  were  quickly  administered  by 
the  distressed  Kate  and  Fanny  ;  but  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  convulsion  quitted  the 
shattered  frame.  Temporary  repose  at  length 
succeeded,  and  Kate,  with  large  tears  slowly 
trickling  down  her  cheeks,  kissed  her  cousin's 
blighted  brow,  and  fanned  the  diy,  flushed 
skin. 

For  some  minutes,  Agnes  lay  exhausted ; 
but,  regaining  the  little  portion  of  strength 
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me  for  ever !  Day  and  night,  sleeping  anil 
waking,  there  they  crowd  together,  and  scream 
tth  horrid  mirth.  Sometimes  they  eome 
Bear,  and  breathe  their  hot  breath  upon  my 
Bps;  then  they  flit,  like  shadows  in  a  danee, 
before  my  eyes,  and,  leaving  me  for  a  time, 
kiddle  in  a  flock  to  yonder  comer,"  continued 
le,  pointing  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room; 
Oh,  how  sad  they  make  me ! "  exclaimed 
le,  shaking  her  iiead  sorrowfully. 
Choking  sobs  burst  from  the  breasts  of  both 
^te  and  Fanny.  Moved  by  the  same  im- 
pulse, they  knelt  at  the  bedside,  and,  sup- 
pressing her  intense  grief,  Eate  clasped  her 
hands,  and  said, — 

"Thou  who  Ustenest  to  the  prayer  of  the 
afflicted  with  tenderness,  now  hearken  to  the 
homble  voice  of  a  supplicant.  Father  of 
beaven,  to  thee  I  kneel  for  that  attribute 
which  to  thee  belongs.  Oh !  stretch  forth 
1  of  mercy,  and  lift  the  searing  brand 
r  who  now  Uee  stricken  with  fell  dis* 
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ease.  Raise  her  again  to  health  and  strength 
of  body  and  mind.  Bestow  thy  healing  cle- 
mency ;  turn  from  lier  the  blighting  grief,  and 
blot  out  the  cankering  sorrow  from  her  brain. 
Hestore  thy  serrant,  oh  God  !  Let  her  again 
bend  the  knee,  and  breathe  a  fervent  prayn 
of  gratitude,  in  thankfulness  of  heart.  Gnutt 
this,  I  beseech  thee,  for  the  sake  of  him  wbo 
suffered  to  save  all." 

"  Give  me  drink,"  said  Agnes.  "  I  die  £(» 
drink." 

Eagerly  ehe  drank  from  the  proffered  gllM, 
and  immediately  afterwards  globes  of  per8{H- 
ration  stood  glittering  on  her  brow.  Fron 
each  pore  burst  a  clear  stream.  Her  dry  and 
shrivelled  hands  became  moiet,  and,  recUniiig 
her  head  upon  the  pillow,  ahe  closed  her  eye> 
and  became  still. 

Kate  watched  her  cousin  for  some  time, 
without  stirring  a  muscle.  At  length,  bend- 
ing her  face  close  to  the  pillow,  she*  saw  that » 
edm  sleep  had  closed  her  eyelids.    Tbepsin- 
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fill  expression  had  left  the  cramped  features, 
and  a  placid  smile  played  upon  the  lips. 

The  bedroom-door  creaked  upon  its  hinges. 
rKiLte  turned  quickly  round,  and,  with  up* 
;ed  finger,  motioned  the  intruder  back. 
ler  father's  lace  was  just  visible,  and  he 
[beckoned  her  to  come  to  him.  Noiselesaly 
Kate  stole  from  the  side  of  her  cousin,  and, 
closing  the  door  with  great  care,  followed  the 
sqoire  down  stairs  into  the  drawing-room,  in 
which  Wilmott  and  Anstruther  were  seated 
before  some  writing  materials  on  a  table. 

My  dear,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  have 
brought  you  here  to  say  that  Titley,  who  is  in 
London,  has  been  very  urgent,  for  the  last 
week,  to  Icam  the  true  state  of  poor  Agnes. 
LS^ng  deairons  of  not  inflicting  greater  pain 
Bvian  be  was  suflering,  we  have  held  out  hopes, 
from  day  to  day,  of  her  probable  convalescence. 
Bat,  after  the  consultation  with  the  doctor 
this  evening,  we  think  it  advisable  to  hold  oat 
these  hopes  no  longer,  and  have  prepared  a 
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oommimicatioii  to  this  effect.  At  the  same 
time,  I  must  tell  you,  however  painfol,  a 
separation  is  indispensable.  Peculiar  treat- 
ment is  necessary,  which  can  alone  be  adopted 
elsewhere ;  and,  as  a  last  resource  for  the 
recovery  of  her  you  love  so  well,  I  trust  the 
objections  raised  will  not  be  repeated." 

Kate  could  not  reply. 

'*  Tour  health,  too,"  continued  the  squiie, 
^*  is  fast  giving  way.  To  watch  unceasinglj 
as  you  do,  is  beyond  the  common  capadtj 
of  nature,  and  is  of  no  beneficial  effect  to 
poor  Agnes.  I  entreat  —  nay,  Kate,"  con- 
tinued he,  taking  one  of  her  nervous  hands 
and  kissing  her  cheek  fondly,  "  I  desire 
you  to  retire  to-night.  For  six  weeks  and 
more,  you  have  not  had  one  whole  night's 
rest." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  wish,"  replied  Kate. 
^^  But  I  hope  the  separation  will  not  hastily 
be  resorted  to ;  it  will  break  my  heart,"  con- 
tinued she,  weeping. 
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"  Talk  not  so,"  rejoined  the  squire.  "  From 
iprave  and  mature  deliberation,  we  have  come 
to  the  painful  decision.  It  must  be,  Kate ;  so 
prepare  yourself  for  it." 

"How  did  you  leave  Agnes?"  inquired 
Wilmott. 

"  For  the  first  time  quiet  and  reposing," 
replied  Kate. 

"  From  exhaustion  only,  I  fear,"  added  the 
squire,  shaking  his  head  despondingly. 

"  Would  to  God,"  said  Anstruther,  "  the 

same  progress  towards  recovery  were  visible 
with  her  as  with  Charles !" 

"  Tou  have  not  decided  when  Agnes  is  to 
be  taken  from  us,  have  you?"  asked  Kate, 
dejectedly. 

"  We  have,"  replied  her  &ther. 

"  When  ?"  inquired  Kate. 

The  squire  looked  at  Wilmott  as  if  he 
wished  him  to  speak. 

"  In  order  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  curiosity 
and  gazing  of  strangers,"  said  Wilmott,  ^^and 
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18  efeiy  hoar  is  of  great  importance,  it  has 
been  resoWed  that  poor  Agnes  should  be  le- 
moTod  to-night." 

'*  T(hniyht ! "  exclaimed  Kate^  looking 
amaxed  and  confounded.  ^'  Dear  father," 
she  said,  throwing  herself  upon  his  neck, 
^  pity  me,  and  hear  what  I've  to  say.  Grant 
me  one  request  —  the  last,  the  yeiy  hst 
ril  ever  make  to  you.  Oh !  send  not  my 
dear  cousin  away  to-night.  Heaven  wiU 
hear  my  prayer,  and  restore  her,  without 
being  shut  up  in  that  loathsome,  horrid 
place." 

Every  nerve  vibrated  in  Rate's  frame.  She 
shook  like  a  shattered  reed  in  the  bieeie; 
and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  looked 
the  very  picture  of  despair. 

Encircling  his  daughter's  waist,  the  squire 
tried  to  administer  consolation ;  but  the  kind 
attempt  seemed  but  to  augment  her  sorrow. 

'^Send  her  not  away,"  she  murmured; 
"  send  her  not  away." 
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^^  It  will  be  most  ainfol  for  us  not  to  do  so," 
replied  the  sqniiey  tenderly.  *^  It  is  the  ad- 
vice of  him  who  must  be  a  better  judge  than 
ouiselyes.** 

'^  The  doctor  said  her  life  depended  upon 
ity"  observed  Wilmott. 

*^  I  feel  that  it  is  not  so/'  responded  Kate^ 
energetically ;  '^  at  least,  give  me  one  night 
more  with  her,  and  I  will  be  content  to  sub- 
mit to  the  heart-rending  decree.  Only  one 
more,"  she  said,  plaintively.  '^  Pray  do  not 
refiiieme.'' 

^'What  can  I  say?"  said  the  squire,  in 
anguish.    ^^  WiU  you  be  content  to-morrow  r" 

"  I  will,"  replied  Kate.  "  If  an  improve- 
ment has  not  taken  place,  I  promise  to  say 
no  more." 

^'So  be  it  then,"  rejoined  the  squire. 
**  Your  wish  shall  be  complied  with.  But, 
Kate,  remember,  this  is  the  last  time.  I  can- 
not, will  not  consent  again ;  so  do  not  ask 
me. 
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"My  word  is  pledged,"  returned  Kate. 
"  I  ¥rill  not  distress  yon  more^  feitlier,  should 
my  hope  prove  fruitless." 

« *Tis  well/*  added  the  squire.  "  Be  the 
consequence  what  it  may,  your  petition  is 
granted :  but,  conditionally,  that  you  do  not 
sit  up  to-night/* 

"  The  condition  is  thankfully  agreed  to,*" 
said  Kate.  "  After  one  more  glance,  I  will 
to  bed." 

"And  to  sleep,  I  hope,"  said  Wilmott. 
"  Those  care-worn  features  tell  many  an  hour's 
restless  vigil." 

Kate  smiled  sadly.  "  Heaven  knows,** 
she  said,  "  my  snatches  of  sleep  seem  but  the 
more  devoid  of  quietude." 

"  May  God  grant  a  change  !**  said  the  squire. 
"  Try  at  least  to  court  refreshing  slumber.** 

"  I  will,  dear  father,"  replied  Kate ;  "  and 
shall  do  so  with  the  cheering  belief  of  finding 
poor  Agnes  much  changed  for  the  better  in 
the  morning." 
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"  I  would  give  the  remainder  of  my  life  to 
haye  it  so,"  said  the  squire. 

"  How  is  Charles  to-night  ?"  inquired  Kate. 

"  He  was  lifted  on  to  the  sofa  this  evening/' 
replied  tha  squire,  '^  and  appeared  quite  strong 
again." 

*^  He  was  inclined  to  be  rather  too  loqua- 
cious for  an  invalid/'  observed  Anstruther. 

'*  He  so  wishes  to  tell  me  his  story !"  said 
the  squire. 

**  How  rejoiced  he  was  to  be  informed  the 
letters  had  not  been  opened !"  added  Wilmott. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  squire ;  "  to-morrow  he 
is  to  tell  me  his  own  tale,  poor  boy." 

"  Then  the  doctor  consented  at  last,"  said 
Anstruther. 

"  To-night  he  did,"  replied  the  squire. 
^'  He  thought  he  was  strong  enough  to  do  so 
now." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  him,  I'm  sure," 
said  Kate. 

'^  I  am  at  a  loss  what  excuse  to  make  for 
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you  and  Agnes  not  seeing  him,  now  that  he 
is  so  far  recovered,"  observed  the  sqnire. 

"  We  must  keep  the  knowledge  of  the  iU* 
ness  of  his  sister  from  him  at  all  hazards," 
replied  Anstmther.  "  It  would  caase,  in  all 
probability,  a  dangerous  relapse." 

*'  'Tis  my  anxious  desire,"  rejoined  the 
squire.  "  The  thing  is,  how  can  it  be  ma- 
naged ?  He  will  naturally  expect  to  see  them 
at  once.  To  say  they  are  still  absent  from 
home,  will  sound  very  strange,  and  moat  un- 
kind." 

"  At  any  rate,"  eaid  Anstmther,  "  we  must 
gain  time,  till  he  has  strength  to  bear  the 
blow." 

"  1  will  go  and  see  Agnes  once  more,"  said 
Kate,  "  and  then  to  fulfil  my  promise." 

"  Do   80,   my  love,"   replied  the  scp 
"  And,  should  no  great  change  take  place  t*- 
night,  remember,  Kate,  there  must  be  do  more 
entreaties  for  me  to  delay  a  miserable  bat  ■ 
cessary  duty." 
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"There  shall  be  none,  father,"  replied 
Kate. 

"  Enough,"  rejoined  the  squire.  "  Now 
to  bed,  and  let  each  send  a  prayer  to  the 
throne  of  mercy,  for  a  consummation  of  our 
hopes.     Gh)od  night !" 
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It  was  dajbreak^  and  still  Fann j  watched 
the  deeping  form  of  Agnes.  All  night  the 
inTalid  remained  in  a  eafan  slumber,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  receiring  the  shock  of 
horror^  soothing  rest  had  closed  her  eyelids. 
Not  a  sound,  saTe  the  light  breathing  from 
her  Kps^  was  heard  throughout  the  long  nig^t; 
and,  fearful  the  early  dawn  might  disturb  her 
placid  rest,  Fanny  had  pulled  the  curtaios 
close  before  the  casement,  to  exclude  the 
searching  rajs.   But,  notwithstanding  this  pie- 
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caution,  one  bright  beam  shot  itself  through 
a  chink,  and  fell  streaming  into  the  room.  A 
drowsy  fly,  awakened  by  the  sudden  flood  of 
light,  spread  his  filmy  wings,  and  buzzed  in 
the  gay  sunshine.  Round  and  round  the  room 
the  giddy  thing  whirled.  Now  it  rested  upon 
the  bunch  of  drooping  flowers  flung  carelessly 
on  the  floor,  then  away  it  hummed,  and,  after 
dancing  in  rapid  circles  here  and  there,  it 
settled  upon  the  brow  of  the  sleeper. 

Fanny  raised  a  handkerchief,  and  waved 
the  trespasser  gently  away. 

"  Is  any  one  there  ?'*  inquired  a  faint  voice. 

With  what  pleasure  Fanny  heard  those 
accents. 

**  Yes,  Miss  Agnes,  I  am  here,"  replied 
Fanny,  softly. 

"  Open  the  window,  then,"  said  Agnes, 
raising  herself  in  the  bed.  ^^  I  want  fresh 
air." 

Fanny  hesitated  to  obey,  but,  seeing  the 
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calmness  of  expression  in  the  patient's  fea* 
tures,  she  threw  the  curtains  back,  and  flnng 
open  the  casement.  The  morning  air,  ladai 
"with  the  sweet  breath  of  flowers,  and  cooled 
in  sparkling  dew,  floated  into  the  sick  chamber, 
and  fanned  the  fevered  brow  and  flashed  cheek 
of  the  invalid. 

"  Have  I  been  ill  T  said  Agnes,  looking 
vacantly  around,  and  pressing  her  sunken  eyes. 

**  Yes,  miss,"  replied  Fanny,  scarcely  able 
to  conceal  the  tears  of  joy  flowing  down  her 
cheeks ;  "  you  have  been  very  ill ;  but,  thank 
Heaven,  you — ^you — " 

Poor  Fanny  could  say  no  more.  Throwing 
her  arms  round  Agnes'  neck,  she  wept  tears  of 
inexpressible  pleasure. 

"  I  am  confused,"  said  Agnes.  "What 
has  been  the  matter  with  me  ?  How  long 
have  I  been  here  ?" 

"  Six  weeks  yesterday,  miss,"  replied 
Fanny. 

"  Six  weeks !"   repeated   Agnes,  drawing 
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her  fiogers  across  her  forehead.   ^^  Six  weeks ! 
Has  my  horrible  dream  lasted  so  long  ?" 

**  Indeed,  miss,  it  has/'  replied  Fanny. 
^*  No  tongne  can  tell  what  we  hare  suffered 
all  this  time — what  joy  we  now  shall  have !" 
continued  she. 

At  this  moment  the  bedroom  door  opened, 
and  Kate  entered  on  tiptoe.  She  held  a 
few  newly-gathered  roses,  and  approached  her 
cousin  with  so  slight  a  step  that  it  scarcely 
fell  upon  the  ear. 

^'  Kate,  dear  Kate  !"  exclaimed  Agnes, 
bursting  into  tears. 

Kate  stood  for  a  second  as  if  petrified  with 
glad  astonishment.  Had  reason  regained  her 
8eat?  Yes,  intelligence  beamed  in  her  eyes 
once  more.  No  wild,  restless  look  was  there ; 
but  one  lit  by  sense  divine. 

"  Heaven  has  heard  our  prayers !"  ex- 
claimed Kate,  bounding  forward  and  pressing 
her  cousin  to  her  bosom. 

Long  they  remained  clasped  in  each  other's 

k2 
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fond  embrace,  mingling  their  tears.  Looking 
Mith  rapture  at  her  cousin,  Kate  continued  to 
twine  her  arms  round  and  kiss  her,  as  a  mother 
would  a  long-lost  infant. 

"  I  told  them  so,"  she  said.  "  I  knew  you 
would  get  well  without — '* 

Kate  hesitated. 

"  Without  what,  dearest  ?"  said  Agnes. 

"  Oh,  Agnes !"  exclaimed  Kate ;  "  they 
were  going  to  send  you  away  from  me." 

"  Wherefore  ?"  asked  her  cousin,  amazed. 

"  They  said  you  could  not  recover  while 
you  remained,"  replied  Kate.  "But  I  was 
sure  you  would,  and,  thank  Heaven,  I  was 
right !" 

Drawing  a  hand  across  her  forehead,  Agnes 
seemed  greatly  confused.  For  some  time,  she 
said  nothing ;  but,  as  if  starting  from  sleep, 
she  suddenly  exclaimed, 

"  I  know  all.  Yes,  I've  been  mad — is  it 
not  so  ?" 

Kate  could  not  reply. 
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"  I  remember  every  thing  now,"  she  con- 
tinned.     "  Charles — ^tell  me — is  he — " 

"  Fast  recovering,"  quickly  interrupted 
Kate,  perceiving  the  great  solicitude  of  her 
cousin. 

"  Tiiank  God !"  ejaculated  Agnes,  and, 
overcome  with  her  feelings,  she  sunk  fainting 
into  Kate's  arms.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
she  rallied  again,  and  asked  to  see  her  uncle. 

^*  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  Kate.  "  He  is 
not  up  yet ;  but  to  delay  for  a  moment  longer 
the  news  of  your  recovery  would  be  a  cruelty 
never  to  be  forgiven." 

"  Go,  dear  Kate,"  said  Agnes.  "  I  will 
remain  as  quiet  as  possible  until  you  return. 
But  pray  be  quick ;  I  shall  be  unhappy  the 
whole  time  you  are  away  from  me." 

"  Scarcely  a  moment  will  I  be,"  said  Kate, 
hurrying  lightly  from  the  room. 

When  Kate  was  gone,  Fanny  busied  her- 
self in  arranging  the  room.  Vials  and  lotions 
were  removed  from  the  invalid's  sight,  and  in 
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8  few  minutes  a  nice  arrangement  was  e1ftct*i!. 
Upon  Kate's  return,  she  found  Fanny  laving: 
the  features  of  her  consin  with  cold  wat«r, 
and,  after  braiding  her  dishevelled  haJr,  Agntf 
appeared  something  approaching  to  her  former 
self. 

"  My  father  will  be  here  directly,"  aid 
Sate.  "He  detained  me,  sorely  against 
my  will,  and  made  me  repeat  a  dozen  times 
my  statement  that  the  fever  had  entirely  left 
you." 

"  Dear  uncle !"  exclaimed  Agnes. 

"  He  desired  me  to  say  you  must  not 
speak — " 

*'  Scarcely  a  word,"  interrupted  a  voice  in 
a  whisper  from  behind  Kate.  It  was  the 
squire's. 

Long  was  Agnes  clasped  in  her  uncle's  si- 
lent embrace.  His  lips  moved  in  grateful 
prayer  while  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  ftiiii, 
as  he  tenderly  laid  her  head  upon  the  pill 
he  said — 
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**  I  know  the  vast  importance  of  your  re- 
maining perfectly  quiet.  You  must  not  speak, 
my  child,  or  be  spoken  to,  for  some  time," 

**  I  must,  uncle,  indeed  I  must,"  replied 
AgneSy  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible  from  weak- 
ness. 

*^  Hush,  Agnes !  "  rejoined  the  squire. 
^  For  all  our  happiness,  I  beg  of  you  to  be 
quiet.  You  shall  be  informed  of  every  parti- 
enlar — of  all  you  wish  to  know  —  at  a  more 
proper  season." 

**  Let  me  learn  at  least  who  it  was  that 
ghot  my  brother,''  said  Agnes. 

The  squire  and  Kate  started,  and  looked  at 
each  other  as  if  a  clap  of  thunder  had  sud- 
denly burst  over  their  heads. 

**  It  was  the  result  of  a  sad  mistake  —  an 
accident,'^  replied  the  squire,  recovering  him- 
self. 

*'  But  tell  me  all  about  it,''  rejoined  Agnes. 

I  can  listen  without  fatiguing  myself." 
Not  now,  dearest,"  added  Slate.     '^  It 
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is  a  long  story,  which  mast  be  told  another 
time/' 

**  Charles  shall  tell  it  himself  to  you  in  a 
few  days,**  said  the  squire. 

"  For  that  pleasure  I  will  wait  patiently,** 
replied  Agnes. 

"  There's  a  dear  child,"  rejoined  the  squire. 
'*  Be  guided  by  us,  and  we'll  soon  have  the 
roses  on  those  cheeks  again." 

"  The  doctor  will  be  here  in  an  hour,"  said 
Kate ;    ''  he  told   me  he  would  be  here  at 


six." 
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How  agreeably  surprised  he'll  be!" ob- 
served the  squire. 

"  Does  Charles  know  of  my  illness  ?"  in- 
quired Agnes. 

"No,  my  love,"  replied  the  squire;  "we 
have  kept  it  from  him ;  but  I  shall  now  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  facts." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  all  concerning  him/ 
observed  Agnes. 

"  And  you  also,"  added  the  squire.  "  When 
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you  are  well  again,  prepare  for  a  serious  lec- 
ture/' continued  he,  smiling. 

"  It  was  very  wrong  to  deceive  you,"  re- 
plied Agnes.  **  But  I  could  not  help  it ;  it 
was  much  against  my  will." 

"  I  know  it,"  rejoined  the  squire.  "  We'll 
say  no  more  about  it :  the  past  must  be  for- 
gotten." 

"  Hark ! "  said  Kate ;  "  I  think  I  hear 
Wilmott's  voice." 

**  Go  to  him,"  said  the  squire,  **  and  let  him 
know  this  glorious  intelligence." 

Kate  left  the  room,  and  met  Wilmott  in 
the  hall.  She  was  so  overpowered  with  joy, 
that  for  some  time  she  could  not  speak.  Tears 
gHttered  in  her  eyes,  and  smiles  gleamed  about 
her  lips  like  an  April  sun  in  showers. 

**  Speak,  "  said  Wilmott,  kissing  her. 
^*  What  is  the  cause  of  this  apparent  joy  ?" 

"  Oh !  Wilmott,"  replied  Kate,  "  Ague?, 
dear  Agnes,  has — " 

She  could  say  no  more. 
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"  RecoYered  ?"  inqnired  Wilmott. 

"  Tea,"  replied  Kate,  sobbing  witb  tearM 
pleasure. 

"  God  be  praJsed  !  "  exclaimed  be.  "  On 
this  day,  too.  Do  you  remember  what  this 
day  should  have  been,  Kate  ?"  inqaired  Wil- 
mott. 

*'  Our  wedding  day,"  replied  Kate.  "  Bui, 
although  not  that,  it  will  be  a  happy  one." 

"  Indeed  it  will,"  rejobed  he.  "  When 
did  this  happy  change  take  place  ?" 

"  She  remained  iu  a  deep  sleep  all  night," 
replied  Kate,  "  and  woke  this  morning  <^ite 
composed,  and  herself  again," 

"  Is  it  possible !  "  ejaculated  Wilmott, 
"  How  thankful  I  am  that  your  petition  was 
granted !" 

"  Ay,"  replied  Kate ;  "  if  it  had  not  been, 
my  father  would  never  have  forgiven  him- 
self." 

"  Perhaps  the  same  result  might  not  I 
occurred,"  rejoined  Wilmott. 
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.  "  Her  recoyery  depended  upon  repose," 
said  Kate.  **  If  it  had  been  disturbed  last 
night,  the  probability  is  that  the  disease  would 
have  remained." 

"  True,"  replied  he.     "  When  you   left 
Agnes,  she  had  fallen  asleep,  I  think  you 
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**  Yes,"  replied  Kate ;  "  and  I  felt  con- 
vinced —  perhaps  from  the  very  fervency  of 
my  hope— that  the  great  alteration  which  has 
taken  place  would  occur  by  the  morning." 

>^  Thank  Heaven,  you've  not  been  disap- 
pointed!" rejoined  he.  ^'Does  Anstruther 
know  of  this  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Kate ;  "  he  is  not  yet  up." 

**  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  Wilmott,  "  and 
afterwards  send  an  express  to  Titley." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Ejite;  "  it  will  remove  much 
of  his  intense  anxiety." 

**  Has  Agnes  inquired  about  him  ?  "  asked 
Wihnott. 

'*  She  wished  to  talk  a  great  deal,"  replied 
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Kate ;  *^  but  my  father  forbade  her  to  oob- 
tinne  speaking,  and,  when  I  quitted  the  room, 
no  question  had  been  asked  respecting  Mr. 
Titley,  except  that  Agnes  desired  to  know 
who  shot  her  brother.*' 

'^  Of  course  she  was  not  informed/'  rejoined 
Wilmott. 

**  No,"  said  Kate ;  '^  mj  father  evaded  a 
reply/' 

"  That  was  well,"  responded  he.  "  This 
information  must  be  conyeyed  with  great  pru- 
dence, or  it  will  prove  a  dreadful  shock." 

"  In  any  way,  and  at  any  time,  her  proud 
spirit  and  just  indignation  will  be  roused,'* 
added  Kate. 

"  To  a  great  extent,  I  fear  they  will,"  said 
Wilmott ;  "  but,  on  his  bended  knees,  Titley 
will  crave  forgiveness." 

"  May  he  obtain  it !"  replied  Kate ;  "  but 
I  fear  he  never  wilL" 

"  Say  not  so,"  returned  he.  "  Time,  and 
'^uited  entreaties,  will  avail,  I  trust." 
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I  know  her  well,  Wilmott/'  said  Kate. 

Her  bononr  has  been  suspected :  the  suspi- 
cion will  neyer  be  forgotten  or  forgiyen." 

"  Then  more  trouble  is  before  us,"  replied 
he.  **  Heayen  knows  our  cup  of  misery  has 
been  charged  to  the  brim  of  late !" 

**  Much  has  gone  from  us/'  rejoined  Kste. 
"  We  will  hope  for  the  remainder  to  pass." 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

DISCLOSURES. 
"  List  a  brief  tale." 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  early  summer. 
The  sun  had  eunk  in  blazoned  glory  ;  bat  still 
the  purple  clouds,  illumined  with  gloving 
light,  spread  themselves  in  streaks  from  wwl 
to  east.  A  solitary  star  flickered  palely  in 
the  sinking  rays,  and  the  long  shadows  eiat 
upon  the  earth  had  given  place  to  one  da  lit 
sombre  shade.  The  nightingale's  note  nng 
sweetly  from  the  thorn,  and  the  heavy  beetle's 
wing  hummed  through  the  air.  Under  the 
trees  crowds  of  dancing  knats  floated,  forming 
a  merry  company.  The  croaking  toad  crept 
from  his  earthy  home,  calling  for  his  niAte, 
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and  the  cricket  chirraped  loudly  for  the  like 
purpose.  The  things  of  night  had  risQU  from 
repose ;  those  of  the  bright  day  were  seek* 
ing  it. 

Upon  a  couch,  placed  before  an  open  win-* 
dow  in  the  drawing-room,  Charles  Scourfield 
leelined.  His  &ce  was  thin  and '  pale,  and  a 
band,  which  held  some  opened  letters,  was  so 
dwindled  away,  that  it  looked  like  that  of  a 
skeleton's,  barely  corered  with  ski|i.  The 
pillow  upon  which  his  head  rested  was  scarcely 
whiter  than  his  features ;  but  a  smile  of  oom'* 
posed  pleasure  played  upon  them^  and,  al- 
though so  much  attenuated,  he  appeared  to 
be  entirely  free  from  pain,  both  mental  and 
bodily.  In  a  large  arm-chair  by  his  side  sat 
tbe  squire,  and  nobody  else  was  present. 

*^  Ton  stood  the  removal  manfully,  Charles, -• 
said  he ;  **  Wilmott  has  a  strong  arm.** 

"  Yes,^'  replied  Charles ;  "  but  I  think  a 
much  less  powerful  one  could  haye  carried  me 
with  ease." 
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"  Why,  certainly,  yon  are  bnt  a  feathw* 
weight,  jnst  now,"  rejoined  the  sqnire ;  "  but, 
stop  abit — ^if  I  don't  make  you  carry  twehe 
stone  next  hnnting  season,  without  any  lead, 
my  name's  not  Scourfield,  that's  all." 

Charles  smiled.  "  To  use  your  own  phrase," 
said  he,  ^^  I  must  pick  up  condition  very  qnick, 
then." 

**  Ay,  and  so  you  will,"  replied  the  squire ; 
^^  we'll  keep  the  muzzle  off  day  and  night, 
when  we've  got  rid  of  the  doctor.  Beef  for 
breakfast ;  beef  for  luncheon  ;  beef  for  dinner; 
beef  for  tea ;  beef  for  supper ;  and  good  strong 
ale  at  every  meal.  This  shall  be  your  system 
of  training." 

Charles  laughed  outright. 

"  You  may  laugh,"  continued  the  squire ; 
"  but  that's  the  physic  you'll  have  to  swallow, 
as  regular  as  clock-work,  by-an'-by." 

^^  God  send  me  a  good  appetite,  thlen  !"  re- 
plied Charles,  laughing. 

^^  If  you  shouldn't  possess  one,"  rejoined 
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the  squire,  ^^  we'll  serve  you  as  the  old  women 
do  the  turkeys." 

How  b  that  ?"  mquired  Charles. 
Cram  your  crop,"  replied  the  squire. 

At  this  moment  an  expression  of  pain 
passed  over  the  patient's  features. 

"Does  it  hurt  you?"  asked  the  squire, 
suddenly  changing  his  mirthful  manner  to  one 
of  deep  solicitude. 

"  It  was  a  temporary  twitch,"    replied 
Charles,  heaving  a  deep  sigh. 

"That  ball  will  be  extracted  soon,"  re- 
joined the  squire ;  "  and  then  all  pain  will  be 
banished." 

"  It  is  working  its  way  admirably,  I  hear," 
said  Charles. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  favourable,  the 
surgeon  said  this  evening,"  replied  the  squire ; 
"  within  a  fortnight  he  expects  to  get  it  out." 

"Wilmott  tells  me  he  anticipates  seeing 
Titley  at  the  Rookery  to-morrow,"  observed 
Charles. 
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"  I  think  it  moat  probable,"  replied  the 
sqaire,  "  from  the  letter  sent  to  him  to-day." 

"  When  will  my  sister  and  cousin  return?" 
inquired  Charles. 

"  Listen,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  the  squire; 
"  there  is  no  necessity  for  further  deception. 
Your  health  is  so  far  restored,  that  the  tmUi 
may  be  imparted  without  any  fear  of  danger. 
Be  not  surprised  to  learn  that  neither  has 
been  absent  from  home  daring  the  whole  ^|^ 
of  your  indisposition."  i^^| 

Charles  stared  in  mute  astonishmeut.     ^^^ 

"  The  fact  is,"  continued  the  squire,  *'  poor 
Agnes  received  such  a  shock  at  seeing  you  ^ 
parently  lifeless,  on  the  very  morning,  and  at 
the  precise  hour,  she  expected  to  meet  you  so 
joyously,  that  a  raging  fever  followed  imme- 
diately, and  until  this  morning ." 

The  squire  hesitated  to  proceed. 

"  She  was  in  great  danger,  I  suppose,"  said 
Charles. 

"  Kot  only  that,"  continued  the  sqnin, 
"  but  under  an  unremitting  delirium." 
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**  My  poor  sister  !'*  exclaimed  Charles. 

**  However,"  said  the  squire,  "  a  com- 
plete change  has  taken  place.  The  feyer  is 
entirely  gone,  and  composure  of  mind  re- 
stored." 

''  Thank  God !"  ejaculated  Charles. 

^'  Sufficient  reasons  will  present  themselves 
for  our  maintaining  a  sUence  upon  this  sub- 
ject,"  continued  the  squire ;  "  we  were  com- 
pelled for  your  safety  to  practice  a  little  de- 
ception ;  but  it  has  not  remained  a  day  longer 
than  was  absolutely  indispensable." 

. "  When  can  I  see  her  ?"  inquired  Charles. 

«'  We  hope  to-morrow  morning,"  responded 
the  squire ;  '^  she'll  be  able  then,  we  think,  to 
bear  the  excitement." 

^'But  there  can  be  no  objection  to  my 
seeing  Kate  before,"  said  Charles. 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  the  squire ; 
^*  when  I  touch  that  bell,  it  will  summon  her. 
Although  you  have  not  seen  her,  she  has  daily 
visited  you." 
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"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Charles. 

"She  took  advantage  of  your  deep  and  long 
dozes,  to  sit  by  you,"  replied  the  squire ;  "  and 
left  when  you  were  waking." 

"Affectionate,  merry  Kate,"  said  Charles; 
"  I'll  thank  her  within  an  hour.  But,  since  1 
have  leave  to  speak,  and  you  are  prepared  to 
listen  to  '  a  tale  twice  told,'  Pll  relate  mr 
story  ere  any  interruptions  take  place." 

"  Do  so,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  the  sqnire. 
"  I  shall  listen  to  it  with  little  less  interest 
than  if  I  had  not  heard  a  syllable." 

"  These  letters  will  at  least  be  new  features 
in  the  second  edition,"  rejoined  Charles. 

*'  Yes ;  not  one  has  been  read,"  returned 
the  squire.  "  I  took  possession  of  them,  and 
not  a  line  has  been  perused." 

"  So  I  was  assured,"  said  Charles.  "  Now 
I'll  crave  your  patience  for  a  while.  Will 
you  raise  my  pillow  a  little  ?" 

The  squire  arranged  the  pillow  as  desire'l, 
and  Charles  commenced. 
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"  Upon  joining  my  regiment,  I  discovered 
that  the  principal  amusement  of  my  brother 
officers  consisted  in  gaming.  Vingt-un,  quinze, 
Prench  hazard,  ecart6,  and  various  other  modes 
,of  play,  were  introduced  always  after  mess. 
A  novice  in  all,  for  a  time  I  was  exposed  to 
something  like  ridicule  at  not  joining  in  the 
prevailing  habit.  Constantly  a  spectator  of 
the  different  games,  I  at  length  became  pro- 
ficient in  many  of  them ;  and,  urged  on  one  oc- 
casion to  try  my  skill,  I  opened  my  gambling 
career  at  a  game  of  ecart^.  My^oj^nent, 
lieutenant  Fackar,  was  considered  the  most 
skilful  player  m  the  regiment.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  fortune  favoured  me,  as  she  not 
nnfrequently  does  on  the  first  attempt,  and 
I  rose  a  winner  to  a  large  amount. 

**  Fackar  was  not  only  chagrined  at  losing 
the  money,  but  also  at  being  defeated  by 
one  so  little  experienced  as  myself.  After 
this  I  was  daily  challenged  by  him  to  play, 
jind,  within  a  month  after  my  conunencement, 


I  had  won  nearly  twelve  thousand  rupees,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  owing  to  mft 
The  run  of  success  which  I  had  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  mess ;  and,  itiBteatl  ci 
playing  after  dinner  themselves,  all  used  W 
crowd  round  us,  and  hack  their  respectiw 
opinions. 

"  One  evening,  after  increasing  my  gains  to 
a  considemble  amount,  Packar  asked  me  to 
change  the  game  to  French  hazard.  I  readily 
consented,  and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  van 
creditor  in  a  larger  sum.  He  now  owed  me 
twenty-five  thousand  rupees,  and,  rising  from 
the  table  in  a  furious  passion,  he  flnng  the 
dice-box  from  him,  swearing  he  would  pby 
no  more. 

"  I  replied,  '  As  you  please  !'  and  nothing 
more  then  passed  between  as. 

"The  following  morning  I  went  shooting 
in  the  jungle,  and  did  not  return  till  late  in 
the  evening.  Upon  joining  the  mess,  all  eyes 
were  beut  xipon  me,  except  Pacer's,  whose 
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head  was  turned  away.  Kot  a  word  was 
i^ken,  and  I  imagined  some  quarrel  had  just 
taken  place.  Making  some  casual  observa- 
tion^ I  took  my  seat  at  the  table. 

"  *  Mr.  Scourfield/  said  Packar,  jumping 
on  his  feet,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot^ 
^  I  have  made  an  accusation  against  you,  in 
your  absence,  which  I  will  now  repeat  in  your 
presence.  For  weeks  past  all  have  been  sur- 
prised at  your  continued  successes  at  play  with 
me.  But  their  astonishment  has  ceased ;  the 
mystery  is  explained.  I  charge  you  with 
haying  used  marked  cards  and  loaded  dice.' 

*'  My  sword  leaped  from  its  scabbard,  and 
was  at  his  throat  in  an  instant,  but  was  as 
quickly  struck  from  my  grasp  by  Anstruther. 

<<  <  Listen,'  said  he,  clutching  me  in  his 
arms,  as  I  struggled  to  get  at  my  accuser. 
*  Tour  honour  is  at  stake.  This  will  not  save 
it.     Be  calm,  and  refute  the  foul  aspersion. 

'^  Fixing  a  cool  and  collected  look  upon 
me,  Packar  repeated — 
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" '  I  charge  you  with  having  used  marked 
cards  and  loaded  dice.' 

"  '  'Tis  a  lie  !'  I  replied ;  '  a  damned,  vil- 
lanoos  lie !' 

"  All  now  rose  from  their  chairs,  and  the 
greatest  confosion  prevailed.  Packar  pre- 
tended to  be  little  leas  indignant  than  myself, 
and  said,  between  his  teeth — 

"  '  Prove  it  to  be  one,  and  you'll  have  oil 
the  satisfaction  you  desire.' 

" '  No,  sir,'  replied  Anatruther,  '  it  is  for 
you  to  sustain  the  accusation  with  undeniable 
testimony;  not  for  my  friend,  in  the  first 
place,  to  confute  the  charge  with  evidence." 

" '  I  will  do  90,"  rejoined  Packar.  '  1  cao 
produce  such  evidence  that  no  man  cao  dis- 
pute.* 

"With  much  difficulty,  Anstruther  obtained 
Hilence,  and  order  was  restored.  Boiling  widi 
passion,  I  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from 
violence;  but  AiiBtruther  held  me  forcibly  in 
tiiy  chair,  and  at  length  persuaded  me  to  b^ 
come  quiet. 
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"  *  Now  state  the  particulars  of  this  grave 
imputation,'  said  he  to  Packar. 

"  *  'Tis  generally  known  to  all  present,*  com- 
menced my  accuser,  *  that  I  have  lost,  conftnw- 
aUy^  heavy  sums  of  money  to  Mr.  Scourfield. 
His  success  has  not  had  a  single  variation, 
but  every  night,  for  an  entire  month,  he  has 
risen  from  the  table  a  winner.  After  our  play 
last  evening,  which,  as  usual,  had  proved  most 
unfortunate  to  me,  I  by  accident  discovered 
that  one  of  the  dice  would  not  spin.  This  led 
me  to  a  closer  examination ;  and,  to  my  great 
surprise,  gentlemen,  I  found  it  loaded.  The 
other  was  also  equally  false ;  and,  trying  them 
with  the  box  for  half  an  hour,  they  formed  the 
main  seven  no  less  than  six  times  out  of  eight 
casts;  which  was  the  main  invariably  called  by 
Mr.  Scourfield.  The  dice  were  supplied  by 
him,  and  so  were  the  cards  we  had  been  playing 
with;  but  they  were  taken  away,  so  that  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  inspecting  them.     The 
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dice,  however,  I  retained.  Here  they  are,* 
said  he,  producing  them. 

^^  They  were  handed  round  the  table,  and 
each  pronounced  them  to  be  false. 

"  *  They  are  not  those  I  supplied,'  said  I. 

"  *  Of  course  you  will  say  sp,'  said  Packar, 
with  a  sneering  smile;  ^but  that  doubt  IH 
soon  remore.  Where  are  the  cards  we  used 
last  night  ?' 

"  *  In  my  writing-desk,'  I  replied. 

"  *  Let  them  be  sent  for,'  he  rejoined. 

*  Most  willingly,'  returned  I. 

*  I'll  go  for  them,*  said  Anstruther. 
Taking   the   key   from  me,  Anstruther 

quickly  returned  with  the  cards,  and,  thrown^ 
them  upon  the  table,  he  exultingly  ex- 
claimed, *  They'll  not  be  found  wrong,  IH 
stake  my  existence.' 

"  He  was  wrong.  Every  important  card  wis 
marked  by  the  hand  of  some  expert  sharper. 

*'  *  There !'  said  Packar.  *  Is  my  aocna- 
tion  well  or  ill-founded  ?* 
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I  was  speechless  with  wonder  and  horror. 

^  *  Is  there  any  occasion  for  astonishment  at 
mj  being  a  loser,  with  such  implements  ?  * 
said  Fackar,  triumphantly. 

'*  ^  There  is  some  shameful  conspiracy  here/ 
I  at  length  replied — *  some  devilish  trick.' 

"  *  Oh,  yes  f '  rejoined  Packar.  ^  They  are, 
like  the  dice — not  those  we  played  with,  you 
will  say.  But,  being  found  thus  marked  in 
your  writing-desk,  under  lock  and  kejfj  the 
denial  will  hardly  avail  you,  I  think.' 

*^  I  felt  I  was  condemned.  So  taken  aback 
was  I,  that  I  had  no  defence  to  offer.  The 
circumstances  seemed  to  be  clearly  proved 
against  me,  and,  in  the  opinions  of  all,  save 
one,  I  was  deemed  guilty  of  the  base  action 
I  had  been  accused  of.  He  knew  I  was 
innocent. 

"  Without  any  observation  being  made, 
erery  one  left  the  room.  Stimned  with  the 
blow,  I  remained  there  for  hours  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness. 

l2 
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*"  What  explanation  have  job  to  give?' 
Skid  ■  Toke,  roasing  me  from  my  lethargy. 
It  was  Anstmtber's. 

"'None,'  replied  I. 

** '  Yon  admit  the  charge,  then  ?'  said  he, 

*• '  It  is  a  naked  lie.'  I  rejoined. 

"  Passion,  amounting  to  farions  madiKK, 
Qow  took  possession  of  me.  I  knew  not  wh&t  I 
did  or  said ;  but  Anstruther  became  continced 
of  mr  innocence,  and  that  some  inexplicable 
deception  bad  been  practised.  He  folly  agreed 
in  my  assertion  that  Fackar  had  effected  this, 
in  some  extraordinary  way,  to  avoid  payment 
of  the  money  he  was  indebted  to  me. 

"  '  What  can  I  do  ? '  said  I,  overwhd 
with  the  thonght  of  my  position. 

"  '  "Whatever  my  opinion  may  be  its  to  yonr 
innocence,'  replied  Anstmther,  *  it  will  nd 
serve  you  in  the  minds  of  others.  The  evi- 
dence adduced  was  conclusive.  Yon  have  hoi 
one  course  to  adopt.' 

"  *  What  is  that  ?'  I  inquired. 
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"  *  Throw  up  your  commission  and  return  to 
England,'  replied  he.  ^  I  will  watch  Packar 
narrowly.  My  eye  shall  seldom  be  off  him. 
If  he  has  acted  the  shameful  part  we  ascribe 
to  him,  he'll  not  stop  here.  Some  other  wick- 
edness will  be  practised,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
discovered.  This  may  lead  to  the  detection 
of  the  villany.  At  any  rate,  'tis  the  only 
plan  that  I  can  suggest.' 

"  *  I  will  resign  at  once,'  replied  I,  *  and 
return  to  England,  but  not  home.  Until  I 
am  freed  from  this  black  imputation  of  dis- 
honour, I  will  never  stand  under  my  uncle's 
roof  again,  so  help  me  Heaven ! '  " 

"  There  you  were  wrong,  my  boy,"  ob- 
served the  squire—"  very  wrong." 

"  Perhaps  I  was,"  said  Charles ;  "  but  such 
was  my  resolution.  Anstruther  advised  me 
to  make  the  circumstances  known  to  you,  and 
conceal  nothing.  This,  however,  I  obstinately 
declined,  and  continued  to  do  so,  notwith- 
standing the  pressing  solicitations  of  Agnes  to 
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the  contrary.  I  was  detennined  to  keep  my 
UTiTal  in  £ugland  secret  from  all  except  my 
sist«r ;  and,  to  further  my  pnrpoee,  I  left  let- 
ters io  India,  to  be  sent  to  you  after  my  de- 
parture, and  changed  my  name  to  Banger.  1 
need  not  repeat  the  promise  of  silence  I  forced 
from  Agnes  upon  my  aniral,  nor  of  her  nun; 
trials  in  cooseqneace.  Firmly  she  kept  her 
plighted  word,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  i 
tained  me  from  your  generous  pocket-a 
ance. 

"  The  desire  of  gaming  once  roosed,  it  ti 
much  resolution  to  qnell  the  ruinous  tempta- 
tion. Not  having  any  occupation,  friends,  or 
amusement,  I  frequented  nightly  the  honses 
of  play  in  the  metropolis.  In  one  of  these  1 
first  saw  Titley,  who  volunteered  to  assist  me 
out  of  a  dangerous  broil.  Tbue  onr  acqllaill^ 
ance  commenced.  Something  like  an  inti- 
macy ensued,  and  I  quickly  found  he  was  a 
friend  of  yours.  This  made  me  doubly  can- 
tiotts  to  prevent  him  discovering  who  I  reall? 
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was,  and  I  always  ayoided  any  allosion  to  yon. 
When  yon  were  in  London,  Agnes  visited  me, 
and  her  already-excited  suspicions  of  the  na« 
tore  of  my  habits  were  confirmed.  She  ear- 
nestly entreated  me  to  desist  from  the  fatal 
habit;  I  promised  faithfully  to  do  so  then, 
and  religiously  kept  my  word. 

^'  I  need  not  repeat  how  often  Agnes  begged 
of  me  to  see  Wilmott,  and  the  yarious  propo- 
sals made  to  induce  me  to  divulge  the  secret 
to  you.  As  you  know,  Wilmott  became  ac- 
quainted by  accident  with  my  arrival.  He, 
like  Agnes,  was  bound  to  silence ;  and,  pain- 
lul  as  it  was  to  him,  under  all  the  circum- 
staJices,  he  permitted  nothing  to  make  him 
forfeit  his  pledged  honour.'' 

**  That  he  would  not,"  said  the  squire. 

'^  Previous  to  your  leaving  London,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Anstruther,  who, 
invalided,  had  just  landed  at  Portsmouth," 
continued  Charles.  ^*  The  contents  briefly  an- 
nounced that  he  had  something  of  the  greatest 
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importance  to  communicate,  and  wished  me 
to  join  him  there  without  an  instant's  delay. 
1  felt  assured  the  delinquent  was  discovered, 
and,  on  the  wings  of  expectation,  I  hastened 
to  Portsmouth. 

"  It  appeared,  from  Anstruther's  statement, 
that  about  three  months  after  I  had  left  In- 
dia, and  my  supposed  criminal  conduct  began 
to  be  no  longer  discussed,  he  was  sent  for  by 
Packar  to  come  to  his  room.  Having  ei- 
changed  barely  a  word  with  him  since  my 
departure,  Anstruther  thought  this  invitation 
most  extraordinary,  and  declined  going.  But 
again  Packar  sent  for  him,  alleging  that  he 
had  a  few  words  to  say  of  great  consequence, 
and  Indisposition  prevented  his  leaving  liis  bed. 
Anstruther  went  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
second  request,  and  found  Packar  in  a  state 
of  high  bilious  fever. 

'"I  have  sent  for  you,  sir,'  said  he,  'to 
render  an  act  of  justice  to  your  injured  friend, 
whom  I  know  you  believe  to  be  innocent  of 
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the  crime  I  charged  and  proved  against  him. 
Since  that  moment  a  more  miserable  crea- 
ture has  not  existed  than  myself.  Listen 
to,  and  write  down  ray  confession,  if  you 
please.     I  will  sign  it.' 

"You  may  imagine  the  eagerness  with  which 
Anatruther  listened  to  the  recital,  and  wrote 
every  word  which  dropped  from  the  con- 
science-stricken wretch. 

"  '  On  the  last  night  I  played  with  Scour- 
field,'  said  he,  '  I  rose  a  loser  of  five  times 
the  amount  I  had  means  left  to  pay  with. 
In  the  morning  he  asked  me  to  settle  some 
I  0  U's  he  held  of  mine  to  a  large  amount ; 
but,  not  possessing  it,  I  made  an  excuse,  and 
promised  payment  the  following  day,  in  the 
hope  that  1  should  haye  turned  the  luck  he- 
fore  the  time  named.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  became 
more  deeply  involved  in  his  debt.  Maddened 
irith  my  losses,  I  paced  my  room  all  night, 
^Wien  at  daylight  I  saw  Scourfield  leave  with 
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his  dogs  and  gun.  God  forgi™  roe!'  ex- 
claimed he ;  '  I  was  tempted  to  follow  siul 
murder  bim,  and  say  my  rifle  went  off  hy 
accident.  This  coldblooded  deed  was  pre- 
vented by  a  merciful  Proridence,  The  lock 
of  my  rifle  broke,  when  I  raised  the  hammer 
to  cap  the  nipple.  The  warning  would  have 
been  heeded  by  any  other  than  myself ;  bni 
it  caused  me  only  to  devise  other  mesuis,  little 
less  villanous,  of  esc^ing  my  difficulties. 
To  accuse  him  of  cheating  me,  and  snpport- 
ing  my  charge  with  clear  proofs,  wag  my  next 
denlish  scheme. 

"  '  Obtaining  admission  to  his  room,  I  fbniid 
one  of  my  keys  would  unlock  bis  writing- 
desk,  where  I  knew  he  kept  the  cards.  / 
marked  them,  sir,  and  'twas  I  who  1 
the  dice.' 

"  '  So  I  suspected,"  replied  Anstnitbe^ 
"  '  Sleep  lias  been  almost  a  stranger  to  me 
since  then,'  rejoined  Packar.     *  I  Lave  had  no 
rest   either  night  or  day.      To  assume  the 
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appearance  of  a  happiness  which  I  did  not 
possess,  I  had  recoorse  to  exciting  stimn- 
lants,  until  nature  could  no  longer  bear  the 
deBtmctive  conflict.  Here  you  see  me  a 
rained  man.  Health,  honour,  station  —  aU, 
all  are  lost.* 

^  This  acknowledgment,"  continued  Charles, 
was  written  by  Anstruther,  at  the  time  of  its 
being  made,  and  signed  by  Packar.    But 

'  The  deril  was  sick--4he  devil  a  saint  would  be. 
The  deril  was  well— the  devil  a  saint  was  he.' 


it  will  i^pear  incredible  that,  after  making 
this  abject  confession,  Packar,  who  rapidly 
recovered  from  the  debilitating  sickness, 
denied  haying  done  so,  and  stoutly  main- 
tained the  signature  to  be  a  forgery.  But  it 
availed  him  not.  A  court-martial  decided 
upon  the  genuineness  of  the  document.  Just 
before  it  was  held,  Anstruther  was  considered 
in  such  a  state  of  health  as  to  warrant  an  im- 
mediate return  to  England.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  nature  of  his  sickness,  that  to  remain 
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much  longer  was  deemed  certain  death.  A 
vessel  was  sailing  from  Bombay,  five  iap 
before  the  appointed  day  of  trial,  and  no 
other  would  depart  for  many  weeks.  Thete 
was  no  choice.  Go  he  must ;  and  the  docu- 
ment being  considered  conclusive  evidenu 
against  Pa^-.bar,  Anstruther's  attendance  « 
considered  unimportant. 

"  You  may  suppose  how  delighted  I  ml 
to  hear  this  intelligence.  Anetrather  M* 
strongly  urged  me  to  relieve  my  sister  of  sB 
further  anxiety,  and  return  home,  considering 
all  my  scruples  vanquished.  But  I  still  per- 
sisted in  obtaining  the  result  of  the  coort- 
martial,  and  the  letters  of  congratulatioD  1 
anticipated  from  my  brother-officers,  ere  1 
did  go.  By  the  next  mail  they  would  arrite, 
I  believed,  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  Thej 
came,  and  here  they  are,"  said  Charles,  thrust- 
ing a  number  of  documents  into  the  hands  oi 
his  uncle. 

The  squire  glanced  at  their  contents,  wkJ. 
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at  the  conclosion  of  the  perusal,  exclaimed, — 
•*  The  villain  got  his  deserts  !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Charles,  "  he  was  broken." 

'^  Tis  of  no  avail,  recurring  to  the  past," 
rejoined  the  squire.  ^^  But  yon  should  have 
known  me  better  than  to  have  acted  so,  my 
dear  boy." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Charles.  "  I  was 
Btung  to  the  quick  with  mortification.  I 
could  not  meet  you  with  even  the  suspicion 
of  disgrace  upon  me. " 

*'  I  should  have  believed  you  innocent  as 
you  have  been  proved  to  be,"  replied  the 
squire.  ^^  The  Scourfield  blood  has  no  white, 
festering  dishonour  running  in  its  veins," 
he  added  proudly. 

*^  Anstruther  related  the  circumstances  as 
I  have  done,"  observed  Charles. 

^*  With  no  material  variation,"  replied  the 
squire.  *'But  you  must  talk  no  more  at 
present.  Your  voice  is  broken  with  exhaus- 
tion." 
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"  I  was  proceeding  to  the  error  whicli  led 
to  the  hapless  quarrel  between  Titley  and 
myself,"  rejoined  Charles. 

"That  you  are  aware  I  already  know,  as 
I  did  what  you  have  now  told  me,"  said  tbe 
squire.  "  If  you're  inclined  to  speak  of  it 
another  time,  you  will  find  me  a  patient 
lietener.  But  I  now  forbid  further  exertion. 
Compose  yourself  for  a  few  minutes,  i 
will  summons  Kate." 

Wilmott  aud  Anstruther  now  ^proacbed 
the  window,  arm-in-ann. 

"  Has  Charles  unburtUened  his  boBoiQ  j 
asked  the  former,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,"    replied    tbe   squire ; 
ference,  so  long  promised,  is  over." 

"  He  looks  yery  exhausted,"  observed 
Austruther. 

"  The  effort  has  been  rattier  too  much  for 
him,  even  now,"  returned  the  squire.     "  Bat 
a  short  repose  will  revive  him." 
"  We  have  been  watching  old  Striver  aud 
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Button  under  the  hollow  poUard/'  said  Wil- 
mott.  '^  The  master  was  asleep,  while  the  dog 
kept  gnard  over  him." 

'^  Striver  and  his  dog  are  curiosities  in  their 
way/'  responded  the  squire.  '^  I  receiyed  a 
letter  from  them  this  morning." 

Theniy^  repeated  Wilmott,  laughing. 
Yes,"  rejoined  the  squire ;   "  for  which 
wrote  it  I  cannot  say.   The  dog  is  as  likely  to 
have  been  scribe  as  the  man.    At  all  eyents, 
I'm  sure  Striver  didn't  write  it." 

^'  Perhaps  Peter  lent  his  aid,"  obseryed 
Wihnott. 

'^  I  am  ignorant  of  the  amanuensis,"  replied 
the  squire ;  '^  but  it  is  eyidently  Striver's  dic- 
tation." 

"  Pray  let  us  hear  it, "  rejoined  Wil- 
mott. 

'^  ril  read  it  to  you,"  said  the  squire. 
«  Listen." 

*^  Tu  Squire  Scourfield  Esquire  Scourfield 
hall  Scourfield. — Sir  I  take  the  liberti  of  ritin 
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a  fu  lines  to  you  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Will 
Bolton  Jewniur  as  was  wont  let  me  have  no 
Kit  for  us  I  have  axd  him  tu  or  thre  timea 
for  sura  and  he  tell  me  he  cant  git  none  if  you 
please  Sir  I  want  a  order  for  sum  barly  the 
barly  ineale  is  done  I  would  have  ritin  to  yoa 
befor  for  a  order  Sir  but  I  wated  to  see  if 
Mr.  Bolton  as  is  would  bring  me  some  kit  Sir 
Buton  grows  thin  but  we  have  been  short  of 
food  so  he  is  poor  in  condishing  Sir  I  have 
found  tu  phesentB  nests  one  with  4  ep 
the  orther  13  these  tu  nests  are  away  from 
the  cuvveys  Sir  1  do  not  disturb  the  cuweys 
now  there  is  a  few  rooks  can  fly  but  not 
anow  for  a  days  sport  Sir  perhaps  yonll 
come  and  see  there  is  a  great  many  parch 
and  roche  all  the  way  long  of  our  river  Sir 
I  hope  you  are  well  and  all  the  fatnley 
they  are  all  well  Your  dutyful  sarvent 
F.  Striver." 

There  was  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  conclufiion 
of  the  old  trapper's  epistle. 
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"  Now,  uncle,"  said  Charles,  "touch  the 
bell.     I  cannot  wait  longer.*' 

The  bell  still  vibrated  on  its  wire  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Kate  was  clasped  in 
her  cousin's  fond  embrace. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

LOVE  AND  ANGER. 

*'  For  now  my  love  is  thaw"!! ; 

Whicb>  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire> 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was." 

"  Never,"  said  Agnes,  firmly.  "  I  never 
will  consent  to  become  his  wife." 

"  But,"  replied  Kate,  entreatingly,  "  you 
most  admit,  dear  Agnes,  that  the  circum- 
stances were  of  a  truly  suspicious  nature." 

"  At  least, "  rejoined  her  cousin,  with 
flashing  eye  and  coloured  cheek,  '^  an  expli* 
nation  might  have  been  demanded.  I  was 
entitled  to  that,  I  suppose,  ere  he  condemned 


me." 


« 


Certainly  it  was  very  wrong  not  to  do 
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tOy"  said  Kate ;  **  bat  jealousy  OYercame  his 


reason." 


"  Jealousy ! "  repeated  Agnes.  "  On  the 
eve  of  our  union  for  him  to  mistrust  my  ho- 
nour !" 

"  Still  be  merciful,"  repUed  Kate.  "  He 
has  been  much  punished.  I  nerer  saw  a 
greater  alteration  in  any  one's  appearanoa" 

^'  My  determination  is  formed/'  rejoined 
Agnes.  '^  His  pain  cannot  hare  exceeded 
mine,  and  that  of  others." 

^*  But,  since  no  one  is  suffering  now  but 
him,"  said  Kate,  ^'  let  him  partake  in  the  ge- 
neral  festivity." 

"  You're  a  persevering  advocate,"  returned 
Agnes.  ^'  Would  that  your  cause  admitted 
of  extenuation !" 

'^  You  cannot  seriously  have  determined 
never  to  forgive  poor  Titley  ?"  said  Kate. 

**  Such  is  my  fixed  resolution,"  replied  her 
cousin. 

*'  Oh,    but    reconsider !  "    replied    Kate. 
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"  Think  of  the  Borrow  it  will  occasion.  I  am 
sure  my  father  will  deeply  deplore  this  re- 
solve." 

"  Not  80  much  ae  if  I  professed  a  vriUing- 
ness  to  forgive  him  without  meaning  it,"  re- 
joined Agues, 

"  Still  let  me  not  be  the  hearer  of  such  no- 
welcome  tidings,"  added  Kate.     "  I 
believe  you  will  persist  in  the  refusal." 

"  Kate,  my  oivn  sweet  Kate,"  said  A) 
kissing  her  cousin,  "  I  thank  you,  sincerely 
thank  you,  for  the  good  intent  with  which  you 
press  your  suit ;  but,  to  dismiss  this  subject 
for  ever,  hearken  to  what  I  have  to  say." 

"  Most  willingly,"  replied  Kate. 

"  There  is  scarcely  aiiy  thing,  howeveri 
kind  and  difficult  to  submit  to,  that  I  cot 
not  have  cheerfully  borne  from  Powis,"  said 
Agnes,  "  except  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
capable  of  entertaining  towards  me.  That  1 
loved  him  well  you  know,  and  no  injury  re- 
ceived at  his  hands  could  have  shaken  mj  af- 
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fection  for  him,  save  the  one  I  have  received. 
Reflect,  as  I  have  done,  dear  Kate.  Is  he 
worthy  of  my  heart  who  nearly  broke  it  from 
such  a  black,  groundless  suspicion  ?  Oh,  no  ! 
He  who  would  risk  the  stake  once,  would 
hesitate  but  little  at  risking  it  again." 

"  There  I  differ  with  you,"  replied  Kate. 
**  With  the  knowledge  of  its  value,  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  chance  of  losing  it,  there  is 
little  fear  of  a  second  cause  of  complaint.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  generous  to  anticipate  the  pro- 
bability of  another  from  the  extraordinary 
cause  of  the  first.'' 

"  Perhaps  not,"  responded  Agnes.  "  Still 
I  cannot  dismiss  the  fear  from  my  mind ;  nor 
can  I  accede,  under  any  persuasion,  to  your 
wishes,  my  beloved  Kate.  My  decision  may 
cause  suffering  to  all  of  us ;  perchance  none 
more  than  to  myself.  Yet,  acting  upon  a 
belief  founded  on  mature  deliberation,  I  will 
not  waver  from  my  resolved  purpose." 

"  And  that  L 
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"  ITerer  to  become  the  wife  of  Powis  Tit- 
ley/*  interrupted  Agnes. 

A  silence  was  maintained  for  a  few  mi- 
nntes.  Neitlier  seemed  disposed  to  break  it. 
At  length  Kate  said, — 

^^  And  snch  is  the  final  decision  I  am  to 
convey  to  my  father?'' 

"  It  is,"  replied  Agnes ;  **  and,  in  order  tkat 
there  may  be  no  further  discussion  upon  an 
exhausted  and  decided  subject,  I  here  put  mj 
seal  upon  it.     Before  Heaven  I  swear — ** 

"  Hush !"  said  a  low  voice,  close  behind  her. 

Both  started  with  surprise.  Upon  tunung 
round,  the  curate's  placid  conntenance  iras 
visible. 

**  Forgive  my  interruption,"  said  he.  **1 
should  not  have  trespassed  upon  your  priTSCj, 
but  for  the  authority  vested  in  my  hands.  I 
was  desired  by  the  squire,  whom  I  left  in  die 
garden  with  his  nephew  and  friends,  to  ap- 
proach and  lend  my  aid  to  Miss  Kate,  in 
support  of  her  object,  if  requisite." 
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Do  not  apologize,  Mr.  Smit,'*  said  Agnes. 
Your  presence,  npon  all  occasions,  is  tmlj 
acceptable  —  more  especially  npon  the  pre- 
sent" 

**  Indeed  it  is,"  added  Kate.  '^  Vre  been 
attempting  in  vain,"  she  continued,  *'  to  orer- 
come  my  cousin's  objections.  Pray,  sir,  en- 
deavour to  impart  to  her  a  spirit  of  forgire- 
ness,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Agnes  does 
not  at  present  possess." 

"  The  jewel  is  but  secreted,"  replied  the 
enrate,  smiling.  ^'  We  shall  discover  it  set 
in  her  heart,  a  gem  of  priceless  value." 

"You  are  giving  me  credit  for  a  virtue 
which  I  have  not,"  rejoined  Agnes. 

"  Fair  lady,"  said  the  curate,  "  pardon  me 
if  I  hesitate  to  believe  in  this  denial.  Long, 
▼ery  long  have  I  known  you,  and  too  well,  not 
to  think  the  most  noble  sentiment  of  a  Chris- 
tian mind  is  deeply  engraved  in  yours.  From 
the  fountain  of  all  good,  merciful  forgiveness 
emanates.     Tis  a  blessing  which  gives  and 
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takes.  It  cheers  the  inmost  soul  of  him  viho 
extends  it,  and  melts  with  gratitude  the  heart 
to  which  it  is  extended.  In  all  onr  decLsions, 
we  should  remember  well  that  we  are  taught 
to  forgive  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

^^  As  I  have  said  to  others,  I  must  repeat 
to  you,"  replied  Agnes.  "  After  what  has 
passed,  I  cannot  consent  to  become  Mr. 
Titley's  wife.  My  feelings  are  completely 
changed ;  and  to  say  that  I  forgive  him  would 
be  a  mere  mockery." 

"  My  dear  yoimg  lady,"  rejoined  the  curate, 
"  your  feelings  are  not  changed ;  they  cannot 
be.  Temporary  indignation  for  an  almost 
imaginary  injury " 

**  Imaginary !"  interrupted  Agnes,  anger 
lighting  up  every  feature,  "  imaginary !  Can 
the  supposition  he  held  of  me  be  called  an 
imaginary  injury  ?" 

Nay,  nay,"  mildly  replied  the  curate; 
calm  this  agitation,  and  listen  to   reason. 
Your  good  uncle,  brother,  and  all  your  friends 
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have  endured  of  late  great  affliction.  The 
hand  of  sorrow  has  weighed  heavily  upon  this 
house ;  but,  through  the  benign  interposition 
of  diyine  Froyidence,  it  has  been  lifted  again, 
and  much  has  passed  away.  With  you  lies 
the  dispelling  of  the  remainder ;  and  let  me 
beseech  you  not  to  hesitate;  but  permit 
the  happiness,  so  long  denied,  to  visit  us 
once  more." 

*^  Pray  do,  Agnes  dear,"  added  Kate. 

**Let  me  be  the  messenger  of  welcome 
news,"  said  the  curate.  "  All  are  waiting  in 
the  flower-garden  for  my  return." 

Is  Mr.  Titley  there  ?"  inquired  Agnes. 
Yes,"  replied  the  curate. 
Then  convey  this,  my  final  answer,"  re- 
joined Agues.  "  I  will  never  hold  conmiu- 
nion  with  him  more.  'Tis  a  resolve  moulded 
by  forethought  and  an  irrevocable  determi- 
nation. My  decisions  are  not  like  feathers, 
to  be  blown  to  and  fro  by  each  change  of 
breath." 

VOL.  III.  M 
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"  This  is  the  angry  reply  of  indignatioD,*" 
ob9erved  the  cumte. 

*^  No  matter  if  it  be/*  replied  Agnes. 
*•  *Ti8  the  only  one  I  hare  to  giTc  What ! 
can  I  forget  he  nearly  mnrdered  my  brother, 
and  reduced  him,  fix>m  health,  and  straigtb, 
and  beauty,  to  the  poor,  weak  cripple  that  he 
is  ?  Can  I  forget  the  cause — the  withering 
suspicion  ?  No ;  time  cannot  ei&ce  it  fron 
my  memory,  nor  wring  from  me  forgive- 
ness." 

Wounded  pride  curled  her  haughty  lip,  and 
flashed  in  her  eyes  as  she  ^ke. 

The  curate  knew  it  was  useless  to  con- 
tinue the  argument,  and,  with  deep  disap- 
pointment depicted  in  his  features,  he  bowed 
and  d^arted.  Proceeding  to  the  flower 
garden,  he  found  the  squire,  Wilrndt, 
Titley,  and  Anstruther,  anxiously  waiting 
his  coming. 

"  Well,"  said  the  squire,  "  what  news,  ray 
friend  ?     Does  the  unforgiving  one  relent  ?" 
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The  curate  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

"  Then  you're  £uled,  too,"  added  the 
squire.     *^  What  can  be  done  ?" 

"  NolJiing,"  replied  the  curate.  "  No  per- 
suasion will  avail  in  her  present  mood." 

^*  But  will  she  not  see  me  ?"  asked  Titley, 
looking  the  despair  he  felt. 

*^  If  she  consented,"  replied  the  curate,  ^*  it 
would  be  but  adding  fuel  to  the  flame." 

^^  The  minx !"  exclaimed  the  squire. 
'*  What  shall  we  do  with  her,  Charles  ?" 

^*  LeaTe  her  to  me,"  replied  he.  **  I  shall 
be  the  successful  negociator." 

*'  A  boastful  assurance,"  rejoined  the 
squire,  ^^  after  we  all  have  tried  our  utmost  T 

**  I  think  he  stands  the  best  chance,"  said 
Wilmott. 

"  Then  try,  my  boy,"  added  the  squire. 

"  If  you  would  follow  a  suggestion  of 
mine,"  observed  the  curate,  **  I  think  success 
eventually  would  follow." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  inquired  Titley. 

M  S 
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"  For  you  to  leave  here  for  a  short 
and  let  no  mention  be  made  of  the  subject, 
until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  soothe  tlie 
irritation  under  which  Miss  Agnes  now 
labours." 

"I'm  inclined  to  think  the  plan  good,"  said 
Anstruther. 

"  And  80  do  I,"  observed  Wilmott. 
'*  What   say    you,   Charles?"    asked    the 
equire. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  the  safer  modB|" 
replied  he;  "although  I  think  I  could  mw 
overcome  her  refusal." 

"  Try,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,"  fmJ 
Titley. 

"  Not  80  fast,  Titley,"  replied  the  squire. 
"  We  must  act  with  caution.  I  imagined,  if 
any  persuasion  could  have  succeeded  wWl 
Agnes,  it  would  have  been  the  united  on««f 
Kate  and  my  friend  Smit  here.  It  hn 
proved  a  failure,  and,  upon  consideratioD,  I 
think  the  probability  is  that  Charles  wouU 
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meet  with  a  similar  fate.  The  next  step  mast 
be  well  measured  before  taken." 

**  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  added  Wil- 
mott. 

'^Then  let  us  take  the  parson's  adyice," 
said  the  squire.     ^*  It's  always  prudent." 

^^So  long  as  her  present  mood  lasts,  no 
progress  can  be  made,"  observed  the  curate. 
**  And  time  is  sure  to  dismiss  it,  if  permitted 
to  do  its  work." 

"  So  I  think,"  replied  Wihnott. 

''When  a  high-spirited  woman's  pride  is 
wounded,"  said  Anstruther,  ''the  best  anti- 
dote is  plenty  of  tether.  To  check,  is  but  to 
excite  fresh  plunges." 

"You're  a  philosopher/'  responded  Wil- 
mott.  "  And,  unlike  many  theories,  'tis  one 
of  practical  utility." 

"  Am  I  then  to  leaye  this  place  ?"  inquired 
Titley. 

"  Such  is  the  verdict^"  replied  the  squire. 
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"  But  I  promise  your  absence  shall  not  be  a 
day  longer  tban  necessary." 

"  And  as  my  visit  has  been  so  much  pro- 
longed," said  Anstruther,  '*  I  will  accompuiy 
you  on  your  exile." 

"  No,  Anstnither,"  responded  Clwrles, 
"  We  cannot  part  with  you." 

"  For  a  time  you  must  submit  witb  pa- 
tience to  my  leaving,"  returned  he.  "  I  have 
argent  business  to  transact." 

"  Where  ai-e  you  going  ?"  asked  the  squire. 

"  To  London,"  replied  Anstruther, 

"  Where  I  shall  remain  too,"  added  Titley, 

"  We'll  summon  yon  as  quickly  as  poeei- 
ble,"  said  Wilmott. 

*'  And  write  to  me  daily,"  replied  hii 
^H 

"  I  will,"  rejoined  Wilmott,  ^^H 

"How  long  must  you  renuun  from  M?" 
inquired  Charles,  of  Anstruther, 

"  A  fortnight,  at  least,"  replied  he. 

"  I   shall   miss  you    so    much,"    rejoined 
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Charles,    ^^that  you  most  not  extend  the 
time/' 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Anstruther. 

'*  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  completion 
of  our  purpose,"  observed  the  curate,  "I 
would  advise  Mr.  Titley  to  send  a  farewell 
letter  to  Miss  Agnes,  couched  in  that  form 
which  his  own  good  sense  will  dictate." 

"'Tis  the  best  that  can  be  taken,"  said 
Anstruther.  ^'  By  such  means  many  an 
estranged  heart  has  been  won  a^ain." 

"  In  this  case,"  replied  the  curate,  "  I 
think  it  never  has  been  lost." 

**  Perhaps  not,"  rejoined  Anstruther ;  "  but 
the  present  effect  is  the  same  as  if  it  had." 

"  The  parson  would  have  made  a  good 
general,  I  believe,"  said  the  squire,  laughing. 

"  His  plans  are  faultless,"  returned 
Charles. 

"  I  hope  at  least  they  will  enable  us  to 
place  affairs  on  their  former  footing  under 
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that  old  Toof^''  said  the  cniatey  pointing  to 
the  Hall,  as  it  peeped  from  among  the  clTlste^ 
ing  oaks  and  ehns. 

*^  Ah  I''  sighed  the  sqnire,  **  there's  a  gap 
we  cannot  fill  up.    Poor  Tom  Bolton !" 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

A  COMBAT  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

"  Wearinen 
Cao  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restive  sloth 

Finds  the  down  pillow  bard." 

With  a  yawn,  Striyer  rose  from  his  recum- 
bent posture,  under  the  pollard  tree,  rubbing 
his  eyes. 

^*We  can't  stand  work.  Button,  as  we 
used,'*  said  he.  ^*  No,  no.  Old  age  has  crept 
upon  us,  hasn't  it.  Button  ?" 

Button  stretched  himself  upon  the  grass, 
and,  after  treating  himself  with  a  refreshing 
roll,  deigned  to  give  a  reply  by  drooping  his 
tail  and  shaking  his  head. 

"  Ah  !"  rejoined  his  master,  "  very  true. 

M  5 
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It  has,  indeed.  But  never  care,  we  have  had 
oar  day,  and  there  mast  be  a  settling  to  eTcry 
reckoning,  Button." 

The  old  trapper  stooped  and  groaned,  as  he 
gathered  up  his  spade. 

"Across  the  loins  I  feel  it  most,"  con- 
tinued he.  "  I  don't  know  your  weak  point, 
but  I  expect  the  lose  of  tliose  teeth  is  the  one 
that  troubles  you  the  most."  ^^M 

Button  whined.  ^^M 

"  So  I  thought,"  observed  Striver;  "it's* 
pity  a  fellow  of  your  pluck  should  be  without 
grinders.  But  they're  worn  out.  Button,  » 
it's  no  use  grumbling." 

While  the  trapper  was  speaking,  hif  atten- 
tion wa«  attracted  to  the  flight  of  a  heroD 
above  big  head.  The  lanky  bird  was  poised 
high  in  air,  and  a  speck  wag  jaBtviBible  borer- 
ing  about  him. 

"Here's  a  bit  of  sport  I  love  to  see,"  said 
Striver;  "although  I'd  rather  have  thit 
hawk's  head  under  my  heel," 
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At  this  moment  the  brawny  figure  of  Peter 
emerged  from  the  side  of  a  copse  hard  by.  A 
gan  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  strode  with  giant 
steps  towards  Striyer,  who,  seeing  him  ap- 
proach, pointed  to  the  warring  birds.  The 
keeper  nodded,  and  beckoned  with  his  finger 
for  Strirer  to  meet  him. 

^^  Let's  hide  ourselves  here,''  said  Peter, 
getting  behind  a  tree ;  '^  I  may  get  a  fly  at 
that  chap  in  a  minute  or  two." 

The  hawk  was  now  above  the  head  of  hb 
prey,  when  down  he  stooped,  like  an  arrow  at 
his  victim.  But  the  crafty  heron  slanted,  and 
escaped  the  blow.  In  a  graceful  bend  the 
falcon  wheeled  from  his  rapid  descent,  and 
moonted  again  after  the  fleeing  bird.  Round 
and  round  the  pursuing  and  pursued  whirled 
in  rapid  circles;  the  one  trying  to  gain  the 
upper  wing,  the  other  to  maintain  it.  The 
heron  was  bending  his  way  home  up  a  strong 
wind,  which  so  impeded  his  flight,  that  he 
could  do  little  more  than  mount   with  his 
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baffling  enemy.  Thus  they  continued  neaily 
over  the  heads  of  the  watchers. 

"  Now  he'll  pepper  him/'  said  Peter. 

'^  He  an't  got  the  upper  hand,  yet,**  repUed 
Striver. 

"  No,"  rejoined  the  keeper,  "  that  twist 
saved  him ;  but  see,  they're  level  now.** 

The  birds  appeared  to  be  wheeling  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  even  with  each  other.  In 
a  second  or  two,  however,  the  hawk  was  again 
above  the  heron. 

"He'll  be  at  him,"  observed  Striver,  as 
with  a  scream  the  devoted  bird  disgorged  his 
swallowed  fish,  and  strained  his  broad  wings 
to  gain  the  altitude. 

The  falcon  had  now  obtained  a  considerable 
distance  between  the  heron  and  himself.  For 
a  moment  he  poized,  and  then,  in  a  swoop, 
down  he  came,  striking  his  victim  full  in  the 
breast. 

"  Here  they  come,"  said  Peter,  cocking  his 
gun,  and  placing  it  to  his  shoulder. 
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Linked  together,  with  fluttering  wings,  the 
birds  descended  buoyantly  towards  the  ground. 

"Don't  fire,"  said  Striyer,  "till  they're 
down.     I  should  like  to ** 

The  trapper  cut  short  his  observation,  at 
seeing  the  falcon  separated  from  his  yictim, 
and  both  rismg  again  in  rapid  flight. 

"  By  St.  Paul!  he's  thrown  him  off!"  ex- 
claimed Peter. 

"  He'U  get  away  now,"  said  Strirer,  as  the 
heron  wheeled  from  his  course,  and  flew  down 
the  wind.  • 

"  Bravely  done !"  ejaculated  the  keeper,  as 
the  hawk  headed  his  prey,  and  made  a  stoop 
like  a  flash  of  light,  turning  the  heron  back 
again. 

Up  they  rose ;  the  heron  stretching  out  his 
long  neck,  and  beating  the  air  with  rapid 
wing.  But  the  nimble-pinioned  &lcon,  with 
steady  purpose,  was  not  long  in  obtaining  his 
position. 

"  What's  the  odds  he  don't  nail  him  now  r" 
asked  the  keeper. 
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"  And  what's  the  chance  he  an't  nailed  in 
return  ?"  said  Stmer. 

Peter  emiled,  and  looked  with  confiilciice 
at  his  barrel. 

"  Within  eighty-seven  yards,  Mr.  Slriver," 
whispered  Peter,  and,  pausing  to  create  eflkt, 
"  it's  a  mortal  certainty." 

"  Ah !  that's  a  great  range,"  replied  the 
trapper. 

Defeat  liad  taught  the  bold  hawk  caution. 
He  measured  a  longer  distance  this  time  from 
his  prey,  and  hovered  with  quivering  wiug  to 
take  deadly  nim.  At  length,  like  a  meteor, 
he  streaked  downwards  upon  his  victim,  bury- 
ing liis  hooked  beak  and  talone  deep  in  the 
heron's  b.ick. 

"  Here  they  come  again,"  said  the  keeper, 
exultingly,  and  raising  his  piece,  "  I'll  make 
one  among  je  presently." 

The  struggling  birds  approached  the  earth. 

"  Shall  I  give  it  'em  now  ?"  asked  Peter. 

'*  No,  no,"  replied  St.ivcr ;  "  let  them  gci 
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idown  first.     The  heron  would  take  all  the 
shot." 

Down  they  plumped  upon  the  ground, 
when  Button,  surprised  at  the  sudden  arrival, 
rushed  from  behind  the  tree  towards  them. 
Perceiving  danger,  the  hawk  cjoitted  hold  of 
bis  victim,  and  spread  his  wings  to  CBoape; 
but  Peter's  gun  was  levelled  with  unerring 
aim  at  the  destroyer  of  partridges  and  leverets. 
The  quick  trigger  was  pressed,  and  the  falcon 
lay  fluttering  in  the  struggles  of  death.  The 
stricken  heron  rose  slowly  from  tlic  ground, 
and  took  his  flight  homewards,  while  Button 
bftrked  his  dissatisfaction  at  losing  the  wounded 
Hrd. 

"Yon  needn't  mind  liis  going,  Button," 
said  his  mat^tcr;  "  a  few  fish  wo  can  spare." 

Peter  picked  up  the  hawk,  and,  with  a 
scientific  nip,  ended  its  pain. 

"  That  'a  as  broaJ-winged  a  chap  as  ever  1 
saw,"  remarked  the  keeper. 

*'  He's   a  fine   fellow,"  replied  Striver; 
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<<  and  an  old  soldier,  from  the  length  of  his 
creepers." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Peter,  examining  the  fiJ- 
con's  talons,  ^*  I  expect  they've  been  dipped 
into  many  a  head  o'  game." 

"  No  doubt  o'  that,"  added  Strirer.  "  Yon- 
der's  Mr.  John  Tiggle,"  continued  the  trapper. 
**  I  suppose  he's  going  to  the  kennel." 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Peter,  "  for  I  saw 
his  mate,  the  huntsman,  go  that  way  jost 


now." 


C( 


They  say  it's  a  bouncing  boy  Mrs.  B.'s 
got,"  remarked  Striver. 

"  My  wife  told  me  a  regular  clipper,  and 
she  was  nurse,  you  know,"  replied  the  keeper. 
**  It's  the  image  of  his  poor  grandfather,  she 
says,"  continued  he. 

"  I'm  glad  of  it,"  rejoined  Striver. 

"  I've  been  thinking  of  old  Tom's  queer 
notions  consaming  religion,"  said  Peter,  with 
an  air  of  solemnity. 

"  What  of  them  ?"  asked  Striver. 
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''  He  might  be  right,  you  know ;  there  's 
no  telling/'  replied  the  keeper. 

**  Welly  and  if  he  was  ? "  said  the  trapper. 

"  Why  then  who  can  say  the  young 
whipper-in  isn't  the  old  one  in  a  fresh 
mould !"  replied  Peter,  deliberately. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVIIL 


CONCLUSION. 


"  I  shaU  the  effect  of  this  good  lesaoo  keep. 
As  watchmao  to  my  heart : — " 


The  leaves  began  to  dry  and  crisp  beneath 
the  summer's  sun.  The  ripened  corn  waved 
its  yellow  ears,  and  the  haryestman  whetted 
the  rust  from  his  laid-bj  reaping-hook.  It 
was  the  commencement  of  autunm — a  mellow, 
glowing  evening  in  August. 

In  the  shaded  laurel  walk  Charles  and  his 
sister  sauntered,  as  the  sun  was  dipping  be- 
neath the  horizon.  He  leaned  heavily  upon 
a  crutch-stick,  and  his  gait  was  bent,  as  he 
slowly  measured  his  steps.  A  pale  hue  was 
still  on  his  cheek,  and  a  thin,  attenuated  figure 
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told  how  much  snffisring  he  had  endured.  Still 
a  happy  composure  was  blended  in  the  sickly 
expression,  and  his  appearance  was  that  of 
having  passed  the  ordeal  of  pain  and  trouble. 

<<  Tou  have  taken  my  arm,  Charles,"  said 
Agnes ;  ^^  but  not  for  support,  I  think.  Leaa 
more  upon  me." 

'^  I  thank  you,  dearest,"  replied  he.  ^^  Daily, 
nay,  even  hourly,  I  gain  a  portion  of  my  for- 
mer strength." 

^^  But  yet  you  are  very  weak,"  rejoined 
Agnes. 

^^  Ay,  but  in  a  few  months  I  shall  be  my 
former  self  again,"  said  Charles,  confidently. 

*^  God  send  it  may  be  so  I"  sud  Agnes. 

**  Before  the  close  of  the  huntings-season, 
the  squire  says,  I  shall  ride  well  up  to 
hounds,"  replied  Charles,  cheerfully. 

"  With  care  no  doubt  you  will,"  returned 
his  sister.     ^'  But  do  not  exert  yourself  too 
much.     Sit  on  this  old  bench  awhile." 
•    **  Ay,  some  years  haye  flown,  and  many 
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strange  changes  taken  place,  since  I'ye  rested 
on  this  green-mossed  seat/'  said  Charles. 

*^  I  have  often  looked  at  your  initials  mdely 
carved  upon  it,"  replied  Agnes,  taking  a  seat 
close  to  her  brother's  side,  and  placing  one  of 
her  hands  in  his« 

"  'Twas  jnst  opposite  here,"  observed  her 
brother,  **  that  our  struggle  took  place." 

Agnes  shuddered  at  the  remark. 

"  The  quarrel  was  sadly  ill-timed,"  conti- 
nued Charles,  pretending  not  to  see  the  effect 
produced.  He  paused ;  but  Agnes  made  no 
reply* 

"  By  the  way,"  said  her  brother,  "  I  have 
much  to  say  about  my  friend  Titley." 

"  Friend  /"  exclaimed  Agnes. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Charles.  "  The  man  who 
risks  his  own  life  to  save  yours  may  justly 
bear  the  title." 

^^  Did  he  not  jeopardize  as  well  as  protect 
it  ?"  inquired  his  sister. 

"  From  an  unfortunate  error  he  did,"  re- 
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.     "  But  if  I  can  freely  forgive 
"^  ich  I  have  done  —  surely  he  may 

jXe  the  pardon  of  others." 
But  not  mine,"  rejoined  Agnes,  proudly. 

Or,  if  he  does,  the  expectation  will  not  be 
realized." 

"  Agnes,"  said  her  brother,  seriously, 
**  those  who  are  dear,  yery  dear  to  you,  haye 
tried  fruitlessly  for  a  long  time  to  conquer 
what  I  will  term  an  obstinacy  of  purpose.  I 
haye  refrained  from  pressing  my  support  to 
their  persuasions  until  now.  But,  finding  no 
alteration  in  your  imperative  decision,  which 
causes  so  much  interruption  to  the  happiness 
of  all  — and,  I  must  believe,  to  none  more 
than  to  your  ovn>— it  becomes  a  duty  for  me 
to  enrol  myself  in  the  list  of  advocates,  and 
represent  the  case  as  it  stands  fairly  in  the 
eyes  of  justice." 

**  I  wish  the  subject  for  ever  dropped,"  re- 
plied Agnes,  irritably. 

*^  Stay  for  a  moment,"  rejoined  Charles, 
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*'  and  your  wish  shall  he  granted, 
am  concerned.  By  me  it  will  never  be  men- 
tioned again,  and,  I  may  add,  not  hy  others—' 
such,  at  least,  is  my  belief."  m 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  returned  his  sister.  ^ 

"  Hear  me,"  said  Charles.  "Those  occnr- 
tences  which  we  already  know  need  not  be 
recounted  ;  but  to  refer  to  them  is  necessary. 
To  Powis  TItley  I  am,  in  all  haman  proba- 
bility, indebted  for  my  present  existence,  and, 
if  he  had  destroyed  it  in  the  late  conflict,  he 
would  but  have  taken  what  I  am  hia  debtor 
for.  I  will  not  say  he  is  free  from  blame  in 
the  suspicion  of  your  integrity ;  but,  takiag 
all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  there 
were  sufficient  grounds  to  ei^cite  the  jealonsy 
of  a  lover,  and  to  form  a  palliation  for 
offence." 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  agree  with  yon  in  soch 
an  opinion,"  replied  Agnes. 

"  Then  you  take  a  very  wrong  view  of  tJie 
state  of  things,"  rejoined  her  brother.     *'  Be- 
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sides,  if  you  were  right,  the  injury  Titley  has 
committed  is  not  of  a  nature  to  merit  lasting 
onforgiyeness." 

^'  I  have  tried  to  think  so,"  returned  Agnes; 
"  but  in  vain." 

'^  Excuse  my  questioning  this  endeavour," 
said  Charles ;  *'  otherwise  I  am  convinced  it 
would  have  been  crowned  with  success." 

«<  I  have,  I  assure  you,"  rei^onded  his 
sister. 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  rejoined  Charles  ;  "  you 
imagine  so ;  but  the  extenuation  has  not  been 
fairly  balanced  with  the  offence ;  nor  has  the 
dependent  happiness  of  others  been  thrown 
into  the  scale.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
matter-of-fact  position  of  all  concerned.  I0 
the  first  place,  our  good  uncle  is  sadly  de- 
pressed, not  only  for  the  loss  of  a  companion 
whom  he  much  esteems,  but  from  the  attending 
consequences.  Kate  is  no  longer  merry,  but 
walks  about,  with  sadness  in  her  step,  deter- 
mined not  to  become  Wilmott's  bride  until 
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you  consent  to  be  his  friend's.  Titley 
with  a  broken  heart ;  and  Wiliuott,  find- 
ing Kate  is  as  obstinate  in  lier  foolish  d^ 
cisioD  as  you  are  in  yours,  is  on  the  eve  of 
departure  for  London  to  join  him  there." 

"  I  had  not  heard  of  this  before,"  said 
Agnes,  quickly. 

"  It  was  resolved  only  this  evening,"  re- 
plied her  brother.  "  Wilmott  came  to  mv 
room,  and  informed  me,  a  few  minutes  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  our  walk,  that 
so  he  had  just  told  the  squire." 

"  Do  you  know  our  dear  uncle's  reply  ?" 
inquired  Agnes,  ivith  trepidation. 

"  He  answered  nothing,"  responded  Charles; 
"  but,  squeezing  Wilmott's  hand,  burst  inW 
a  flood  of  tears." 

Agnes  fell  upon  her  brother's  shoulder  uutl 
wept. 

"Ton  cannot,"  continued  he,  "perraitail 
this  trouble  to  accrue — will  not,  I'm  sure. 
Say  but  the  word  which  must  render  all  of 
us  happy  again." 
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For  some  time  Agnes  could  not  answer. 
At  length,  her  agitation  somewhat  subsided, 
and,  in  a  low  voice,  she  murmured, — 

"  I  haye  been  very  wrong— cruelly  wrong, 
dear  Charles ;  I  feel  that  I  have." 

*^  Think  not  of  that,"  replied  her  brother ; 
"  we  all  err  occasionally.  Say  but  you  for- 
give, and  all  will  be  well  again." 

"  I  do,  then,"  rejoined  Agnes. 

Charles  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and,  im- 
printing a  kiss  upon  her  lips,  said,  with  a  joy- 
ous laugh, — 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  dear,  for  those  three 
monosyllables  ;  they're  the  sweetest  words 
I've  heard  for  many  a  day." 

Agnes  smiled  at  the  enthusiasm  of  her  bro- 
ther, and  rose  with  him  from  the  bench. 
Without  any  apparent  motive,  Charles  clapped 
his  hands  loudly  three  times.  Just  as  he 
ceased,  the  neighbouring  boughs  cracked,  and 
the  laurel  leaves  rustled,  as  if  some  one  was 
hastily  pressing  a  path  through  them.  A 
moment  more,  and  Powis  Titley  sprung  sud- 
denly before  them. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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Agnes  uttered  an  exclamation  of  su: 
and,  ere  it  died  from  her  lips,  was  cla 
lier  lover's  arms. 


That  night.  Bounds  of  revelry  were  1 
in  Seourfield  Hall  again.  Parlour  and  kitclioi 
resounded  with  peals  of  mirth.  The  domes- 
tics no  longer  crept  noiselessly  about  the  olJ 
mansion,  whispering  evil  forebodings  to  eacb 
other,  but  skipped  to  and  fro  with  the  light- 
ness of  joy  in  every  step.  Scarcely  had  one 
loud,  light-hearted  laugh  ceased  to  echo 
tlirough  the  rooms — a  welcome  stranger  to 
them — than  another  followed;  and  so  con- 
tinued in  endless  succession. 

" '  Better  late  than  never,"  is  a  famous  old 
])roverb,"  exclaimed  the  squire.  "  Things 
look  na  they  should  be  at  last,"  continued  he, 
glancing  with  pleasure  at  his  snrronndiiig 
friends. 

"  I  never  despaired  of  their  becoming  so,"  ob- 
served the  curate,  with  a  smile  of  satisfactias. 

*'  I  know  yon  didn't,"  replied  the  squire. 
"  But  may  I  never  be  in  at  the  death  again  if 
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I  was  of  the  same  mind.     Agnes  here  jibbed 
so— bnt  we  mustn't  mention  that  any  more." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  rejoined  the  curate ;  "  we'll 
let  all  that  pass  into  oblivion." 

"  Certainly,  parson,  certainly,"  added  the 
squire ;  ^*  so  fill  your  glass,  and  pass  the 
bottle." 

*^  What  a  surprising  relish  the  wine  has 
to-night,"  said  the  curate ;  ^'  one's  glass  be- 
comes empty  unawares." 

'^  Ha,  ha  !  parson,"  laughed  the  squire. 
"  What — it's  smooth  to  the  palate,  eh  ?" 

'*  I  neyer  found  it  so  much  so,"  replied  the 
curate. 

^^  Did  our  unannounced  arrival  surprise  you 
exceedingly  ?"  inquired  Anstruther  of  Kate. 

*^  Indeed  it  did,"  she  replied ;  ^^  nor  have  I 
heard  who  arranged  it." 

"  All  was  phmned  by  Charles,"  replied 
Anstruther. 

^*  It  was  no  idle  boast,  uncle,"  said  Charles, 
^'  when  I  promised  to  be  the  successful  nego- 
ciator." 

**  It  was  not,  my  boy,"  replied  the  squire. 

n2 
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"Forgive  the  doubt,  if  I  think  my  an* 
p;estion  was  the  root  from  which  success 
sprung,"  rejoined  the  curate. 

"  Well  done,  parson ! "  exclaimed  the 
squire.     "  Don't  bate  a  jot  of  your  claim." 

"  It  is  a  triumph  for  our  united  effort*," 
said  Charles. 

"  But  neitlier  shall  have  his  lot  assigni 
observed  Wilmott. 

"  Corae,  Titley,"  said  the  equire, 
can  talk  the  whole  of  to-inorrow  to  Agw 
and,  I  dare  say,  for  the  remainder  of  your 
life,  about  this  affair  ;  but  leave  off  now,  and 
don't  be  a  bottle-stopper," 

"  My  dear  sir,"  repUed  Titley,  starting 
from  wbieperiug  to  Agnes,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  —  but,  really,  if  my  life  is  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  usual  limits  of  mortality, 
there's  no  chance  of  nay  being  able  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  of  all  I  have  to  say  about  it." 

"  I  care  little  if  you  never  do,"  rejoined 
the  squire,  "so  as  you  live  long  and  well." 

"I've  a  great  inclination  to  break  my 
crutch,  and  try  a  waltz  with  Agnes,"  said 
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Charles,  flushed  with  excitement^  and  rising 
from  his  chair. 

'^  Softly,  Charles,  my  dear  boy/'  returned 
the  squire,  reproyingly— -^^  softly,  or  we  shall 
get  into  mischief." 

''  I  feel  that  I  could  ahnost  fly,**  added 
Charles. 

"  We'll  cKp  your  wings  if  you  don't  settle 
in  that  large  chair  inmiediately,"  replied 
Kate,  laughing. 

^^Ye  set  of  chirping  crickets,"  said  the 
squire,  **  hold  your  peace  for  a  few  seconds. 
Here  comes  our  wassail*cup." 

Bob,  the  pink-nosed  butler,  placed  upon 
the  table  the  wide  and  deep  tankard,  filled  to 
the  brim  with  spiced  and  fragrant  drink. 

^^  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  squire,  smacking  his 
mouth,  ^^  there's  a  link  for  lips.  No  man 
was  eyer  seen  to  frown  when  he  drew  them 
from  this  old  cup ;  and  the  first  that  does  so 
isn't  fit  to  drink  again." 

^*  There's  no  risk  of  a  mental  cloud  from 
any  one  here,  I  imagine,"  said  Wilmott. 

''  Not  much,  if  I  may  judge  from  appear- 
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ances,"  replied  the  squire.  *'  But  silence  I 
of  ye.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  like  things 
to  be  done  after  my  own  way,"  contimied  he. 
"  It's  only  upon  extraordinary  occaeionslhave 
this  old  fellow — ^friendship's  offering  I  call  him 
— brought  from  his  retreat  in  Bob's  paotry. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if,  in  olden  times,  many  a 
feud  has  been  settled  where  he  has  been  the 
main  spring  of  conciliation ;  and,  preferring 
old  customs  to  new-fangled  fashion.^,  which  1 
abominate,  I've  a  notion  to  make  him  a  priii- 
ciple  witness  in  our  settlement." 

"  And  a  welcome  looker-on  he  is,"  replied 
Wilraott. 

"  Which  you  may  be  to  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments," rejoined  the  squire,  laughing;  "but 
nothing  more,  till  he  comes  back[to  you  in  turn." 

"  Don't  you  think,  squire,"  said  the  curate, 
hesitatingly,  "  we — that  is  you — in  short — 
exactly  so.     Or,  in  other  words *' 

"  Come  parson,  use  the  persuaders,"  replied 
the  squire.  "  One  fly,  and  it's  done.  Yoiks, 
over !" 

"  What  I  was  going  to  say,"  rejoined  the 
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curate,  "  is  simply  this— that,  as — ^we — being 
here — and  so  on — ^it  might  be  advisable— or, 
in  more  consistent  langoage— agreeable — to, 
to,  to—'' 

"  D — ^n  me  if  I  can  help  swearing !"  ex* 
claimed  the  sqnire.  ^^What  do  yon  mean, 
parson  ?" 

"  For^ve  me  if  I  presume,'*  replied  the 
curate. 

"  We  will  forgive  any  thing,  so  as  youTl 
speak,"  rejoined  the  squire. 

"'Tis  well  then,"  said  the  curate,  with 
regained  confidence.  ^  Suppose  the  young 
ladies  were  to  name  the  day,  the  happy  day, 
before  we  pledged  each  other  in  the  old  was- 
sail-bowL     Would  not  a  zest  be  added  to  it  ?" 

^^  Bravely  proposed !"  ejaculated  the  squire. 
^^  I'll  second  it  with  all  my  heart.  Now,  Kate 
and  Agnes,  when  is  it  to  be  ?" 

The  girls  hung  their  heads,  and  crimsoned 
from  brow  to  bust.  Wilmott  and  Titley 
whispered  eagerly  to  each  of  them;  but  no 
reply  came  from  either. 

*^What,  no  answer?"    said   the    squire. 
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"  Then  we'll  mimu&ctnre  one  for  ye.  It 
shall  be  within  a  month." 

Not  a  word  was  epoken  by  Agnes  or  Kate, 

"  There's  no  objection,  parson,  I  see,"  cod- 
tinned  the  squire ;  "  bo  stand  all  of  ye,  sad 
form  a  ring.  Take  each  other's  hands,  and, 
ere  yon  drink,  repeat  my  words." 

The  circle  was  formed,  and  the  sqnire 
clutched  the  weighty  cup. 

"  May  each  heart  be  united,"  said  he, 
raising  the  massive  vessel  high,  "  as  eaci 
hand  is  grasped !  May  never  dissension  again 
sever  the  bond  of  amity  1  But,  while  we  Uve, 
may  we  live  to  know  that  our  own  bappinesa 
is  dependant  upon  that  of  others  !" 

We  would  fain  have  taken  our  leave  of  the 
indulgent  reader  through  the  frank  lips  and 
in  the  good-humoured  voice  of  our  "  Old 
English  Gentleman."  But  the  claims  of 
*'  poetical  justice  "  will  have  it  otherwise. 

The  course  of  our  by  no  means  "  strange," 
however  *'  eventful  history,"  demands  that 
we  should  once  more  return  to  the  Great 
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Metropolis  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  mark 
the  "  whereabout "  of  one  who  had  been  hap- 
pily lost  sight  of  in  those  scenes  of  rural  life 
which  have  lately  engaged  our  attention. 

Between  the  walls  of  a  debtors'  prison  in 
the  metropolis,  the  rays  of  a  rich  autunm  sun 
streamed  as  gladly  as  among  the  groves  and 
meads.  The  smoked  and  dingy  walls  had  an 
equal  share  of  the  bright  light  as  those  of  the 
proud  and  lofty  palace.  On  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  prince  and  the  beggar,  it  shines 
with  equal  brilliancy. 

And  see ! — a  butterfly  in  a  prison !  Yes, 
there  it  was,  flitting  to  and  fro,  without  a  leaf 
to  rest  upon.  Now  it  mounted  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  high  boundary;  then  dipping  again, 
it  scaled  the  narrow  yard  close  to  the  hot 
pavement.  Here  and  there  the  careless  crea- 
ture flew,  dancing  away  its  summer's  life. 

A  pale-faced,  slip-shod  debtor's  child  saw 
the  merry  insect,  and,  with  his  ragged  cap, 
tried  to  hunt  it  down.  Dodging  hither  and 
thither,  he  struck  at  the  gay-winged  thing, 
but  missed  his  aim.  At  length  it  settled  upon 
the  withered  stem  of  a  plant  in  a  flower-pot, 
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on  the  outside  of  a  low  window.     Stealtl 
the  child  crept  towarda  Uia  little  victim,  and, 
slowly  raising  the  cap,  be  dropped  it  upon  the 
poor  butterfly,  and  entrapped  it. 

"  Mind   and   don't  damage  him,"   said  a 
man,  meagre  and  thui,  with  unshaved  lip,  aud 
poverty-stricken    appearance.      "  Keep 
close,  but  don't  rub  his  wings." 

The  child  grinned. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  it  r"  he  inqiiii 

"  Bring  him  here,"  was  the  reply, 
stick  a  pin  through  his  body,  and  smoke  him 
to  death  with  a  bit  of  brimstone." 

Such  was  the  judgment  delivered  upon  the 
prisoner  by  Francis  Fiddylee,  Esq.,  an  inmate 
of  Wliitecross  Street  prison  for  board  and 
lodging.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  "  waj^h- 
ing  "  did  not  form  an  item  of  the  demand. 
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